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if^ vfC» 

My Lord, 

As the following work treats much of independence 
of mind, and of the effects which ambition produces 
upon the heart and character of man, I know not that 
I can ask a better grace for it than to be allowed to 
inscribe it to one who has run through so great a 
career as your lordship, reaping from it nothing but 
honour. But though I have been a witness to jthe 
devotion of your life to public duty, perhaps no part of 
it inspired me with more admiring respect than the 
disinterested manner in which, after so ably adminis- 
tering your power, you voluntarily laid it down. Sur- 
rounded by the friends of your love, and who give 
you all theu: veneration in return, you are a happy 
example of the better sort of ambition treated of in this 
work. 

I have other reasons of private attachment, which 
make me not less glad to profit by an opportunity of 
marking my grateful respect for your virtues : but with 
these, however they may influence individual feeling, 
the world is not concerned. 

That Providence, which preserved you amid the 
dangers of your earlier career, may continue to watch 
over you during the repose of your honourable life, is 
the sincere wish of 

Your most attached friend, 
• And obliged humble servant, 

THE AUTHOR. 

,]larcliecb,1827. 
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PREFACE. 



That species of literary composition called the Novel 
has been carriea to so consummate a pitch of perfec- 
tion during the last twenty or thirty years, that, in its 
power of delineating, exciting, or soothing the human 
heart, it almost rivals the Drama itself. True, the 
Novel must ever want that great advantage of the Drama 
which the name of the. latter implies, — ^that of repre" 
senting hy action ; and it is also inferior. Inasmuch as 
it can never soar into poetry. This, however, cannot 
be done even by Rhetoric, with all its flowers ; and 
both this species of writing and Rhetoric itself must 
always be content to be prose. And yet, as the Drama 
charms us in the closet without being acted, and also 
without ht&ng always poetry, there is no reason, d 
priori, why a Novel, founded on human nature, and not 
confined to mere pictures of things, should not assume 
as high a tone, and possess as much influence over us, 
as any ututcted dramatic prose composition. As to 
representation, we are often more charmed with Shaks- 
peare in our libraries than even upon the stage ; and 
the plays of Miss Baillie on the passions speak to our 
minds as forcibly, and as beautiiidly, as if they were 
presented to the eye and ear by the best acting of 
kemble or Siddons. { 

We allow, however, that the Novel, being confined 
to prose, loses, not only the elevation of poetry, but that 
inexpressible charm w^ch arises from beautiful, mea- 
sured, and lofly language. The subjects of the Novel, 
too, being for the most part busied with ordinary life, 
cannot entirely compare with the higher subjects of the 
Drama. In the Novel, whatever may have been done for 
it by exalted genius, we can scarcely expect to' witness 

"Gorgeous Tragedy, 
la foripued (Ml, tome «WMplng by ;** 

i 



though the anthor of Waverley has made even this almost 
doubtful. 

A greater authority, indeed, than ours carries its 
sentiments in favour of the Novel, as compared with 
the Drama, much further than we do ; for in point of 
limit, and, as it were, in the abstract, it gives the pre- 
ference to the NoveL ** J%ere is . no element of 
dramatic composition^" sa3rs the Quarterly RevieWf 
«* which may not be successfully employed in th« 
romantic ; but the Drama being essentially a much 
more limited representation of lim thsOi the RomancCf 
Ittany souiV;es of interest are open to the latter from 
Which the fonner is completely debarred." The writer 
adds, that ** it is Altogether out of the question to limits 
in any manner Whatevety the dominion of the sister ait^'* 
meaning .novel*Writing. Finally, he says^ that ** as to 
materials, the empire of Romance includes that of the 
Drama, and includes therein perhaps its finest province."* 

These sentiments^ as they rerard the subjects oS 
Romance, are certainly c<^ect But inasmuch as they 
do not even allude to the great, if not the only, reason 
for the superiority of dramatic composition (distinct 
ftota. its capability of representation), — namely, that its 
vdlicle is, or may be« poetry, — they are abstractedly 
periiaps not quite so just as they were intended to be« 
With this exception, however, the argument of the 
masterly artide in the Review is unanswerable. 

Take poetry firom the Drama, and, from its limited 
range, it becomes instantly inferior to Romance ; for 
even in point of lanmiage its superiority is lost. To 
this latter fact our few tragedies in prose bear testi- 
mony. In regard to comedy, too, even though sns- 
tained by dialogue and visible action, there is no reason 
(except as drawn from the merits of the respective 
writers) why it should bear the palm from the narrative 
mode of composition. 

We have mentioned the author of Waverley. What 
dramatist, except Shakspeare, surpasses him? Who 
dse can even approach him in his delineations of char- 

* ab Qnioiwly lUvtow for Sept. 1808, p. 9M,— <* LhfM of tfw Natdlau." . 



ftctel* ; his knowledge of the human heart and mind } 
the beauty, variety, and magnificence of his descrijH 
tions ? Waverley, Old Mortality, Kenilworth, Ivanhoei 
Quentin Durward, Rob Roy, and the Heart of Mid-Lo- 
thian produce all the .effect of perfect dramas, except 
that they are in prose. The firet, but for this except 
tion, might rank even as an epic poenu Yet all these 
are Novels* 

As to knowledge of mankind, nothing forbids (oil 
the contrary, every thing requires) that the novelist 
iShould be at least as consummate an observer of the pas* 
sions as the writer of dramatic poetry. There is, per* 
haps, more knowledge of the heart and more acuteness 
of observation in Gd Bias than in all the plays of all 
nations put together, save only those of 8hakspeare« 
If; therefore, " the proper study of mankind is man," 
the Novel should never have lost its relative conse* 
quence in comp^ison with the Drama. It did lose it« 
however, after Fielding and Richardson were no more ) 
and, with the exception of the Vicar of Wakefield^ some 
few other elegant compositions, and the novels of 
Smdllet (which are broad satires, rather than pictures 
of mankind), this species of writing dwindled into trashy 
in the hands of feeble men or of mere fanciful women* 
For the honour of the sex, however, it was woman 
that restored .the Novel to -its usefulness^ and therefore 
to its consequence. Witness Madame d'Arblay, who 
led the way; and Miss Edgeworth, who pursued it 
with an effect, an attraction, and a success whieh ail 
adnut* The last, indeed^ showed that the sunken and 
despised Novel might, when restored to its vigour, be 
converted eV^i into an instrument of a nation's good. 
If thejove^ the respect, and often the admiration which 
^ish fellow-subjects now feel for them are of any 
' sh, in exchange for the cold and most unjust 
nt with which the Irish character was once 
1 will Venture to hazard an opinion, that 
re Miss Eldgeworth has very much con* 
> both nations, therefore, she may be con- 
i amiable bendactreie* 
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In all thesfe respects, then, the descriptions of char^ 
Acter (by which I do not mean mere passing manners) 
to be found in such novelists as I have mentioned may 
be not unwortliy the moral philosopher himself; and if 
History is, as it has been called, Philosophy teaching 
by examples, so also may be the Romance, if properly 
conducted. The difference, indeed, appears at first 
sight to be a marked one ; for History is busy with 
real, Romance with imaginary events. But the differ- 
ence is only seeming ; for, if the imaginary events are 
(what they ought to be) perfectly consonant with nature, 
^Uie lesson is the same. Who inquires whether the 
workings of Macbeth's mind on the stage — ^his half- 
resolves — ^his fear and remorse, and final surrender of 
himself to wickedness, — ^who inquires whether thei^e are 
true or false in regard to the Macbeth of history ? Most 
probable they were all imaginary, and only conceived in 
that wonderful brain which had observed them elsewhere. 

All this eulogy, however, of the species of writing 
we are upon only increases the difficulty which the 
author has to encounter, in introducing his own work 
to the public : for, in proportion ad the line of writing 
he has chosen is important, his responsibility for pur- 
suing it must be perilous ; and it would, perhaps, have 
been better poHcy not to have extolled an art in which, 
on that very account, he may only be found the more 
wanting. Nevertheless, his respect for many profes- 
sors of it is so great, that he could not resist this tribute 
to it, considering how much it formerly was undervalued. 

With regard to the following work, as it has taken 
Ambition for its subject, one would think little would be 
necessary to explain it further. We all of us know 
this to be one of the great passions, if not the greatest 
passion, of the human mind. It has, at least, been the 
cause of most of the great crimes of mankind ; and 
most materially, therefbre, is it interwoven with the 
happiness and the actions of men. He, indeed, is 
either more or less than man who has not at one time oi 
other felt its power. It therefore generally shows itself 
by producing great situations, ending in great events. 



And yet those who expect such eyents and shua* 
tions — ^who look for the conseqaences of ambition a» 
they appeared in the prominent characters of history, 
such as Caesar or Cromwell, Wolsey or Richelieu, 
Buckingham or the Ghiises — vrHl be disappointed : far 
the tale, though not of the present, is comparatively of 
modem times, and of a civilized nation ; and the effect 
of high civilization, like that of politeness in private 
life^ is to reduce every thing as much as possible to a 
smooth surface and to comparative tranquillity. In 
times like these, there can be no very dazzling or over* 
powering virtues, no very atrocious crimes to record ; 
in such times, we should in vain wish with Sallust, 
*^pr€Bclari facinoris famam qumrereJ" 

It follows, therefore, that the kind of ambition which 
is here chosen for a subject must be totally wanting in 
splendour, and that the work, in point of events, can 
have litde imposing belonging to it. Nevertheless, the 
human heart remains th^ same under all appearances, 
and the study of it will ever excite our first and best 
interest The less fertile, therefore, the time in great 
events, and the greater the refinement which manners 
assume, the greater may be the nicety required to un- 
mask the heart, and unfold its operations ; and thus it 
may become, in itself, a matter of more subtle interest. 
Still, where there is nothing to record but the common 
occurrences of a peaceable, civilized era, there will un- 
doubtedly be more difficulty in awakening the passions 
of the reader, than where his attention hangs on the 
grandeur of kingdoms, the fate of princes, and 

** Tbe grappling vigour and rough frown of war.* 

The action, however, in this work is not confined to 
ambition. There is another passion (if it may be called 
a passion), in the pride of independence of De Vere, 
which challenges attention : for it bears up the hero 
under all his Uttle reverses,* and is the main cause of 
much of the action. 

As to the public characters mentioned, it is a pleasure 
A3 
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to think that the unfayourable specimeiis of them are 
dbrawn from what men have been, not what they are* 
To look into the accounts formerly given by public m^i 
of themselves, as well as of each other, makes us 
tremble ; and we are only consoled by the conviction 
that such accounts are deserved no longer. Were 
Halifax, therefore, or Bolingbroke, Swift, Chesterfield, 
Doddington, and Lord Orford, and (would we were not 
forced to add to these !) that pattern of a high-minded 
gentleman, Lord Waldegrave, — if these were to revive, 
they would look in vain among our public characters 
for the prototypes from which they drew their portraits. 
The whole Walpolian and Pelham school is at an end, 
and the spirit in which the present work closes includes 
no greater eulogy than may be said to be deserved by 
all our statesmen of later times. 

But the mention of this part of the subject brings us 
to topics of fearful consequence, should they be viewed 
and judged of by prejudice rather than candour : for the 
production of ministers and public men on the scene, 
however ideal, or removed from the passing time, or 
even however distant from real likeness to individual 
character at any time, can hardly fail to produce effects 
which may be made most painful to the author's feel- 
ings. He is aware that throughout the scenes of the 
work (and they are many) which are occupied with 
political ambition, he steps upon dangerous ground, 
" Per ignes suppositos doloso cineriJ*^ He therefore de- 
sires most seriously, distinctly, and without a reserve, 
to declare in the outset, once and for ever, that no par- 
ticular person is meant to be portrayed by any of the 
dramatis personse of this work. He declares, once and 
for ever, that he knows no such individuals as Went- 
vorth or Beaufort ; Mowbray or Cleveland ; Lord Old- 
castle or Clayton. 

But it may be said that certain known traits and 
anecdotes have been introduced in connexion with, par- 
ticular characters, and that these characters, therefore, 
must -surely be intended to represent the persons (whe- 
ther alive or dead) to whom the anecdotes actually apply. 
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Prom this'imputation the author can hardly expect 
to escape, when he recollects, that because the real 
name of Corporal Trim was stated to be James Butler, 
the world immediately fastened upon Sterne the design 
of representing the Duke of Ormond. Yet siu-ely a 
real anecdote of one person may be ingrafted on the 
history of another without identifying the two ; and to 
suppose the contrary is as illogical as it may be un- 
charitable. A sufficiently striking illustration of this 
may be found in the present work, where an anecdote 
of the late Mr. Win&am is made applicable to such a 
person as Clayton. Mr. Windham was, as is known, 
expressing his fears that he was too downright for a 
public man ; and Dr. Johnson, in jest, observed, »* Never 
fear, sir ; I dare say, in time, you will make a very 
pretty rascal." But Mr. Windham was all honour, 
Clayton all deceit. Will, then, the application of the 
anecdote fix upon the author an intention of making the 
two characters the same ? 

But there is a chronology, if not directly set forth, yet 
at least made cognizable by anecdotes and quotations, 
so that the reader may fa. nearly the very year when 
some of the events happened. 

This could scarcely have been avoided ; and the au- 
thor trusts to the candour of the reader, that he will not 
^ this upon him as a proof of things which he did not 
intend. All events must be in time ; and if an imagi- 
nary story touch upon occurrences of a public nature, 
it will naturally hx its own chronology. But hard, 
indeed, would it be, that what is purely imaginary must 
therefore be incrusted with the real body ; and that a 
character (perhaps even the most opposite to that really 
deserved) should be allotted to any individual person. 
Soi^e latitude ought surely to be allowed to an author 
in these respects, and he should be read only in the 
spirit in which he has written. 

To apply this, and haf e done. A searcher of dates 
may be able to say, that the epoch of De Vere is 
about the time of Lord Chatham's last administration ; 
nay, that the resignation, from illness, and the hints m 
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respect to former glory, plainly show that he himself 
is intended.* 

But though the last years of Lord Chatham's life 
may afford useful lessons to English ambition, all that 
the author intended in introducing a retiring great min- 
ister upon the scene was to paint generally the intrigues 
which, according to the characters in his work^ might be 
expected to foUow such an event ; not that those in- 
trigues or characters were actually the same as in history. 

In the same manner it is necessary, in the work, to 
introduce the chancellor, for the purpose of a solemn 
judgment ; and the critic might, by the help of a political 
index, and an attention to die anecdotes scattered up 
and down the book, discover that Lord Camden was 
probably chancellor at the time ; but still Lord Camden 
was not meant, for all that. 

These inconveniences, however great, are, from the 
nature of the subject, unavoidable, while the scene is 
at home, and the time, from internal evidence, specified. 
It is, therefore, against the improper use of this specifi- 
cation that the author asks leave to prc(,test ; he lays a 
claim, which he hppes will be allowed, to be permitted 
to use illustrative anecdotes, or emphatic dicta, as mere 
general materials, without being tied down to the con- 
sequences pf their being specifically and incorrectly- 
applied. Such .applications might have been eluded 
by laying the scene in another country, and in no speci- 
fied era ; but the ambition and the persons described 
would not then have been English ambition or English 
persons ; and though the inconveniences might be cured, 
the advantages would be lost. To remedy the incon- 
venience, and preserve the advantage, can only be ac- 
complished through the candour of the reader, ponder- 
ing die truth of these explanations. 

* Most unhappily for faimself, his friends, and for tho world, and to tte 
author's own grief, while almost in the act of writing the above, another aeveiv 
Ulnesa of another good and great person has also occurred, hi a manner as 
unexpected as lamentable ; and (his illness may possibly lead to 4 most impor* 
tant resignation in the present time. It might really, therefore, require some 
candour, if Issft unexplained, to believe that what is described of the same 
Batorein the work, may not have been intended with particular allusions to 
the present day. All that can be said upon it is, that the scene in the book 
was Anisbed fourteen months ago, and actually in the press, bofore this last 
niost sudden as wuU as unhappy event could have been even contemplated. 
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INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER, 

THE TOUR OF BEAUCLBRK. 

Forth itwuing on a sunireer's morn to breathe 
Among the jHoaaant YiUageaand fann8.-»Mii.TOfr. 

Let the iarae ahow itaelf.—SHAKapxARK 

Why, in my old age, I have proposed to myself to 
record the passages of the earlier life of a person de- 
servedly most dear to me, it is of little consequence for 
the world to know ; though it is from a far higher motive 
than mere amusement. But if I think it right to direct 
their publication after I am no more, that is another 
question which ought to be explained. 

It is simply then, because, however my task may be 
performed, it seems to me that the eaiiy life of De Vera 
a^bounds in what may afbrd useful food for the heart ; 
jMid exhibits that which no person can wish to imitate 
without being the better for it. With this reason for ray 
undertaking, I shall, without further preface, proceed to 
relate how, in my early youth, I first became acquainted 
with him, and obtained his history up to that qK>ch. 
And though I almost immediately afterward went abroad, 
aiid therefore was not an eyewitness of the important 
passages which directly followed, I shall proceed with 
the work to its close, as if I had been present, only assur- 
ing the reader, from the intimacy which afterward grew 
between De Vere and myself, that my sources of inform- 
ation could not be more authentic. 

In the year 17 — , though just of age, and my own 
fnaster, I grew, I know not why, tired of London; and 
after finding that the Mall of St. James's Park (every 
U^i And lady of which I had got by heart) had lost its 
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channs, and that I could even come away from the opera 
before the ballet was half over, I resolved to commence 
a tour I had planned for the summer, and found myself 
one night at Dunchurch in Warwickshire. 

To be sure, I was rather surprised in the morning^, 
when my windows were opened, and I snuffed the air of a 
blooming orchard, and heard birds, instead of the cries 
of Piccadilly ; but recollecting myself, I jumped up with 
all the alacrity of a youth just set free from what had 
ceased to interest him, in order to enjoy what at least 
had novelty to recommend it. My horses had been sent 
on three days before, and I mounted with all the gayety 
of one-and-twenty. 

But, reader, do not be afraid of an ordinary tour. 
No! I am not goin? to describe landscapes ; my object is 
man. Not Warwick Castle, therefore, that midland 
splendour, shall detain me ; nor even Kenilworth itself, 
that "princely palace of pleasure" of other times; not 
even though the latter has recently had a thousand 
interests attached to it, by the witcheries of one who is 
second alone to the great dramatic poet, in the brilliancy 
of his elucidations of England's story.* 

In truth, though this storied fabric presents volumes 
of associations by which we are enabled to remember 
what it woi, it is too completely dilapidated to excite 
either much curiosity or much admiration in viewing 
what it is. Its grandeur is as a tale that is told. Never- 
theless it proved, in the present instance, a source of 
interest, by furnishing the game of which I was in 
search. 

On leaving Warwick, I was passed by a gentleman 
well mounted, whose open, yet lofty manner, and speak- 
ing countenance, even in the rapid glance I had of him, 
could not fail to excite my admiration. I wished to 
behold him again, though I checked my first impulse to 
overtake him. It is too uncivil, thought I. To my satis- 
faction, however, he himself pulled up, and without hur- 
rying I came close to him. 

For some yards each had an undisturbed view of the 
other, and 1 was struck with a turn of feature and general 

* The novel of Kenilworth was pablished in 1821^ and this might, on a com- 
parison with the story, lead to a surmise that the author was a tolerably old 
ffentleman when he wrote. But this passage is npt only written in much 
firasher Ink than the rest, but in a different hand, and moreoTer in a sort of 



ph3rsiognomy, in which reflection and reserve seemed at 
first to predominate, to the exclusion of every thing else. 
His dig^niiied air gave me the notion of a person of tibe 
very i&st breeding. Yet it seemed not the breeding of 
London, but had evidently a stamp of its own. Had I 
been in Spain, I should certainly have saluted him with a 
" Sefior (^vallero ;" and I thpught of the days of Gil 
Bias. But in England we are not made for this, and 
the stranger, resuming his pace, was quickly out of 
sight. 

I know not why, but I seemed sorry to lose him, and 
could not help wishing to inquire of his groom who he 
was. The groom was dressed in a jockey cap, and 
rather old-fashioned livery of tawney and red; and 
lingered awhile behind his master, occupied with some- 
thing wrong about his saddle. 

The sight of the ponderous Keep of Kenilworth, and 
its mouldering walls, from the mere interstices of which 
a whole grove of birch and mountain ash pushed their 
white stems and red berries, drove the late object of my 
curiosity out of my head ; and I had finished my view 
of the place, and was preparing to remount, when, turning 
through the arch of an old labelled gateway, I saw him 
again. 

He was just within the precinct ; and, as he viewed 
the ruin, seemed lost in thought. Perceiving me about 
to enter too, which brought us front to front, he yielded 
the passage with a high but civil air ; and this sort of ap- 
proximation, even among Englishmen (if they have ever 
stirred from home), creates an opening to something 
more, if they please. In a Frenchijian it goes a good 
way towards a liaison intime. 

In this instance it so far broke the ice between us, that 
each seemed prepared with some passing sentence; and 
mine, I own, was about the weather. 

He, however, spoke first ; and, in rather a deep, but yet 
the most musical voice I had ever heard from one of my 
own sex, observed upon the impossibility, changed as 
f^ngland was, of viewing such a place without feeling 
one's interest excited. 

I assented ; and, after pausing some time, he asked if 
ever I had visited this scene before. 

I said " No," and that I was even a stranger to the mid- 
land counties. 
Ke answered shortly, "You have then a very inters 
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estingr country to see;" and bowingf himself atl^^, rif- 
Joined his horses, which were waiting for him at the outet 
gate, while mine had mavfid on. 

He mounted, and was again quickly out of sight. 

It was. unaccountable what a wish I felt to be better 
acquainted with this stranger, andl almost lan^nted that 
my horses had not been ready with hts^ as it was possible^ 
though I thought not probable, that he might have per^ 
mitted me to join him. 

There was an interest about the Whole manner of thi» 
person which I can neither describe nor account for ; so 
directly did it address itself to the feelings. Before he 
spoke, the first impression excited was that of great 
esteem, or rather respect ; but he had not uttered half, a 
sentence before his countenance was lighted up with a 
play, if not a smile, about the mouth, which amounted to 
sweetness, and which, added to his voice, and the sparkle 
of an otherwise melancholy eye, converted one's reve- 
rence immediately into liking. But the moment he had 
done speaking his deep reserve was resumed, and he re- 
minded me of the pictures of the great Prince of Orange, 
surnamed the Taciturn, who inspired Philip the Second 
With fear, even in the depths of the Kscurial. 

When he first passed me, I took him for a man of 
above thirty; but when I joined him again, I perceived 
that six or seven-and«twenty must be the outsidei of his 
age. I kept thinking of him as I loitered on, in a still 
evening, to Litchfield, till the beautiful cathedral of that 
ciMr, with its twin towers looming in the twilight, and set 
off almost to magnificence in •• the dim obscure," diverted 
my attention. I listened to the person who detailed the 
legend of the '* field of dead bodies," and that other 
legend of Lord Brooke's death, at which many of our 
grandfathers have blessed themselves. There was still 
a third legend, almost as surpriging, of William de Litch- 
field, the famous preacher of the fifteenth century, in 
whose study, after his death, no less than three thousand 
fourscore and three manuscript sermons were found. 

The quiet little sovereigns of the present close em- 
ploy themselves as edifyingly perhaps, but somewhat dif- 
ferently I trow. Whether they do or not, I love a ca- 
thedral close, with all its old buildings and canonical 
houses, and little aristocracy of clergy, and gentlemen's 
families of the county, who, however affable from na» 
iiire» combine to keep the rest of the town at a distance. 
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in proportion as the rei^ of the town treads upon their 
heels, or even goes beyond them in the influence of 
riches. Peace to their happy dignities. 
1 had a wish to see the 

" Smug and ailTar Trent,'* 

80 1 pushed on the next day to Burton, when, to my great 
joy, on entering the town, I again beheld ray dignified 
acquaintance of the morning before. 

I knew not whether the intercourse I had had with him 
authorized in me the liberty of recognition. I knew not 
if I was even remembered. But he himself put an end 
to doubt, by touching his hat. He rode graceudly, had a 
beautiful horse, and was pleased to commend mine. . I 
say pleased, because it is extraordinaiy in the little instant 
of our acquaintance, what an ascendency he seemed to 
have acquired over me. 

As the road of each lay along the bank of the river we 
had crossed, and he spoke but little, except with that 
mute observing eye which had so attracted me, I began* 
in order that I might not again lose hjm in a hurry, s( 
conversation on the a^reeableness of the river, and its 
eiymology: and asked his opinion whether the name 
really came from the French trenie; owing to its sup- 
posed tliirty streams ; because the number, J said, was 
doubted. 

"I believe in the derivation," said he, **if only for the 
sake of Milton ; and should still do so even though some 
critic, in the spirit of a land-surveyor, should prove to 
me that there were actually but twenty-nine arms to it* 
iastead of thirty. 

" I recollect," I replied, " his emphatic invocation to the 
rivers, to which I believe you allude : 

And Trent, that like some eartta-bom giant spreads 
His thirty arms along th* indented meads.' " 

The gentleman looked assent, and approbation too, and 
took a closer measure of nie with his eye than he had 
hitherto done. It seemed to say, ** Are you worth know- 
ing r 

As the talk I found was to be on my side, I then ven- 
tured to say, '* You have a finer river still, I believe* in 
Derbyshire 1" and mentioned the Dove. 

" Tis more romantic," he replied, " but not so bene- 
ficial to the farmer or merchant.^* 
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'^The descriptions I have read, but particularfy the eil« 
thusiasm of Cotton about it, in the most charming pas« 
toral in the world, has brought me," I observed, ♦• into this 
Country*" 

" You refer," said he, " to did Izaak Walton ;" and 
again he threw his eyes over me from head to foot. He 
then added, "As you seem on a tour, I cannot help wish* 
ing, for the honour of our country, that, you had not 
made it without a better guide than the mere maps and 
travelling directions with which you are no doubt pro- 
vided ; and I regret, that as I have business at Sudbury^ 
and must then cross back into Staffordshire, I cannot be 
of assistance to you ; but you seem to have so much feel-> 
ing for what you see, that I really should be glad, if you 
will permit it, to do the honours of the Dove, as far ad 
btir way lies together. Give me leave^ at the same 
time, if you will excuse the liberty* to ask who it is I 
have the pleasure of addressing ?*' 
• As he said this with perfect good breeding, and as there 
Was a sort of protecting manner in it, which seemed tho-i 
roughly natural in a man a few years my superior in age, 
who was also offering to do ipe a most agreeable favour, 
I accepted his kindness, adding, that my name was Beau^f 
clerk> son of the late Colonel Beauclerk, of Devonshire. 

He said it was a good name, and told me his own, which 
was De Vere ; he then added thoughtfully, that he be- 
lieved a very near relative of his, and my father, had 
been brother-soldiers. . 

This was no bad passport to further civilities ; and I 
accompanied him to dlffeient points of view on the river, 
which, though by no means so romantic as near its source 
iamong the hills, let in a variety of wood, hill, and watered 
valley, such as I then had never seen equalled, and such 
as Milton has described as not even to be found in heaven, 
I could not help observing it to my grave companion, and, 
rather warmly, rapt out the lines, 

** Fbr earth haUi thia Tariety from heaven, 
or pleasure aitoate in hill and dale." 

My new acquaintance recognised the quotation, and 
seemed not at all displeased either with the passage or 
the warmth with which I applied it. 

" With such a feeling for poetry," said he, " as you bring 
rioftg with you, you are well qbalified to travel in a pasto- 
ral country, which this is beyond every thing in England.** 
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**1 know not a happiness more pure,'* I observed, ^ than 
What we are now enjoying.*^ 

** Is that your real feeling," he said, " or Is it only the 
Evanescent sentiment of a young man, conscious th^t he 
" Will please his hearer by it?" 

As he said this he gave me a searching look, which I 
did not like ; then suddenly apologized, and with no little 
ceremony, for a liberty which, he added, nothing could 
justify. He was severely silent for many minutes after* 
ward. But his self-blame (for so it seemed), as well as 
my wonder, were forgotten in our approach to Si^dburyt 
which now opened to our view. 

The whole place delighted me. It seemed the very 
abode of Pan, and the Drycutesque pudUe of Virgil ; only, 
the ample domain and keeping of a great English country 
gendeman drove Virgil and his fauns out of my head, 
as soon as they got there. I was mute with the varying 
emotions caused by this enchanting place« It was not 
that there were any Salvator Rosa scenes ; any of those 
^T^gy fells, glittering with rpck and stream ; any great 
lake, or sublime height, which a painter worships. But 
there was a well*timbered park, vast and venerable 
enough to be the appendage of an ancient noble, yet not 
so boundless as to take away the notion of a perfectly 
domestic domain. 

In the middle of it, the beautiful mansion itself reared 
a placid front, in which elegance and antiquity were so 
conjoined, and over which calm dignity so quietly pre- 
sided, that it gave one the idea of a sylvan or rural reign, 
in the family that owned it, of the longest and most 
pleasing duration. 

Such, indeed, had always been the happy seat of the 
Veraons, which, unlike most great seats, rich as it is in 
nature and art, coupled with it the idea of the 

**SeenrBqiiiea, 

generally to be found only in humbler scenes. 

I was so occupied with the thoughts thus called up» 
that I became as silent as my companion) though, big 
with my impressions, I once burst out with—-. 

**St TW agnstom preaentia nomioa fltani," 

and was going on, when perceiving how closely he 
watched me, I stopped, and contented myself with admir* 
ing in plain English prose/ 
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!*I am not surprised," said he, "at your impression^, 
which are my own almost at the present moment, when 
I see this place for perhaps the twentieth time. The best 
wish, therefore, which I can give you, is, that they may 
last ; but the impressions of man— particularly of a young ■ 
man—*' 
Here he again checked himself. 
"My dear sir," I could not help saying, " I hope these 
nalf-hmted prognostics are not ominous to me." 

* I meant not to make you uncomfortable," replied he, 
and beg a thousand times you will forgive me, for what 
1 fear must have appeared very abrupt, if not very rude 
to you ; and, as I must now leave you, permit me to add, 
Uiat If you had not much interested me, I should not have 
thus offended against good breeding." 
^ This apology was uttered in a manner so dignified that 
It seemed as if I was the person offending, and I ex- 
pressed my sincere regret that I was to see him no 

"I know not why that should be," said he. "if 
really you have the command of your time, and care 
?nIo^'^ ^f" ^^■^''^ '^' ^°^ ^i"l« l«ss than this should 
Send ^Ztr'^U "^f"' though the son of your father's 
mend, utterly without power to contribute to vour 

In Staffordshire !" cried I : " how gladly would I wait 
the conclusion of your business here, if you wou W aUo^ 
methebenefit of your guidance throu/h th^ Jbrest of 
iMeedwood, which I purpose visiting in my tour " 
if J^^ 8^f anger smiled, and politely observed, that even if 

to dn «n . hnt"" ^^''u^' '^ T"^^ «^^« ^^^ Satisfaction 
]?J? 8p; but, as It happened, nothing could be more 

to Ws door. ' "" ^'''^'' °^ Needwood was close 

mnrinJ^'^^'^'^'''fT^""^^ ^^' "XOU will joiu mC tO- 

morrow mormng at the prettiest inn in England, which 

8 hard by, and ask for Mr. De Vere, I may probably 

hoSe.'^''^'""^ ^ ^ ^''''^"' *^ '^^^^^« you at my 
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CHAPTER IL 

NCBDWOOD. 

T know each lane, and erery alley green, 

Dingle, and busby dell, of this wild wom. 

And every bosky bourn, ftom «de to side ; 

My daily walk, my ancient neighbourluNML— Mutoic - 

WUle here we march 
Upon the graasy carpet of tbia plain^— 4taAxaraAAs« 

I WAS punctual to my appointment, and set obt early 
with my interesting companion ; Mr ho< however, butlittte 
relaxed from the thoughtfulness which seemed habitual 
to him. When we entered the forest of Needwood, ia^ 
deed, his features became more complacent ; and he was 
cheerful as he pointed out the different views, formed by 
glades of beautiful turf, dividing groves of old oak and 
elm, while the intervals were set off with thickets of 
thorn and beech of the most grotesque shapes^ forming 
the very revelling of forest scenery. 

*^ All this, however," he said, with a sigh, *^ will soon 
be cut down, and disappear in the progress of what is 
called improvement; and if increased happiness (the 
only real improvement 1 know) is the effect of increased 
population, for which of course food must be provided, I 
suppose it is rightly so called. Yes ! I suppose it will 
be right that these fine glades, and this green turf, which 
invite so much to healthful exercise; these extensive 
sheep-walks, the only vestiges left to remind us of that 
pastoral life once so dear to England, and which charms 
us still in song and story ; that all this" (he added with a 
lowering change of countenance) " should yield to the 
superior benefits conferred by the Cyclops' forge, and 
the weaver's shuttle. Yes! yes!" continued he, "I 
know I am wrong ;" and he pushed on his horse, though 
the weather was sultry hot, as if to expel thoughts that 
were evidently not agreeable. 

Soon, however, he resumed his previous manner, and 
seemed pleased to show the fine seats, or renmants of 
seats, in the forest ; the many parks which Camdea 
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lalke oU " wherein the gentry hereabouts frequently ezer- 
ci»^ themtelve^ a>«VA great application, in the agreeable 
toil of httAttog.'' 

Ttw evening now overtaking us, our ride was deli- 
cioitSt 3ii<3 we proceeded, not too briskly, though in un- 
brokL^ii silent^i:^, till we came to a large park-like gate of 
seven bars, opening thicugh a roug^h palisade fence which 
stretched across a broad avenue ffor it was too wide to 
be called a lane), which lay to the left. At this we en- 
tered. The trees seemed better timbered, and were more 
in line than the groups we had left. Every thing was 
grave and still ; and the loud rebound of the gate in 
closing upon us, occasioned an echo through woods and 
fields beyond, which appeared to my then humour pe- 
culiarly solemn and pleasing. 

The trees on each side formed the skirts of a forest 
road, on either hand of which lay a horse-path, over turf 
of the same elasticity with that which had rendered the 
open woods so agreeable, spite of even meridian ardors. 
The dew had now begun to fall; the green hue of every- 
thing was heightened, and there arose a coolness which 
was only the more delicious from the contrast it formed 
to the magnificent heat we had left. The freshness of tlfe 
Bcene seemed caught by our horses as well as ourselves. 

My companion's horse, indeed, began to neigh with 
pleasure, as I thought, at the agreeableness of the scene, 
and even quickened his pace, as if by secret impulse, till 
the trees which lined the road, terminating on the right, 
let in a fair seat or gentleman's residence^ which I imme- 
diately stopped to examine. 

What I at first thought a sunk fence before the house, 
displayed every thing to the best ; but I soon discovered 
that it formed part of a moat, which went entirely round 
the mansion and offices. They stood in the midst of 
gardens laid out in a very old-fashioned style. Two im- 
mense gates of iron, of a very massive pattern, having- 
barbs to their pikes, which had once been gilt, rose at 
each end of that part of the moat which fronted us. They 
were flanked by stone pillars of proportionate magnitude ; 
on the top of one of which the figure of a boar, cut in 
stone, supported a shield of arms of ancient simplicity, 
being quarterly gules and or; while on the other, a talbot 
supported the same sort of shield azure, surmounted with 
the honourable distinction of a label of three points, and • 
i^aring a cinquefpil ermine. 



The whole place looked so venerably interesting, that 
1 could not help wishing a longer examination of it ; but 
what chiefly stnick me was a large, and originally well- 
shaped obelisk or column, which rose in the open space 
before the moat, fenced round with iron spikes. It waa 
of yellowish stone (at least made so with age), and in 
many places was crumbled so as to be defaced. On the 
pedestal, however, was a tablet which had been kept 
in sufficient preservation to make its inscription per- 
fectly visible. 

Curious almost to impertinence in these things, I 
Jumped off my horse (a movement which my companion 
did not oppose), to read the inscription : it was in old 
characters, rather dilapidated ; bore* the date 1572, and 
read thus : 

Trust in thy own good sword, 
Rather titan princes' word. 
Trust «*ea in fortune sinister. 
Rather than princes' minister. 
Of either trust the guile, 
Rather tban woman's sinile. 
But most of all eschew 
To trust in parvenu . 

Under the tablet was a device, cut rudely enough, in 
the same crumbling sort of stone, consisting of the shaft 
of a column, broken from its base, and the trunk of a tree 
hollow with age, but from which one or two fresh branches 
seemed to sprout, with the motto of 

** Insperata floruit." 

Rude and even uncouth as all this was, I was pleased 
with it. The place seemed worthy of the pillar ; the 
pillar, of the sentiment ; and both place and sentiment 
filled me with reflection. I feared indeed to detain my 
companion, but saw with pleasure he was disposed to 
give me all the time I could wish. He was however 
silent, till I remarked, as to the inscription, that theie ap- 
peared more ingenuity in the thought than skill in the 
execution; but that the thought itself was, I hoped, 
unfounded, and the poetry, even for that age, seemed 
bad. 

** For the thought," returned my companion, " if you 
consider it unfounded (which, at your age, is so natural), 
-I will not be the person to defend it. As for the poetry, 
I cannot pretend to say much for thdt; but you see it is 
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at least very old. This identical inscriptioiit tablet and 
all, was supposed to have been cut from the wall of the 
cabinet or oratory of Edward de Vere, seventeenth Eari 
of Oxford, at Castle Headingham, in Essex, the chief 
seat of the family. He was a poet, and not a very good 
one, but ranked with those of his time ; and this, added 
to his quarrels with his father-in-law, Burleigh, for not 
saving his friend the Duke of Norfolk, according, as he 
thought, to a promise made, both by queen and minister, 
created a tradition in the family that the inscription was 
his. 

" Whether in his passion (for he was a man of most 
vehement spirit) by Parvenu he meant the minuter^ 
.whose family, though ancient enough, was not to be com- 
pared with his own; or whether it referred to an insinu- 
ating, designing flatterer of a secretary, who he thought 
had influenced the minister, I cannot make out ; but I 
certainly am not averse to. the sentiment contained in the 
last couplet, whatever I maybe to those preceding ; which 
also," he added with a sort of hesitating seriousness, 
** may have their (avourers. 

" Which of my ancestors," he then went on, " trans- 
ferred the tablet, and built a column for it in this place, I 
have never discovered ; but mouldering as is this memo- 
rial of trust ill requited, the family never would suffer it 
to be taken down, and I have thought it my duty, whether 
from my love of quaintness, or from old prejudice, to fol- 
low their example, and have accordingly preserved it." 

He ceased ; and his last words surprised me not a little, 
since they announced my companion as no other than 
the owner of this singular, recluse, and interesting resi- 
dence. 

By this time his groom had dismounted and opened 
one of the ponderous iron gates above* mentioned, at 
which he stood with great respect until his master should 
enter. As I was myself off my horse, my conductor 
followed my example, and leading the way, took off his 
hat as we passed the moat bridge into his demesne, and 
shaking hands with use with great courtesy, while he 
pointed to the two shields of arms on the pillars, and par- 
ticularly to that supported by the boar (the device of the 
old Earls of Oxford)^ said 1 was welcome to Talbois, 
the ancient residence of the Aatleys and De Veres. 

" We are not what we were," observed he, with some- 
thing which I could not help thinking emotion ; ^ y^t 
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more illmtrious families than ours have taken the motto 
that would best become us, — ' FuimusJ* God, however, 
knows what is good for us all, and submission to him i« 
oiir honour as well as duty." 

He said this with firmness, and almost even with cheer- 
fulness ; and I felt my respect rise higher and higher for 
him as he led the way towards the house. 



CHAPTER HI. 



A SECLUSION. 



No lAnicer staying than to give the 
Notice of Diy affiur.— Shakbpkark. 

Thb house of Tallwis, which owed its designation to 
the Angevin family of that name which anciently pos- 
sessed it, had been the residence of that Elizabeth Tal- 
bois who bore a son to Henry VIH. whom he created 
Duke of Richmond. From that family it passed to the 
famous Astleys, and by marriage to the De Veres. It 
was completely gld-fashioned, but not now, as formerly, 
gothic. It was not even of the date of Elizabeth ; thouffh 
the mansion was moated all round. It had been rebuut, 
in the time of Charles XL, very differently from its origi- 
nal taste, though the architect, to my great delight, had 
preserved a precious relic of the old fabric, which, with- 
out much inquiry into suitableness, he had, in all its 
quaintness, fairly transferred to the new one. This was 
neither more nor less than a balustrade, forming a para- 
pet on the top of the walls, and shaped into large Roman 
letters, which exactly spelled the adage^ ^ Fearb God — 
oBAYB THE RiALL KiNOB.'' This took Up the whole front, 
parallel to which ran a long, broad, and well-kept gravel 
walk, on the sides of which* were placed orange-trees in 
tubs, each end terminating with a statue of marble. 

None of the owners could find it in their hearts to fill 
up the moat; a disposition which was inherited to the 
full by the present owner, with the rest of their property. 

The house and grounds — ^but why should I describe 
them, when I jfind it already done to my band^ in an old 

Vol. L— B 3 
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survey which I afterward met with in the library I Ac- 
cording to this, it was (at least at the end of the seven- 
teeivth century) ^the most delicious mansioa in the 
county ; the house is built of squared stone, quite through ; 
the gardens about it have delicate vistas* with many 
SitateJy gates of iron- work, curiously painted and gilt, lead- 
ing inio them, with mounts, and places of repose at tlie 
end." I will not go on to describe, or rather transcribe, 
** the curious Waterworks within a large rotunda, opening 
with /air iron gates opposite the house ;" or, " the long fair 
caaid, at the south end of which was a delicate grotto." 
Neither will I paint "the staiiuts, each in its own proper 
giove ;** nor " the extraordinary plantations of trees, and 
admirable walks, to which, though tliere are ot^r fine 
ones at other gentlemen^s sea^s^ yet none are compara- 
ble." I will not do this, because the waterworks had 
been abandoned as too expensive to keep up ; the grotto 
had fallen into neglect ; and the canal become a mere 
tank for carp and eels. As for the statuas, except the 
two at the ends of the broad walk in front of the house 
above memioned, they had all fallen from their pedestals, 
aud lay dismembered among the long grass, which had 
been allowed to overrun their appropriate groves. Bur, 
for the plantations, they had long been cut down for no- 
bler purposes than the mere pleasures of ornament and 
sJieller, howey.er naiural, as well as agreeable, those 
usually are. 

On arriving at the hall-door, we were greeted by rather 
a portly domestic, in the same old livery of orange-taw- 
ney and red which I had observed on the groom ; and 
Mr. De Vere, forgetting me for a moment, rather eagerly 
asked if his mother was well. 

** Her ladyship is quite as well as when you left hep, 
and has been expecting you all day, sir,'.' was the reply, 

" Forgive me," said De Vere, « if for a few minutes I 
leave you, for an old lady who will be presently rejoiced 
to see you, but who generally receives me alone after any 
absence, and who, perhaps," added he, smiling, " will 
give me a little scold, for loitering with you so long iii 
the forest." 

At these words, but first conducting me into a large 
dining-room on the left, and teUing me he would return 
in a moment, he proceeded up the great stairs to his 
mother's apartment. 

This was as I wished ; for, on first visiting a place I 
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aiii almost childishly inclined to examine it even t^ 
minuteness. It seems to give a tone aifd character to all 
that is to follow, or at least affects it to a certain degree. 
Left alone, therefore, I was able to examine the rich 
moulded panels of wainscot of the room I was in, and 
a rather heavy embossed ceiling, divided into projecting 
compartments, the ribs of which, as well as the panels of 
the wahiscot, had formerly been gilt, but so long ago 
that it only indicated What had been. 

But by far the most prominent feature was a fireplace 
of immense dimensions, with double pillars on each side, 
from the floor to the ceiling, all excellently carved in 
oak. The two inner pillars, above the mantel-shelf, 
formed a panel for a whole-length picture, which, when 
the room was afterward lighted, I made out to be that 
of a general officer, dismounted, but leaning on his horse. 
What struck me, however, was the paucity as well as 
plainness of all the rest of the furniture. 

Mr. De Vere not returning, I could not help straying 
into the hall, which was of large dimensions, some fifty 
or sixty feet deep, and perhaps half as many wide ; at 
the bottom of which rose the great staircase, of such 
shining oak, that the glimmering of the twilight let in 
from the windows above was reflected to the eye from 
every step. 

Here again the want of- a furnished look struck me 
with a notion of almost uncomfortableness ; the grandeut 
of the hall in point of size only telling yoti what it might 
be, if properly inhabited. The great door bein? left open, 
I advanced to the broad walk before it, but it had grown 
too dark to observe more in the distance. There wasr, 
however, a freshness from the gardens and the green 
herbage of the lawn, which I snuffed with avidity ; and 
the placid silence of the place, and my own strange posi- 
tion in it, who knew not of its existence a few hours before, 
involved me in a meditation not at all disagreeable ; I 
ivas, therefore, rather annoyed to be roused by the ser- 
vants bringing wax tapers to the dining-room, and. light- 
ing up the hall, so as to extinguish the twilight and my 
revery at the same time. 

The return of De Vere put an end to all flights of imagi- 
nation, had I had leisure as well as inclination to pursue 
them. "With his usual politeness, he apologized for hav^ 
ing left me so long, and announced that his mother, Uidy 
J^leanor, was quite desirous to see me, having often heara 
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his late father^.Oeneral De Vere, mention mine with 
great esteem. 

** You will find,** said he, " the remams of some beauty, 
and such vivacity as sixty will permit. And if," added he» 
" you perceive it to be a little tinctured with a manner 
which near twenty years' seclusion could scarcely fail 
to generate, you will not, I hope, think the worse of it." 

So saying, he led the way up stairs, into an apartment 
of handsome proportion, but furnished in the style of at 
least a hundred years back, somewhat tarnished and 
neglected, but stHl respectable. 

But the observation of such slight objects was banished 
in a moment by the sight of the lady of the mansion, 
who rose from a ponderous fauteuil of crimson velvet, 
and presented a picture of age, which, even to my young 
view, seemed the most interesting I had ever seen. She 
was tall, and of a very commanding presence, without 
the least appearance of infirmity (or even, as 1 should 
have said, of years), except that her hair was of silver 
white, which I afterward understood had turned so, from 
the most raven hlack, in one night's time ; the night in 
which she saw her husband die. Her features, particu- 
larly her dark, speaking eye, and, above all, a very digni- 
fied manner, resembling those of her son ; or rather, they 
expressed a still higher sei^e of superiority than was 
observable in him. Her figure and movement lost nothing 
from her dress, which was of black silk, set off by a small 
hoop and a stomacher, and ruffles, as well as lappets of 
white lace. Such was the outward appearance of Lady 
Elejanor de Vere. 

Ajt first, I was going up to her, with a jaunty air of the 
new school of London youthful vivacity ; and had almost 
offered my hand, but found myself immediately checked, 
I knew not how, as if I had been in the vieilU cour. In- 
deed, such it seemed, on her first courtesy, to be ; but 
soon she put me at ease, by a natural frankness which 
seemed only to have been restrained by education. She 
mentioned my father, as an esteemed frienfl of one who, 
she said (and gave a little sigh as she said it), never 
threw away his friendships. She was therefore glad of 
the extraordinary, and almost romantic rencounter with 
her son, which had given them the pleasure of receiving 
me ,' "though he has been not a little rash," added she, 
*' in bringing you to a place and people sTo utterly devoid 
of power to interest so young a man." 
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t mada SIS suitable a compliment as I couM,in return, and 
t)e Vere» relaxing much from his grave manner, pleaded 
for himself, that he had forewained me of this« but that 
I seemed an enthusiast in travelling, and he hoped the 
beauty of the country, as well as its many antiquities^ 
might interest me for some days. 

** Is he an enthusiast 1" said Lady Eleanor* " So much 
the worse ! But it is a fault which he has time enough 
before him to cure." 

More was prevented by the entry of the same domes" 
tic who had greeted our arrival, and who announced that 
supper was served ; when Lady Eleanor ringing a little 
silver bell that was on the table before her, a young sou- 
brette, of irather prepossessing appearance, issued uom a 
tapestry door in an adjoining closet, where she performed 
her waiting, and flinging a little white laced cloak round 
the shoulder of her mistress, the latter rose to obey the 
summons. I would have o^ered her my arm, but she 
declined it, with a slight "ihauk you,'' and took her son's, 
which was held out as if in a regular course* which no 
person could be allowed to interrupt. I observed, how- 
ever, that no arm was necessary, for she proceeded down 
stairs with as much ease as if only in her twentieth year, 
and seemed as if she could have tripped it, but that a 
sense of decorum forbade. 

I followed, pleased with, if I might say, admiring every 
thing I saw, so totally different from the scenes and 
manners I had left ; where I recollected little difference 
in dress, or even manner itself, between girls and their 
grandmothers. In the humour I was in, though a little 
constrained, it was a constraint which was not unpleasing, 
for it proceeded from a feeling of respect for my host and 
hostessi which almost made myself seem respectable.^ 
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CHAPTER IV. 



A HUMOURIST. 



I must hare liberty; 
Withal as large a charter as the wind. 
To blow on whom I please.— Sbakspkarb. 

In the supper-room our number was augmented by a 
grentleman oi no ordinary appearance, manner, and con- 
versation. He had what sporting people would call the 
darkest brown muzzle of a complexion I ever saw, only 
made deeper by a black Brutus wig. He had also a 
searching, reflecting eye, in which (spite of a vibrating 
property in the lids when under agitation), benevolence 
seemed to beam ; though a sardonic curl about the mouth, 
and a large distention of the nostrils, when he smiled, 
filled you with a thousand suspicions lest he should be 
smiling at y<yn. There was a meaning in his look that 
made you afraid: although an otherwise open, intelli- 
gent physiognomy, spite of uncouthness, disposed you 
both to trust and like him, if he would let you. When 
he shook hands with you, he kept you at arm's length, 
seemingly retiring from the ceremony, as if afraid of too 
much familiarity, or as if he said with Jaques, " God be 
with you, let's meet as little as we can.'' He seemed 
much past the meridian of life, but tall, erect, and pale ; 
wore a blue coat oi hunter's cloth, with high longitudinal 
slashed sleeves, and buttons of the same, under which 
was a red waistcoat. A large and old-fashioned cravat, 
blue cloth breeches, and speckled brown silk stockings, 
completed a picture not very fashionable, but by no means 
vulgar. 

This gentleman was introduced to me by the name of 
Mr. Harclai, after he had first saluted De Vere with great 
empressemenl, shaking him by both the hands, in a man- 
ner the very reverse of that above described, with which 
he saluted me. 

•* 1 knew not you were here," said De Vere, " nor even 
that you were in the country.'* 
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" I have not been home," returned he ; " but calling to 
pay my duty to Lady Eleanor, and hearing you were 
expected, 1 willingly obeyed her commands to stay dinner, 
and was, without much difficulty, persuaded to take up 
my old quarters in the Hogarth room." 

" We shall gain by it," said De Vere, doing the honours 
of the supper : '^ but how came we to miss you on our 
arrival 1" 

'* He thought me too stupid to entertain him,'^ observed 
Lady Eleanor ; ** so, having staid as little after coffee as 
he decently could, betook himself to his own thoughts, 
and his usual night walks." 

**You will certainly be found drowned in the moat 
some of these nights," said De Vere. 

** And as good a retreat as we usually make," replied 
the guest. 

I thought this an extraordinary sentiment, and again 
contemplated the person who uttered it, though without 
much satisfaction, when Lady Eleanor continued, " Do 
you know Doctor Herbert protests against our keeping up 
the moat. He says it is out of all taste, and he almost 
makes Mortimer angry by abusing it." 

**I would forgive him if that were all," said Mr. 
Harclai. 

De Vere looked thoughtful, and then said, " By-the-way, 
I heard fr9m Dr. Herbert at Sudbury. He is to be there 
to-night, and means to stretch over to us to-morrow." 

" He is always welcome," said Lady Eleanor. 

** He will tell you news of the world," observed Harclai, 
" and the silken people in it. This will be at least amus- 
ing, and beats me all to nothing, who can only tell you 
of village politics, and ragged boys and girls." 

** We shall have a court hater and a court lover, as 
usual," returned Lady Eleanor. 

" I think I had better go home," replied Harclai ; " I 
shall be in the way : though if he comes to persuade yeu 
into the world again, I could bear the brunt of another 
battle." 

I thought both Lady Eleanor and her son looked un- 
easy at this, as if he were going too far before a stranger ; 
and Lady Eleanor, interrupting him, said, " We muist not 
allow you to abuse the world before our young friend 
here, who has just entered it. I will not have him 
prejudiced." 

"He will find it out soon enough," returned Harclai; 
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"even with all the fine lecture which I have no doubt the 
doctor will read to us upon it to-morrow. Indeed, if I 
had his college, his gardens, and velvet bowhng-grecn, 
and parsons to flatter, and youths to look up to me-—*" 

" What then V asked De Vere* 

" Why, I should think the world a fine plase^ tooy" 
answered Harclai ; " and this I once told him. But as 
for his parsons, while they eat him up, there is not one 
who would care if he were hanged to-morrow, provided 
another d^gnitary would treat them as well." 

"And this. you told him, too 1" said Do Vere. 

** I did," replied Harclai ; then suddenly overclouding, 
and shaking his head, he added, " Yes, let him take his 
course ; and, satisfied himself, lecture others how to bear 

* Tbe whipa and scorns o' the time, or the tummn 
That patient merit of* the im worthy takes.'* 

He said this with emphasis, and yet in a low tone, as 
if inwardly addressed to himself, and apparently uncoil* 
scions of our presence. De Vere, too, became abstracted ; 
and it was his mother aloiie who seemed to recollect she 
was a hostess, and had guests. 

" Come," said she, "you are growing churlish, and so 
I am sure Mr. Beauclerk will think you. I shall there- 
fore tell him not to mind you, and, what is worse, to mind 
Doctor Herbert more, which I know will punish you." 

Harclai, awakening from his revery, replied with a 
smile almost sardonic, "No! I can have no rivalry with 
the president ; he thinks me much too uncouth for bis 
courtly tastes, as well as too ignorant of that world he 
loves so welh" 

" Nay," said Lady Eleanor, " I must not let you talk of 
his love for it, after having given such unexampled proofs 
of his disinterestedness." 

" He has refused a bishopric," observed Harclai. 

" Not one, but several," Said De Vere, now rousingr 
from his thoughtfulness. 

" Well !" continued Harclai, " and what does that prove, 
but that he does not wish to be a bishop 1 But has he no 
other attachment to the world T* 

" None that I [know of," answered De Vere, " except 
that it gives him the happiness of an elegant and oseful 
life* which none of us have a right to undervalue." 

" Let him be tried,'' replied Harclai. 
' "Howl" 
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^ Let the 'WoM neglect him, and see what will come of 
it. No ! he has never been tried, for all his nolo episco^ 
pari. He cannot,^' added Harclai, rising, on observiof 
Lady Eleanor about' to retire, " live in a real hermitage, 
with poor simfde folks for his companions. His friends 
must be among the great, or those who want to be- 
come so.** 

^ Rather,** said Lady Eleanor, ** those whom he wishes 
to make so ; for he is always disinterested in his kindness." 

•• In that," said Harclai,**! agree;" and resuming his 
friendly countenance, he took Lady Eleanor's offered 
hand, and said, with an air almost parental, ** God bless 
you, madam ! and peace be to your house." 

Lady Eleanor said, after all, he was a good creature ; 
to which he replied, ** Why, I ought to be ; for the world 
you suppose me to abuse is, I find from my last advices, 
quite reformed." 

** Reformed!" 

** Yes ; for ministers hate taxes, opposition faction, 
lawyers litigation, and churchmen intolerance. Nay, 
wives are grown good ; there have not been more than 
one or -two legal proofs to the contrary at each assize 
town this summer; the opera was bankrupt last winter, 
and women go to bed at two in the morning. Depend 
upon it this is too good to last. * Something is rotten in 
the state of Denmark.' " - 

'* That will comfort you," said Lady Eleanor, wishing 
us good-night; and Harclai resumed his seat. The 
conversation then, on his part, continued of the same 
saturnine cast ; for without scruple or caution at my being 
a stranger, 

'*He railed on lady Fortune in good terms, 
In good aet terms," 

and defended himself when chid by De Vere pretty much as 
Jaques did with the duke, by observing that his complaint 
was against all the world, not of any particular individual 
in it ; *' So that," said he, ** my taxing, like a wild goose, 
flies, unclaimed of any man." 

When Mr. De Vere afterward attended me to my room, 
he thought it necessary to make an apology for the little 
scene I had witnessed. " We have, I fear, been rudely 
occupied with ourselves, instead of showing you the 
civilities we owe you for so kindly coming among us. 
But Harclai is no common person here, as you may per- 
B3 
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eeive. He was one of the oldest and bezt (rietids of my 
kite father; he loves my mother in all sincerity;? aiKd^ 
"vhile one of my trustees jointly with Dr. Herbert, I can- 
not tell yoa what I do not owe him myself* From some 
disappointments^ Ije certainly looks most at the wvon^^ 
side of the heart ; but it is as certain that his own is in tk9 
right place. You will find him, indeed, as worthy as he 
is singularr** 

This account almost pleased and certainly interested 
me, about a man whom I at least had thought extraordi- 
nary, if not- wild. It only^ however, excited my interest 
the more for the people about me ; though without this, 
the gentlemanly bearing and good sense of De Vere, the 
matronly dignity of bis mother, and the pleasing strange- 
ness of ray whole position in this my new abode, occupied 
my thoughts longr before 1 could close them in sleep. 



CHAPTER v.. 

HONOUII. 

Chie m vrham 
The ancient Rdtnan honour more appeara. 
Than any that draws breath In Italy.— SHAKaPBARB^ 

1 PASS the civilities I received the next day from my 
host and hostess, and the many quick steps by which, 
with congenial tempers, persons unknown to each other 
advance from good-will into a sort of intimacy. There 
must, however, be a warmth of temperament, and even of 
imagination, to bring congeniality always to bear. Icicles 
iHay be frozen together, and seem apparently linked ,' but 
it is the warm sun which melts and amalgamates corres- 
pondent natures, so that they run into one another, and 
appear individually the same. Congeniality of feeling is 
often as sudden in its effects as it is unaccountable. All 
that we know of it is, that it is a delight which ages of 
intimacy and even the nearest relationship cannot always 
purchase : and those are wrong who from wariness, of I 
had almost said from experience, are afraid to indulge it. 
Thus s(poke my own young heart. If De Vere's wa» 
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not immediately responsive to it, perhaps he may be 
forgiven. 

' Both hims^f and his mother, however, considering 
their habits, did wonders. Lady Eleanor made me teu 
all I knew of my father, and the campaigns he had served 
** with him who was gone.** 

She did this while we lingered alone together in the 
great dining-room, the morning after -I arrived. She did 
it, too, with her eyes fixed upon the msuiied and fine por- 
trait I had observed the evening before. There was a 
high military air in it : an erect crest, and lofty look of 
rectitude, which fixed the sentiment as the colours did 
the eye. 

I was moved, and showed that I was so. Lady Eleanor 
was pleased, for she did not shrink from the subject ; she 
rather indulged it. No tear came into her eye while it 
passed over the well-known features; but her Ups, spite 
of herself, quivered when she began to speak of them, 

*' I see all you think," said she, ** of this fine resem- 
blance, for such it is. The character of it cannot be 
mistaken. Never was gentleman more truly stamped 
than on that noble brow V* 

She said this with clasped hands and an elevated voice. 
My silent observance showed how I respected her. But 
she checked herself with a command that was evidently 
habitual, and we conversed calmly on the topics which 
the portrait prompted, although there was fire and de- 
struction in all its accompaniments; and General de 
Vere, as 1 afterward discovered, had died the death of a 
soldier. When 1 tell my reader that my own father had 
also died his companion in arms in the same battle, he 
may understand the suddenness of the sympathy which 
sprang up between this interesting family and me, and the 
sort of favour into which I seemed so immediately taken 
by this excellent woman. 

In truth, the Lady Eleanor de Vere was a noble gentle<i> 
woman. Though little smiled upon by fortune, she was 
intrenched, if I may so say, in respectability of every 
kind. She possessed little of the smooth, level, and uni- 
form varnish of untried character, which belongs to most 
of the women of quality of the present day. She be* 
longed rather to other times. Sprung from a long line 
of nobles, through both her parents, she traced to the AU 
bjiais and Piantagenets, and her ancestors had called 
cousin with a king. This had in fact never beeii for* 
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gotten, although it had often to struggle with changeSf 
which had both tried and purified her mind. 

Through one of the sources of her being she derived 
from the Cliffords, and though with infinitely more mild-* 
ness, she was not ill qualified (had she been pushed to it) 
to have imitated her famous ancestor, the threefold 
Countess of Dorset, Pembroke, and Montgomery, in her 
answer to the secretary of state : — " I have been bullied 
by« a usurper, I have been neglected by a court ; but I 
will not be dictated to by a subject."* 

If from this introduction the reader loves the Lady 
£l6anor de Vere as well as I do, he will perhaps excuse 
me if I go on with this sketch ; nor perhaps can there be 
a more convenient time for it than at this epoch of our 
acquaintance. 

Lady Eleanor, then, was the daughter of a nobleman 
of some parliamentary influence in this division of the 
kingdom. This influence he generally exerted for the 
court, and reaped from it the usual benefits which the 
court conferred in return. The daughter, however, and 
the father saw things differently, and Lady Eleanor, 
while she could not oppose, dared secretly to lament 
that the descendant of a hundred barons should be con- 
tent to pass a life in mere parliamentary manceuvring^, 
sometimes with the minister himself, but more frequently 
with subalterns, in support of his power. As arbitrary 
in his family as obsequious at the treasury, the Earl of 
Mowbray could not brook the dissent of his child from 
his proceedings. What was worse, he could not bear 
the superiority of her character. Her presence, her ob- 
servation, though mute, became irksome ; and her per- 
petual praises, of the heroes and patriots of his own 
blood who were gone were so many crimes in his eyes, 
— so many taunts upon what he feared she might think 
(for she never expressed it) his degenerate conduct. 

Under such restraints she lost the little affection he 
had ever entertained for her ; and he seized with readi- 
ness, if not with pleasure, the occasion of what he called 
an undutiful opposition to his will, in refusing a high alli- 
ance, to banish her from his house, as he had previously 
from his heart. It was in vain that she ventured to 
assert, not her power of choice, but her liberty to refuse; 
and to offer, as a composition, never to marry but with 

• Her answer to Sir Jos. "Williamson, who had written to her t» nominate a 
ootttt caodidaie tbr Applebjr. She added, " Your man ehtt'n't Mand." 
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IdM entire approbation. Yet in this she was ready to 
sacrifice mucn, for another had then touched her young 
affection. But the earl was inexorable ; and exiled, por* 
tionles% but as unsubdued as beautiful, she thought no 
duty prevented her from bestowing herself upon one 
who loved her too well to balance between his prudence 
and what he thought affection and honour enjoined* 
Her union with Colonel de Vere was, as far as union 
was concerned, of the happiest kind. A descent equal 
to her own, a spirit which in other times had been chiv- 
alrous, a lofty contempt for all that was selfish, proved 
by a regard for family honour, which had comparatively 
ruined him, commanded her admiration, while the most 
entire and deficate devotion to herself sealed her love. 
The return she made for it was ardent, and kept them 
always lovers. 

The conduct of Colonel de Vere in his family story 
was remarkable. His father, ah able but profuse man, 
in the course of various splendid foreign missions, had 
contracted debts to an immense amount. Though em* 
ployed by, and not averse to, the government, he could 
not prevail upon his son, who was in parliament on their 
own family interest, to give them his support. A de- 
pendent friend, then making his way in the career of 
office, hinted the propriety of a change in politics,-with 
a view to the allowance of many of these debts. It was 
spumed at. 

•• Let my fether's mind be easy,** said De Vere ; **if 
breaking an entail will pay the demands, 1 am ready to 
sign, but let us preserve our independence.^' 

The father balanced. " It will strip you,** said he, ** of 
your finest inheritance, and reduce you to the moated 
house.** 

"I will live, then," replied Colonel de Vere, "in the 
moated house.** 

The parent was struck, but would not consent; at 
least he hesitated, and hesitating died. Creditors to the 
amount of eighty thousand pounds remained to curse his 
memory. 

It was hard upon De Vere ; but loftiness of spirit (for 
I will not call it pride), added to principle, directed him 
to a noble course. He had promised to break the entail» 
a promise which his friends told him was released, be- 
cause not accepted by his father. 
"Mypromiae was virtually to the ersditoi«»^* 
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Vere. In fine, the most considerable estate .was sold ; 
the debts were paid, and De Vere retired, as he said he 
would, to the moated house and comparative poverty. 
It was shared by Lady Eleanor with cheerfulness, and 
while she felt the eclipse of her husband as welt as of 
herself, lier admiration as well as approbation were un- 
ceasing at the generosity that had caused it. 

But the alienation of her father preyed upon her heart. 
She made many efforts to be restored, but in vain ; and, 
sad to relate, the cold and calculating earl — though, as 
his eyes were closing, he sent her a &int forgiveness — 
left the world without having admitted her to his presence. 

Providence had even greater trials for her. The 
colonel, now General de Vere, fell in battle, mortally 
wounded. Lady Eleanor, the moment she heard of it, 
flew to the Continent to attend him, but only arrived time 
enough to see him die. 

There is no necessity to pursue the story. Several 
years had elapsed since that disastrous event, but it was 
only her firmness, supported by sincere resignation, <that 
enabled her to resume comparative enjoyment. She 
was left with two sons of very unequal ages, and had 
now still more straitened cir(iumstances to encounter; 
for the estate of Talbois, which devolved to her eldest 
son, little more- than sufficed to educate and give him the 
accomplishments that seemed his birthright. 

This she could have borne ; but the character of that 
eldest son, which she had carefully concealed from hi9 
father, who, in his occupations abroad, knew it not, gave 
her the greatest uneasiness. 

In Mortimer, however, she had all comfort; in him 
she seemed to see his father revived. He had all his 
parent's high qualities ; more than his cultivation ; even 
greater beauty of person; and, having fallen from no 
nigh expectations, was natui^ally buoyant. He had, how- 
ever, one great fault — ^such at least it was under his 
peculiar circumstances : he possessed a warm and even 
enthusiastic imagination, which often ran away with 
him, and, falling upon a spirit hereditarily independent, 
influenced, as we shall see, the whole cast of his life. 

The person now of most consequence to Lady Eleanor, 
next her children, was her brother. It was not that her 
affisction had been much exercised towards him. Their 
long and distant separation, the total difference of their 
livea and characters, and the little correspondence they 
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bad consequently preserved, prevented it. While she 
had been sequestered at the moated house, the new Eaui 
of Mowbray had followed his idol, political ambition, in 
the only places where that sort of ambition can be wor- 
shipped : in courts, in senates, and among official deities. 
To office he had been dedicated by his father from his 
youth ; and up the ladder of office he had climbed from 
the lowest round consistent with his rank, till now, 
within a few steps of the top, be had been recently placed 
at the head of an extensive and important department. 

It may be thought from this that Lord Mowbray was 
a highly-gifted person ; a man of genius, of eloquence, 
of penetrating abilities, of commanding talents ; at least 
that he had great public principles of policy, which car- 
ried with them a numerous and powerful train of follow- 
ers, and of which he was the inflexible representative; 
at any rate, that he was distinguished by the favour of 
the crown. 

He was none of these. In truth, it is not always that 
these qualifications, even in this country, still less in 
others, are necessary to make a minister of dw third or 
fourth order, such as Lord Mowbray. 

Great obsequiousness to the will of the king; greater 
still to the will of the premier (obsequiousness amount- 
ing to the most absolute resignation of opinion); the 
usages, or, if I may so say, the solemnities of office; 
perhaps the very absence of those talents which bring 
forward other men, but which also bring along with them 
jealousy and trouble ; these, at particular periods (espe- 
cially if there is rank and parliamentary influence, and 
the times are not stormy), are sometimes as successful 
as a far other description of character in placing a -man 
at the head of a department, though not at the head of 
affairs. 

The period we speak of was such a one as we have 
marked. Tliere were already in the council, and par- 
ticularly in the House of Commons, men of the first abili- 
ties and reputation in the empire. Some were unrivalled 
in eloquence ; some in knowledge of political economy ; 
some conciliating ; some commanding ; united, they were 
irresistible. The government could afford to have one 
eommonplace minister among them, and Lord, Mowbray 
had sdl the qnalifieations I have enumerated to be 
that one. 

At the same time there was a part of his character 
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whichy for the undeviating copsisteney as well as enmrgf 
that he displayed in it, entitled him to all respect. This 
was his notion of what he called political discipline. As 
throughout his career he had acted upon a principle 
amounting to sacred of unqualified obedience to all who 
wer6 above him ; so eren in his first advances he exacted 
to the letter from his ofilcial inferiors all that he himself 
had paid to those above him. A subaltern in office, he 
used to hold, could have no opinion but that of his chief; 
a member of parliament none but that of his party ; and 
a&y show of deviation from these duties was treated by 
him as treason, and, as such, held in abhorrence. 

These and other such maxims were laid down by him 
in a manner little less than oracular; they were para- 
mount to all others in his notions of government ; indeed, 
they were almost the only notions of government which 
he possessed: for as to all great views of policy, foreign 
or domestic, he left them to those whom he at the time 
sum>orted ; satisfied, himself, with supporting them. 

Tills little sketch of one of the greatest personages of 
our history is inserted* perhaps, not quite in its regular * 
order in this place ; yet it probably may not be amiss 
that the reader should understand as soon as possible the 
characters which I have undertaken to introduce to hini« 



CHAPTER VI. 



A DIONITART. 



That ehnrelunan bean a boonteoos iniDd Indeed. 

SHAMPBAaX. 

Th« arrival of Dr. Herbert, prebendary of ^ and 

president of College, Oxford, put an end to my con* 

ference with Lady Eleanor. 

From Harclai's account of him, I might have expected 
to see a smooth, silken, rosy-gilled minion, wlio had 
basked into an unmeaning manner and physiognomy ia 
the sunshine of the church. It was not so. - Ashe de* 
scended from his carriage, I perqeived a( once a man of 
decided mien^ and one who combined much thought with 
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kadwledge of the world. Such his air and self-poaees- 
non bespoke almost at the first >glance. I observed, that 
though he had that bearing of command which conseioos- 
iiess of power in the head of a house in so great a uni* 
varsity sdways generates, he addressed himself to Lady 
Elean<»r with most affectionate politeness, I might almost 
say reverence. At the same time his courtesy was so 
perished as to make it evident he had learned it 

" In tapestry balls 
And courts of prinocs, where it first was named.** 

Though I was of the sister university, I had, indeed, 
wondered at Harclai's mention of him, for I was no 
stranger to his high reputation, both as a scholar and the 
governor of a college. I knew how many great ones 
owed much of their distinction even in politics to his 
auperintendence in the cloister, and his advice afterward 
in the world. I knew, too, how much he was consulted 
in the hisfhest quarters on the government of the church 
and ihe disposal of dignities,, many of which, as has been 
said, he had refused for himself. If this was ambition, 
it was of a sort which few practised, and which XiOrd 
Mowbray said he never could understand. 

From all these considerations, I had conceived the 
highest respect for him, notwithstanding Harclai's at- 
tempt at sarcasm the mght before; and as a young man, 
I HBgarded him, on his arrival, with a sort of awe. This 
made me more observant of De Vere's address to him, 
which,, though of mixed affection and respect, preserved 
all that internal independence and decision for which I 
tbenvSts^I have ever since, admired him. 

I was introduced to Dr. Herbert by both Lady Eleanor 
and her son, as a person .whom, for the sake of those who 
were no more, they were disposed to value. I received 
;a coiresponding reception from him, and he seemed to 
seaich me through with a pair of small, but very vivid 
bteick eyes* as he shook .my hand. With the sentiment 
ae well as the superiority of manner acquired by so much 
mingling of himself with youth, he said, with a smile, 
mixed perhaps with a little pomp and protection, " I am 
^ways happy to make acquaintance with such a counte- 
nance at such an ^ge. It does one's own age good to 
eee painted in plain characters what has been called ' the 
confidence with which youth rushes abroad to take pos- 
session of the world.' " 
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In another person I might have thought thk aifoetad^ 
almost impertinent; but uttered from a mouth of author* 
ity, with an air of great eelf-possession, and by a com* 
nanding figure, ciothed in a silk cassock, and the digai- 
tanr's hat, it seemed to me little less than patriarchaL 

Lady Eleanor, however, who heard the speech, could 
not help saying, '* The president miist take care how he 
talks of the world to Mr. Beauclerk, for Mr. Harclai haa 
been beforehand with him." 

** Is Harclai here, then ?" asked Dr. Herbert, with some- 
thing like a check ; ** I saw no sign of him, not even hia 
dog." 

•• I dare say," observed De Vere, •• if you wiB look tor 
him in the oak grove, you will find him— 

* Undeir a tree, like a dropped aeora.' * 

«* Of course t must go on with the passage," said the 
president, laughing, ** ' It may weU be called Jove's tree, 
when it dropped forth such fruit.' They say he is more 
bitter than ever." 

** There is, however, worth in his bitterness," said Lady 
Eleanor; <* and i really believe he only abusea the world 
because he loves the human species." 

^ For human species," replied the president, ** I would 
read individuals. But, in truth, be knows nothing really 
about the world he abuses; he is too indiscriminatingfor 
an oracle : and, after all, I believe mer^ pique at some dis» 
appointments, weaving itself in with his romantic notione 
(not worn out at sixty), makes him the recluse he i»: aoMi 
ttiis he calls philosophy." 

This was uttered with a high autlioritative air, and I 
lost not a word of it. 

^ However," added the doctor, ** thoush beloved, and I 
verily believe deservedly, in this house, I do not ooneeive 
him to be a model even here ; for my good friend, I know^ 
always thinks and acts for himself." 

?•* I am afraid," cried De Vere, ** something more ia im- 
lied in this, than your politeness allows you to diacloee* 
am afraid you have thought, and still think me a very 
obstinate feuow." 

""I ikaU peihapa think you ao," replied Dr. Heibert, 
*if yott treat what I am in fact charged with with your 
former disdain ;" then pressing hia srm, in a manner thsl 
denoted real regard, mixed wim a wjsh to enaora a Hwom^ 
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able hearing, he beffged to be allowed to take a walk with 
him.by the bank of the canal. 

*' Perhaps,** said De Vere, laughing, but rather to dis^ 
guise his wonder at the president's address, ** we shall 
find Mr. Harclai there ; for, from the Mrildness and total 
neglect of the place, it is his farourite haunt. I often 
find him lying at length among the weeds with which it 
is overrun ; and, besides, it gives him his favourite amuse* 
ment of seeing Triton duck himself.** 

^* We will duck Harclai too, if we find him,** said the. 
president, adopting the laughing tone of De Vere, in 
effect to ^ve a lighter air, as least inconvenient to hit 
carrying him off. 

Lady Eleanor looked her surprise ; but veUinc curionty 
^ith her natural self-command, she said^ fus tney went 
out, *' Dr. Herbert, I shall of course see you as soon aa 
you return V* to which the president replied, bowing veiv 
low, that not to do so would be a solecism in good 
breeding as well as friendship. 

I no.v found myself in a situation not too agreeable $ 
that of feeling one is de trap in company ; and, to re- 
lieve my own awkwardness, as well as Lady Eleanor, 
I said I would endeavour to find out Mr. Harclaif 
whose manner and conversation, I observed, were at 
least very interesting: and Lady Eleanor assenting^ I 
sallied forth at random, only taking cave not to go aeaJT 
the canal. 

In truth, my excuse to Lady Eleanor was not merely 
a cover; for I really wished once more to encounter 
a character that seemed to furnish so much food lor 
observation. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

\ 

CYNICAL. 

I love to eope him in these raUen fits, 

For then he's fVill of niatter.~8HAurKA.RM. 

They aay you are a melancholy fellow. 

I am no; i do lore it better than laaghing.— />«{. 

I fomfD the object of my search not exactly as De Vere 
had prognosticated '' like a droppM acorn," bat sitting on 
a little camp-stool (without which he seldom walked 
-abroad) under the statue of Julius Caesar. 

This master of the world, and at one time of all the 
spirits in it, except "the lean and hungry Cassius,** 
frowned from his pedestal with a most imperial air, at 
the end of a retirea walk of chestnuts. 

Our philosopher was occupied with the very play which 
bears his name, and on which he was so intent that he 
aeareely minded the inward growling of Triton, who lay 
euiied round with his head enveloped in his bushy tafll, 
Jeavingroom only for one eye to open, which glared upon 
me as I approached. 

This and my footsteps at length roused Mr. Harclai, 
who received me, as I thought, with no pleasure at bein^ 
disturbed. I made a lame sort of an excuse for breaking 
in upon him, informing him of the arrival of Dr. Her- 
bert, who had carried off Mr. De Vere, and left me to my 
fortune. 

^And a good fortune too," said Harclai, ''if he left 
you to yourself;" and his eye glanced again on the book 
from which he had raised it. 

A bad beginning, thought I, for my wished conversa- 
tion; but, perceiving the study that occupied him, I could 
not help observing upon the appropriate spot he had 
chosen for the perusal of this great effort of genius. 

•* Which is your favourite character in iti" asked he. 



I readily answered, « Cassius." 
' '^ I should have thought Antony," said he, in the saoM 
toiM of indiflbrcnce. 



^Because yoa axB no doubt one of those that eletp 
ci'niglits, and love playSf and hear inosicy as Antony did. 
One who, from your age, of course think the wodd it all 
before ]^ou where to choose. So thought De Vem. 
Yet he is changed, though not a great <teai <dder Aiui 
you." 

Interested about aU that concerned my new friend, I 
seized upon this with avidity, hoping it might be a con^ 
meneement of what I widwd much to know. I soon 
found, however, that there was no chance of my obtain* 
ing the hktory of the engaging people among whom I 
ml so strangely fallen ; for old Harclai had again betaJien 
himself to his book, and seemed readinglo himself with a 
peculiar sort of pleasure. 

WiUing yet to try at conversation, I ventmed onoe 
more, and said, *«I wonder if our thoughts are the same 
as to the most striking passages of this fine play f* 

''And pray, young gentleman," asked he, ''what are 
yours?" 

" They are," I returned, " not so much the usual grand 
passages in the character of Brutus, and the atirring-up 
q( the people by Antony, as those exquisite touches of a 
decided proud and mighty spirit in Oassius, which led him 
4o hate himself, for being ' m awe* of soefa a thinff as be 
himself." 

"Good," said Harclai. 

«« Which induced him also," I oontiauedt «« while 
other men slunk with tenor from a portentous naghl, 
when 

« The gmves stood tenantlee^ >nd the t k md ie i daiid 
Bid Hoeak and gibber In the Boouui ■treace.' 

to oomrt it, aa he says, 'unbraced, 

* And bare bis boaom to die thunder •tone.*" 

** Good, again," said Hardai, fixing his eye upon me* 
•* And why did he do this V* 

** Because," continued I, " it was a night that suited 
those who ^knew the world so full of faults,' and he 
hoped for the downfall of pride and usurping ambition." 
. Having said this with some emphasis, I was pleased to 
find it operated in my favour with the old gentleman. 

*^ Do you know," said he, closing the book, " that this 
is exacUy my own feeling? Do you know, too, I never 
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expected this— I thought you had been a mere eodceied* 
commdnplace spirit ; one of the glozers of the worid, 
who do as they are bid, ' and bend the crooked p^^eemt 
of the knee, where thrift may follow fawning.* But if 
nistead of being a hypocrite — a disciple of the villain 
C^sterfield— all tilings to all men (as all men almost 
are, and therefore perhaps you), — ^you are made of higher 
mettle-^yott are one who will suit Mortimer, though, I 
liEr, not Dr. Herbert." 

I told him I was flattered with his observation, and 
especially as it named me in the same breath with Mr. 
De Vere, of whom I had conceived the highest opinion. 

" You show, no ill judgment," he returned, *f thoogh m; 
yomtff. Mortimer is a man who, as well as ArbuthnaC, 
would have made Swift burn his travels. As you fell in 
with him so lately, you can hardly, I think, know muck 
of his life, still less of his character, otherwise I should 
askt 

* Wherefore do you look 
Upon tbat poor and broken bankrapt there T* 

Depend upon it, if you wish advancement, he can never 
serve you; nay, I question if his intimacy would not stop 
jrour rise at court, if such is your aim." He said this 
so dryly, and his eyelids vibrated, and his lip curled so 
violently, that I almost resented it, and felt a little angry. 
I contented myself, however, with replying, I had no 
such object, but at the same time could not help won* 
dsring at his observation : as from his apparent prinei- . 
pies and known high connexions, I could discover nothing* 
m regard to De Vere that did not tend to the contrary. 
He smiled, but in bitterness, yet not wholly unmixed with 
something like the kindness of protection. 

** What I mean is," continued he, perceiving I waited 
for some explanation, *' that had our friend been less 
generous and more pliable, or had he had more suspicion 
and less independence, he would have been a very differ- 
ent person from the mere country gentleman he is at 
present. We shall see, however, what his courtly adviser 
will do to bcibe him back from his sillynotions : lor much 
I mistake if he is not now reading him an admirable 
■lesson upon the reasonableness of slavery in the world. 
But tsMe my word for it he will not succee^^unless, 
indeed, he bring a woman in his hand," 
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Taking him d la Ultre>, I assured him no lady had 
airived with Dr. Herbert. 

*' Pooh l^ said the old man, with something like fretful- 
ness, ** thou art but a moonish youth after all;'* and he 
seemed walking away. 

Not willing to lose him, I followed, and, as civilly as L 
conid, apologized for breaking in upon his solitude ; add- 
ing, that if my presence was inconvenient, I would ^eek 
another walk, and wander alone. 

" Don't go," said he ; " stay at least till you see how 
this experiment turns out. You may get a lesson upon 
the art of rising at court, and profit better than poor De 
Vere, who was always stupid at it. But why do I call 
him poor and stupid ? He was my own bov before he 
wrote man ; and now he is a man such as I would have 
him. But he could not be otherwise with such a father 
and mother. You have heard of his father V 

I said 1 had, as a gallant soldier who had given his life 
to his countiy, but no more. 

"Then you may learn," replied he; "and yet" (and 
here his smile became most sardonic indeed) '* he was a 
mere fool in his generation, unlike all other men, and 
could not show his face either in court or city, I'U 
answer for it. 

" You move ray curiosity," said I. 

"Why, he married a woman just as she was turned 
out of doors, without a sixpence, merely because he 
loved her before she was disinherited ; and he afterward- 
ruined his fortune to pay. his father's debts, merely 
becaute he had promised to do so. What was worse 
still, they might possibly have been paid for him if he 
had only changed sides in politics. Now out upon such 
a blockhead I" 

Here the old man could scarcely contain himself^ and 
laughed outright. 

** No, no !" continued he, '* do not stay. Tliis is a bad 
air— get out of it as fast as you can." 

I became more and more interested, and after a few 

Suestions, his love for the memory of the general and 
is family made him relate not only what I have told of 
their history, but many other traits of De Vere himself, 
which I treasured up as accurately as I listened to them 
greedily. 

** Come," said he, in good humour, perceiving that I 
aincerely admired his friends; " after all, you shall not, 
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iro. You »eem to have stuff in you, and peibaps I may 
llkp voM. and may teU you De Vcre's story ; and then 
vou b^ ynow what I meant by the preaident's bringmg 
a woman in hii hand; which you, matter-of-fact as y«w 
are, thought the same as bringing her in a poatchMM5. 
Herbert would not venture upon that. Yet I question if 
he is not makmg use of a woman in his present eflorts, 
as much as if he had brought her hteraUy in his hand.** 

Here the humorist (for such I own I now began to 
think him) quickened his pace, looking now and^en over 
Ms shoulder towards the canal, and rather watching the 
effect which this last intimation had on me. 

I confess I was so prepossessed with contrary notiou 
of the dignified ecclesiastic 1 had seen, that! conld mrt 
go along with my informant in this account, and fanly 

^ ** Live,^8aid he, •* and know better ; and for tins pur- 
pose go yourself to the court, or the ministei's leoee; 
Scrifice yourself to fortune, and think it happinees to 
bask in the smile of a man like yourself. Do this, and 
you will find Dr. Herbert commend you." 

» Impossible," said I, «*'ev w^ could I do so ; which—*' 

** Is eqwdly impossible no doubt," interruirtedihe raikr, 
with a sneer. '* But tell me, for you seem imgemiivvitUM 
(but for which, mark me, I do not trust you a whit the 
more), what is your own ambition ?" 

•* My father," replied I, '* was a soldier." 
' •* Is it arms, thenf' said he with quickness. "Do yoa 
wish to be a legal murderer?" 

*«It is too late, even if I did," rejoined I, not mindiBg 
his false inference. 

'•Good!" said he, "you will not cut a thro^at to hu- 
mour a crowned head, or at the mandate of a c6L6» 
blooded, calculating, quill-driving clerk, who, with a 
stroke of his pen, signs the death-warrant of a whole race^ 
spreads fire and destruction over an entire region of 
plenty and happiness, and then goes home to dinner and 
to sleep. Oh, power! power! how art thou abused, and 
how true is it said of thee that thou makest the ang^ 
weep!" 

••"Surely," said I, struck with his emphasis, •* this most 
be exaggerated. Could there be such a cold-blooded 
minister, no generous soldier would be his instrufflent.* 

•*! ten thee agtain,** returned he, ^ rtiou art but a meon- 
vA yiouth. I could come near honie» bat what do yoa - 
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think oi Louvois and Turenne 1 Yet Louvois's me^t^' 
was then almost devote^ and Turentie himself ^/ahmt 
honneur a PhommeJ* Such is the hypocritical dies* which 
lying history gives to this gull of a world !" 

I am ashamed to say I felt awed, though aware of the 
fallacy V I at least was silent. 

. " Well," said he, " your next move ? To the churoh 
with Herbert, or to the court with Cla3rton ?" 

*M have neither learning nor interest," said I, *»iif-. 
ficient to encourage me ; and as for Clayton, I know not 
who he is." ' 

" I cry you mercy," said he : *•! thought * not to know 
him argued thyself unknown.* Learn then, that Mr« 
Clayton is a skilful gentleman who never let slip aa op- 
portunity of showing the nonsense of supposing tliat 
either talents, or eloquence, or bii:th, or original interest, or 
even great industry, or agreeable qualities, or suavity, or 
dignity of manners, are at all necessary for rising to the 
first honours and proportionate wealth. Even Dr. Her- 
bert holds up his hands at his rise, and tells you the only 
situation for which he is fitted by nature." 

** And what is that 1" asked I,"with excited curiosity. 

•* Tuft-hunting," replied he, " and tale-bearing between 
men of quality and office. This and a smooth face, be 
assured, are all that he has found necessary to rise. But 
no, I do him wrong. His talents are of a sublimer kind ; 
he has a knowledge of human nature far deeper than I '• 
have in my injustice stated ; which makes Dr. Herbert's 
accoimt shallow and superficial. Yes, yes, 1 have done 
wrong." 

Here he quickened his pace ; and I followed him, more 
than ever desirous of eliciting information from him 
concerning De Vere and his friends. But I had a deli* 
cate p^rt to play. I scarcely knew my hostj still less 
my present companion. I had much way to make with 
everybody before I could be in a situation to aspire te 
the confidence I wished. Harclai might give it if he 
pleased, but I felt I must wait his time, and at present 
he was not in the vein ; for throwing himself into a cov* 
ered Seat, he opened his book again, while Triton rolled 
himself as usual at his* feet, and he rather abruptly cried 
out, 

** Good morrow, 'we shall perhaps meet at dinner, 
though I want to go home ; but this churchman's visit 
may detain me. If I am wanted, which is possible, pray 

Vol. 1.— C 6 
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teli Lady Eleanor I am here watching an epitome of the 
world." 

At these words, I found his quick eye had fixed upon a 
comer of the sea^ where there was an immense spider's 
webt the tyrant of which lay coiled up, ready to sally out 
and strike his fangs into any straggler that should come 
within his reach. 

** Look at that rascal," said he, *' how harmless and 
quiet he appears. How many poor dupes may be pres- 
ently his victims, unless I crush him ! Yet why should 1 1 
He is not human, and if he were, — but why should I mor- 
alize* when here is one who will do it so much better 1" 
and he opened his volume at Timon of Athens. Rather 
shocked, and yet respecting his wish to be alone, I did 
not press him further ; but left him, full of wonder and 
cmiosity about himself, Herbert, De Vere, and all the 
seeming mysteries with which I thought myself sur- 
rounded. 



CHAPTER VUL 

A CONTRAST, 
m teach yon differences.— SHiLXSF-XAKB. 



The walk and conversation hy the canal lasted longer 
than mine with Harclai. I relate not their result here, 
because it will come in better in another place. At 
present, I wish merely to introduce to the reader my new 
friends, among whom I was persuaded to remain many 
weeks. In short, Lpassed much time in the precincts of 
Talbois. I was invited to Dr. Herbert^ where I spent 
many days at a time, in a manner and in conversation 
which gave me great delist. The president was full 
of knowledge, natural and acquired. His abilities were 
of the first cast. Shrewd and observing, as well as 
learned, he knew, but by no means hated, the world ; and 
when cultivated with sincerity, as he was by me, no one 
could be more open, or impart himself with greater 
facility. A little pomp, perhaps a little pride, in having 
from personal merit alone achieved that which the 
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li^gliest dignities, and even power, cannot always eflbel 
for other men, would peep out amid biis confidencea. 
But Harclai also had pride, and tl)e pride of both seemed 
pardonable. What struck me, however, was that the 
president inveighed against the pride of De Vere ; la- 
mented that so fine a mind, with such elegant cultivation^ 
and supported by such general ability, should all be 
marred, together with the hopes of advancement (which, 
from the inferiority of his fortune to his tank, was very 
necessary to him), by a proud nature, rendered prouder 
by that very inferiority. " His own native dignity,'* 
said the president, " is so great, that he can alSbrd to un» 
bend a little, and yet preserve independence sufficient to 
carry an ordinary man through thc^ world with, honour* 
But, to my great vexation, who love him so much, he 
adds to it a morbid sensibility which has only increased 
his mistakes ; and, what is not least, a spirit of romance 
which makes it more difficult to cure them." 

In the course of our communication, the president 

gave me his proofs of this : to which he was encouragedt 
e said, by the confidence which De Vere had reposed ia 
ikie himself, and, as he was pleased to add, that I might 
not throw myself away at every little temporary disgusl 
with a world which, after all, said he, we were made for, 
with all its faults. 

Young (and perhaps romantic) as I was, I own this 
seemed no more than the language of good sense. From 
the prj^sident's lips; it also seemed the language of fair 
experience, avoiding the extremes of an enthusiast, 
which he certamly was not. For though embowered, if 
I may so say, in the quiet and learned retreats of Oxford, 
of which he was the ornament, he had been long in the 
world, and was even now by no means out of it. The 
difference was, that the men of the world now came to 
hinij — whereas, before, he lived in the midst of thetn ; a 
distinction by no means unremarked, or unpleasing to this 
practical observer of mankind. 

How great a contrast to this was Harclai ! He had 
not the deeper learning of the president, though he had 
much even of that, having turned a long leisure to account 
by study. But he confessed it was useless, except as far 
as books described men. Hence the satirists of Rome 
and of modem times, Horace, Juvenal, Boileau, and 
Pope — and the more just observers of mankind, at 
Shakspeare and Montaigne, were now his only author% 
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•ad of these he could make copious use. He would have 
included Swift, but that he had earljr, he said, detected 
him in the Very hypocrisy he railed against: and un- 
masked the most enslaved of courtiers in the would-be 
despiser of courts. Unfortunately, this penetrating 
•hrewdness in seizing the weak and vicious sid? of 
things was sufficiently, he thought, supported by expe- 
rience t^^make him not merely a theorist. 

He was of an ancient family and fair fortune ; but for 
which last he would perhaps have pursued the bar, after 
he had assumed its gown. His rank in ilife gave him 
access to the great, particularly in the country where he 
was known ; but a natural plainness of manner, and indif- 
ference to what might be thought of him, made him little 
welcome in high society. It occasioned the first great 
wound his feelings sustained. 

He had a brother left wholly dependent upon him, 
whom he got placed about the court. This brother, as 
much his opposite in personal graces as mental merit, im- 
I^ored his assistance to enable him to marry the daughter 
of a nobleman supposed to be rising in ceurc favour. He 
immediately settled upon him a^considerable part of his 
fortune. But the lady was fine, and the brother ungrate- 
ful. Harclai's plainness and sincerity were disagreeable 
toliis sister-in-law's family; he was neglected, and even 
ridiculed by those whom his bounty had made happy ; 
and he left their house like another Lear. His disgust 
was interminable, and his affections for ever bruised. , 

A kinsman now consulted him in the choice of a wife. 
Harclai'liad known the lady from her. cradle, and ap- 
proved with all his heart. Within the first year she 
eloped ; and the husband, attended by Harclai, called the 
seducer to the field. Bat he there fell himself: and, as 
was said, the adulteress beheld the combat. The seducer 
afterward was promoted in the army, and rose to a great 
post in the states and the adulteress, again married, be-> 
came the centre of fashion. 

A thousand instances, as he said, had met his observa- 
tion of principles renounced, benefits forgotten, and 
friends unremembered. But what roused his disgust 
more than any thing else was an affront to his honour, 
whioh^he said he should resent upon mankind to his dying 
day* Political animosity had long divided his county, 
and fi^om confidenee in his integrity he was pitched upon 
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by the leaders of both parties to negotiate an appfOZBa*- 
tion. He felt this the most glorious situation in wbi^ « 
private man could be placed. He succeeded } and, for a 
while he was honoured with the title of peacemdtert 
which he would not have exchanged to be a duke. But 
the parties quarrelled, and each reproached the other with 
a breach of terms. Appeal was made to Harclai, as ttie 
only witness. He stated the facts, and was disayawed 
by both. As he was devoted to plain dealing, the wound 
thus inflicted was never cured. He despised his fellow* 
creattfres in a mass^ but particularly politicians, and peo- 
ple of his own raak ; for, ui^appily, he staid not to look 
at the other side of the accoimt, where he mig^ have 
found a great and happy balance in their favour. 

He had yet one comfort left ; his friendship for General 
de Vere and his wife, who alone satisfied his expects- 
tions, and exercised the little remnant of his attaeli- 
jnents. 

Such was Harclai, whom, mistaken as he was, I eoidd 
not help respecting, nay, almost loving, for the proofs he 
dealt out with large hand of kindness to the poor, and 
assistance to the helpless in every situation. Neverthe- 
less, I loved not his manners as I did those of the presi- 
dent. Such is the invariable effect of real good breed- 
ing and elegant cultivation, in comparison with bluntness, 
wherever found. Harclai, however, told me most about 
De Vere. 

As to De Vere himself, I found him so full of rich 
mind, and though at first, from circumstances, re- 
served, yet so free and communicative in the end, 
and at the same time he communicated himself witii 
80 much delicacy, and where I thought him romantic had 
so much seeming reason for his romance, that I felt my 
attachment as well as my pleasure in his society grow 
every hour. 

There were other ladies in his history besides his 
mother. But why do I hint, when a whole life's intimacy 
with all those I have mentioned, and the freest access to 
papers and letters, gave me a distinct view of the life 
of De Vere ; in which 1 discovered many interesting vi- 
cissitudes, and a mind often acting under the extreme of 
feeling, but in its feeling always hoilourable. As I have 
naid, then, can I please myself more, or do better for 
others, than to give a picture of this life, and this miti% 
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|» «he w^iai I tberafore proceed to do so ; and linica^ 
feorward (he reader is^ to consider me no longer a9 an 
aetorontbe scene, but as a faithful biographer, whom 
tem^ trust as if it were my own life I was recording* 



CHAPTER IX. 

TBS APVSBSmSS OT CBIU)HQOD. 

a^ I TMiiAmtor, Adam, it was upon this ftsliion bequeathed me, by viU bqt 
a poorthouMiod crowns ; and, as thoa say*st, charged my brother on his blest* 
iof ta breed me well,— and there begins my sadness. For call you that kMf> 
iiif Sva gvitleBMuaLOf my birth, that diiSBrs not flram thostalUng of aaax? 

-> " SHAKSPCiLRB. 

I WOULD pass the earlier life of De Vere, but that part 
q( it was spent in comparative adversity, occasioning a 
development of character, which it probably would 
Otherwise have wanted. 

it has been stated, that on the death of her husbandy 
Lady Eleanor was left with two sons, De Vere, and a 
liiotiier much, older. This, and the will of his father 
ibunded upon it, checkered his lot for years. 

Jt was the will of a soldier, " whose business His to 
die." For it was short, made in a camp, and made by 
liimself. With the real character of his eldest son, he 
was, from various circumstances, quite unacquainted. 
For the general had passed several years in arms, at a 
distance from home, and his heir had been for some time 
before taken off his hands by his brother-in-law, Lord 
Mowbray. What wonder then, if he did not know him? 
Had he done so, or had Lady Eleanor brought herself to 
confess her opinion of him, he would never have left 
tilings as he did. 

The estate, indeed, of Talbois and the borough pos- 
sessions, were entailed on his children, fofi whom Dr. 
Herbert and Harclai were trustees ; but the portion otf 
the younger son was but five hundred pounds, with the 
general's commendation to the elder, to give him the 
breeding of a gentleman, and ever to afford him his sup- 
port and protection. The general knew not what he ^d. 

It is scarcely possible to conceive two characters so 
much in contrast as those of the two De Veres. The 
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one, cold, calculating, and close; proud, but without dic<- 
Bity; ambitions, but indifferent to pubUc opinion; to^m 
inferiors a tyrant, to his superiors a slave. The other, 
warm, nay, enthusiastic, particularly in his admiration of 
nature i and little mindful of consequences when his feel- 
ings were concerned. Yet, though high minded and high 
principled, he was aspiring rather than ambitious ; open 
from disposition, but forced by situation into reserve. 
The elder was harsh, greedy, and overbearing; qualities 
of which his brother seemed both the object and the vic- 
tim ; the younger, generous and mild, except when op- 
pressed, when he could assume an attitude which few 
could resist^ ^ 

The disparity of years, however, at first gave the 
elder an advantage over tlie younger, which he cruelly 
abused, by leaving him in the total want of every thing 
that bejfitted a gentleman's son. Whether as to edu- 
cation, the comforts, or almost even the necessaries of 
life, Mortimer was equally destitute. He was separated 
from his mother, and conHned to the moated house, 
whither his brother seldom came, and where he was left 
to such society as the children of the neighbouring far- 
mers could supply. These, though at an age when we 
are seldom nice as to our associates, he avoided ; for he 
remembered the station he had been in, and, child as he 
was, felt himself a De Vere. 

It was this that made him feelingly alive to those other 
privations to which he was condemned, particularly in 
regard to instruction, and something even with respect to 
outward appearances. 

It is difficult to account for this conduct in his brother 
on the score of avarice alone, though that would go far. 
But the elder De Vere was peculiarly excited against the 
younger, from two causes $ partly from dislike to his 
motJier, who knew, and had not concealed from hiiu her 
opinion of his own character, and who had shown afde- 
cided preference to this worthier scion of her noble stock ; 
but, chiefly, from his never-ending blame of his father, 
for his romantic folly, as he called it, in paying his grand- 
father's debts, by which his own consequence and fortune 
had been so -sensibly diminished. The bequest of a 
younger brother to his care and maintenance was a fresh 
mvasion, as he thought, of his rights, all proceeding from 
the same silly generosity of feeling : and, as the boy 
seemed rebellious and gloomy, he resolved to curb mm^ 
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and gratify his spleen against his father at the samtt 
time. 

It was a treatment, however, to which, as he grew up, 
Mortimer could less and less submit. His sense of it 
was sharpened by the knowledge which he had acquired ~ 
(more than by tradition) of the former greatness of the 
he Veres. Fond of inquirj', even as a child, he had aT 
natural turn for reading, which was only limited by the 
paucity of his then resources. But English history lay- 
in abundance before him in the library ; and the puissant 
De Veres figured with such power and brilliancy, in the 
earlier part, of it, as to engage all his attention. This waft 
heigltened even to devotion by a large and illuminated 
manuscript, which his research had discovered on neg- 
lected shelves, in which the family history had been bla- 
zoned. Here, besides a long line of Norman heroes, he 
found that Edward, Earl of Oxford, who, in the days of 
Elizabeth, united in his single person the character of 
her greatest noble, knight, and poet. 

This was that earl who set his own father-in-law, the 
all-powerful Burleigh, at such brave defiance on a point 
of honour,* and of whom it was recorded, that he scarcely 
ever moved from Castle Hedingham to London without 
eighty 1 ivered retainers in his train. Here, also, he found 
the memorable Sir Francis ; and the boy, with a sweOiagr 
heart, read in the words of Sir Robert Naunton, descril>. 
ingthis eminent person, V*that it might be a question 
whether the nobility of his house or the honour of his 
achievements might most commend him. I find not,'* 
said Sir Robert, ** that he came much to the court, but 
when he did, no man had more of .the queen's favour, 
and none less envied, for he seldom troubled it with the' 
jealousie and allarum of supplantations ; his undermining 
Tvere of another kind. They report, that the queen, as she 
loved martial men, would court this gentleman as soon 
as he appeared in her presence." 

This account excited Mortimer's sympathy and admi- 
ration, to a degree that was uhdefinable, even to himself; 
as did the following passage in one of Sir Francis's own 
letters: **I went to court, and became I would use nobo^ 
die's help to give me access to her majesty^ I Tesolved to 
show myself," et cetera. This, and the honourable in- 
ference ^wn from the passage quoted, ^ his vndermm-' 
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ingMwert of another A;tW/'inade a lasting impression on 
the young heart of Mortimer, and influenced his charac- 
ter in after-times. 

But he thought of the neglect of his education with 
grief, and of all his other privations with indignation, tiU 
at last, like another Orlando, he broke out against his 
tyrant, in one. of the few visits which the latter paid to 
the moated house. 

**I care not," said he 'to his brother, in a tone of loftjr 
anger, •* that you do not, nay, that you cannot love me. 
That I might bear, but I wonder your own.blooddoes not 
cry out upon you, for leaving your father's son, a De 
Vere as well as yourself, no better, in all that belongs 
to a gentleman's iBstruction, than your hind, or game- 
keeper." 

"And am I bound to do morel" would his brother 
reply, " or have you fortune to pretend to more, that you 
thus rebel 1 If you have, the doors are open ; go : and 
see what the name of De Vere will do for you." 

Such was sometimes the mildest treatment which 
Mortimer met with from the heir of his father, who, 
busy in pushing his fortune under his uncle. Lord Mow* 
bray, did not condescend to think much of a younger 
brother. 

The youth, thus repressed, could only fly gloomily to 
the woods and solitudes that surrounded his paternal 
house. For he had no friend of his own age or condi- 
tion to whom he coul^ unburthen his o'erfraught heart. 
It was hence, however, that he imbibed that taste for 
the beauties of nature, as well as that contemplative 
habit and reserve, but above all that feeling of independ» 
ence, which, added to other accidents, ever after distin- 
^ished him. Sometimes, indeed, he betook himself to 
Harclai, who gave him what consolation he could, whe* 
ther by advice or instruction, for, as he said, "he loved 
the boy." But the boy, though fond of his conversation, 
with all its uncouthness, had, even before this, felt scru- 
ples in taxing his time so much as his regular instniption 
required, and Harclai himself perceived that a more 
regular tutorage was necessary to do justice to his de- 
sire of improvement. 

.Fortunately, there was at that time, incumbent of tho 

vicarage, a character as ignorant of the world, but as 

learned in books, as Harclai could possibly wish* To 

him he applied for assistance, but at first without succ#st* 

C 
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thoug^h backed with the ofTer of a stipend equal la 
' amount to half the living itself. But the vicar was rich 
with an income ef one hundred pounds a-year^ and beipg, 
moreover, impatient of all restraint upon his hours, from 
the despotism acquired over them during; the habits of a 
college life, he would have refused the heir of the crown 
as a pupil, with an archbishopric as a reward, had it 
chained him to any particular service at any particular 
tipne. But what nls indolence refused, his benevolence 
and, still more, his virtuous indignation granted i and 
upon being informed of the tyranny exercised over JDe 
Vere, he consented to receive him. 

Dr. Penruddoclc was about sixty years old' when he 
thus undertook to impart to De Tere some of the 
learning which he had acquired in the recesses of his 
cloister at Oxford, from which he ,was remarkable for 
never having stirred during a fellowship of thirty years. 
More than learning, however, was not in his pQ:^er ; for 
it is hardly possible to conceive a life that had been 
either more uniform, more harmless, or less active — 
perhaps I might add, from its extreme simplicity, more 
aappy, but that the advocates of ambition, as the proper 
stimulant of human nature, might laugh at my own sim- 
plicity as much as they certainly would at Pennfddock's. 

It happened that the vicarage was that of his native 
village, and in the gift of the college of which he was a 
fellow, and from the moment of his election all his 
hopes, wishes, and aspirations were directed to the one 
obrject of succeeding to the cure of the place that had 
given him birth. If this was ambition, it was not of 
that vaulting sort which overleaps itself, for in the end 
his wishes were crowned, though after waiting the deaths 
of two incumbents. This exhausted near thirty years 
of his life, during which he was but twice known to have 
stirred more than five miles from the university, nor ever 
had he been without the college walls after nine o^clock. 
Here he attained to considerable, if we may not srfy pro- 
found, learning, in a variety of branches, though the use- 
fulness of many of them might be made a question. 

From all this it may easily be imagined that when he 
did at last emerge from a fellow's room to a snug 
vicarage, he brought with him all his old manners. So 
inveterate, indeed, were the habits of Dr. Penruddock, 
.that in his very village, or even ih his own garden, he 
never appeared without a band ; and would have worn his 
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gowu too, but that in his quadrangle at Exeter College 
he knew h'e had often dispensed with it. 

Hence also, whether at his own or at other tables* h« 
always repeated the college Latin graces, to which he 
had been accustomed, piefaciog them with the usual 
** Oremus." His notions of his duty as a pari^ priesi 
were, however, apostolically bold. Thus, a man of rank 
and fortune in the neighbourhood having neglected to 
come to church, he thought it his duty to go to the hall 
house, though he did not visit there, to remonstrate with 
him on his evil course of life. The. gentleman resented 
the liberty, and refused his exhortation ; upon which, the 
next Sunday, and every Siuiday afterward, when he 
came to pray for the whole state of the church, he added* 
with great fervour, " but particularly for the soul of 
Sir William Wilful, knight, who never comes to church 
to pray for it himself." 

Such was the worthy and learned person whom 
Harclai obtained as a tutor for his friend's son, when 
neglect and abandonment in the essential point of edu- 
cation seemed to be his singular destiny. 

The business of instruction now went on cheerfully | 
and such was the talent, as well as (from the absence of 
all inducements to the contrary) the application of Mor- 
timer,-that, in respect to books, few of his age went 
beyond him. It was in the outward appearance alone, in 
the show and polish of the class of youths to which he 
felt he belonged, — in ^hort, in the power of making one 
among his equals, that he bewailed the neglect in which 
he was suffered to languish. The ancient gentry of the 
neighbourhood, friends of his father and respecters of 
his name, would have gladly admitted ium the com- 
panion of their rising progeny ; but a sense of the infe- 
riority of his exterior, sua, as he thought, of his persona 
acquirements, kept him aloof. The call at Talbois of a 
well-mounted youth, which sometimes happened, was 
sure to put him to flight ; and he has confessed that this 
sense of degradation has, in the concealment of a lonely 
chamber, when a gentleman had inquired for him at the 
gates, costliim bitter tears ; but — 

* " Sweet are the tuesof ftdversity." 

The circumstances we have related taught him to reflect 
much, and to deterinine for himself.- He grew ashamed 
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of his shame; and though he never remitted most indig- 
nant remonstrances with his brother, by degrees he 
assumed a firmness, a pride, and a decision of mind 
which never afterward left him. ' 

The sohtariness of his life, also, contributed to form 
Other parts of his mental character. As he was allowed 
to wander where he would in the intervals of studyj he 
became acquainted with all the scenes of his beautiful 
neighbourhood; its rough > inhabitants, its woods and 
waflis, its castles and seats. Hours upon hours has he 
passed alone, and thought them happiness enough, from 
the perfection of the freedom they gave him ; and he 
was often delighted to trace (as he thought he could) in 
Tutbury Castle the revelries of John of Gaunt, in the 
midst of his court of minstrels, when he gave them a 
king, and a code for their government, imder the ancient 
title of " the laws of the. ministralx.^^ 

Of course he was^a troubadour, and sang of knights; 
and would have sung of ladies, even at sixteen (for both 
his feeling and his imagination were warm enough), but 
he had yet no ladies to sing of, and no others he thought 
were worthy of his attention, much less of his muse. 
For though he could already appreciate beauty, in what- 
ever garb he saw it, and might, therefore, think a peasant 
pretty ; yet, from the very first, there was always some- 
thing about him^that forbade his being pleased with any 
thing unpolished or unintelligent ; and in his then rusti- 
cated state he met with nothing else. The only nymph, 
therefore, whom he admired was that which all so natu- 
rally admire, so few enjoy, — 

** Th« mountain nymph, sweet liberty." 

And surely no mistress was ever more favourable to an 
adorer ; for as he-cultivated her with all his heart, so she 
rewarded him with all her smiles. 

It was tills that tended most to form that character 
which afterward pursued him into active life, and kept 
him always, under whatever forms of artificial of con- 
ventional restraint, a genuine son of independence and 
nature. Thus the habit of thinking and acting for him- 
self under diflioulty and oppression taugKt him to ex» 
amine every thing, and shrink from, nothing ; so that his 
mind seein^d already formed, at an age when other 
jrouths^wfere still in the trammels of sameness and custom. 
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4t maybe supposed that Harclai and Penruddocki 

Hot idle spectators of his progress. The first only 
kindled the more in his indignation against the hard of^ 
pressor, that would have kept down his genius, and 
chained him, like Orlando, to his paternal domain ; the la«t 
gloried in the improvement to which he extdtin^ly ielt he 
had not a little contributed. Harclai did what he could 
to shame his brother into better treatment of him, bat 
in vain; Penruddock said, "We will take a glorious 
revenge, by showing what we can do without him." 

What, however, they could not do, De Vere now re- 
solved to do for himself. The brother, as has been said, 
in the wantonness of power, had prohibited all inter* 
course between Mortimer and his mother. Tliis the boy 
felt, as " the unkindest cut of all ;^ nor can any account 
be given of so diabolical a procedure, but what is drawn 
fronnr that sort of diabolical nature which, feeling itself 
likely to be thrown into shade by one more honourable 
than itself, consumes with envy, and only finds consola- 
tion by persecuting what it envies. 

To the 'interdiction, therefore, in regard to Lady 
Eleanor, Mortimer, now sixteen, resolved no longer to 
submit ; and scorning to do that by stealth which he felt he 
had a right to do in the face of day, he openly avowed his 
resolution to see his mother, spite of his brother^ orders. 

That worthy gentleman threatened to cut off" his return 
to Talbois for his disobedience ; which was answered by 
a demand through Harclai of the legacy left him by his 
father ; and this for the moment silenced the oppressor. 

The visit was paid, and Lady Eleanor was charmed 
with the opening graces of her soii. Indeed nature had 
done much for him. It had given him countenance^ 
manners, and even accomplishments, in short, the main* 
iien noble, which the most expensive education cannot 
always confer. Perhaps he wanted, the kwming ai^ 
which youths brought up at public schools so early 
acquire (beneficially or not may be made a question) ; 
but he also wanted their habits of dissipation and famil- 
iarity with vice ; and a better air was supplied by that 
native dignity which even the flower of Eton and West* 
minster are sometimes without. 

Thus, in the obscurity of his village, and amid the 
slights of Ins brother's house, De Vere's spirit, as wo 
have seen, instead of sinking bore him aloft ; and havinff 
defied. his brother in the very height of his tyrannyy he 

6 
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ODW moWed to break his bonds at onJbe, Ace 
he sent a formal demand of the ^ poor allottery his foti 
left htm by testament," with that to go and buy fortunes. 
His intentions were for the army. " My father*s heart,** 
•aid he, **is awake in mine ; his sword should not sleep.** 
But a great change was now at hand. Before his 
demand could be answered, his brother was no more. 
Three days of fever and inflammation sufficed to remove 
him, and delivered Mortimer from the tyranny of his pro- 
tection. 

> As he had never loved him, he pretended no grief. 
Penniddock ejaculated Te Dewn Laudamus, and Harclai 
openly avowed his pleasure when his co-trustee Dr. 
Herbert and Lady Eleanor arrived at Talbois to consult 
upon the destiny of her aspiring son, as well as to 
establish him in the seat of his ancestors. 

Seventeen years had passed over the head of De Vere 
when this event, so influential to his fortune, happened. 
Though by no means even now rich, and, for his rank, 
scarcely independent ; by comparison he seemed opulent, 
and the world at his feet. But he felt cruelly the priva- 
tions to which he had been condemned. The new mend 
whom he had found in Dr. Herbert had hitherto been too 
much occupied by his college to interfere in his manage«o 
ment; or, as he called it, his mismanagement. For 
Herbert, as we may suppose, wanted none of the virtues 
of generosity, nor was he peiTsonally afraid of the eld» 
De Vere or his uncle ; he therefore did not conceal his 
opinion upon the impropriety of burying alive a young 
man of family in clownish seclusion. He was, however, 
restrained from any active interference, partly beeanse* 
while the elder brother lived, he was invested with no 
authority for it; partly from a not unreasonable pride, 
which withheld him from Offering advice which had not 
been askied, and which, moreover, he knew would not be 
followed. 

Now, however, all was smoothed. Mortimer, the pos- 
sessor of Talbois, was a very different person from the 
3routh "who gained nothing under his brother but " 

Cwth ;" and though Lord Mowbray^'s intentions towanfa 
i were unknown, there was no reason to believe that 
be could be displeased if Dr. Herbert should now inter- 
p(^e with all the influence he could command, to promote 
and finish an education which it was supposed had. been 
•o shameftilly neglected. 
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Lord Mowbray, in fact, hi^solf joined the partfut tW*' 
bois, within a few days of its being formed, and poured cm 
many effusions of kindness to both his sister and nephew; 
one of whom he had not seen for years, the other never*. 
His astonishment at the appearance and character of 
Mortimer, who had been represented to him as an igno- 
rant, vulgar, and ungovernable clown, may be conceived. 
His compliments upon the subject to Lady Ele^Qor, and 
indeed to the youth himself, were in proportion ; and he- 
could not sufficiently felicitate^ them and himseUf on tha 
benefit of having Dr. Herbert on the spot, to direct their 
views in regard to the future destiny of the remaining 
De Vere. Aa for Harclai, though entitled, he said, a« a 
man of family and education to some respect, he thonght 
he had been much too long out of the world to have ai 
voice regarding any thing in it. And as for Penraddoek, 
to whom he was introduced, he considered him little 
better than an ourang-outang, utterly incapable of 
forming, much less of delivering, an opinion upon that, 
or indeed upon any subject. 

It is difficult to look into the heart of man, particulaily 
that of a commonplace politician. Though Lonl Mow- 
bray's visit was^ attributed by his sister, ami perhaps by 
his nephew^ solely to kindness, there might be other mo- 
tives quite as powerful, though not equally ostensible, for 
the movement. 

We have said, that in the wreck of the principal estates 
of the De Vere family the influence in a certain borough 
for which the elder De Vere had sat had been preserved. 
Now, if the^e was^ one thing upon which Lord Mowbray 
piqued himself more than another, it was in the manage- 
ment of a borough interest ; and as Mortimer was a mi- 
nor, and several years must elapse before he could suc- 
ceed his Mother in th^ seat, supposing the interest to be 
preserved, the crisis seemed to require peculiar vigilance 
' in some one of- the family to prevent this solitary but 
valuable pearl from being ravished from its possessor, 
and, so far, diminisbing' the personal consequence wiUi 
the first, minister of the great Lord Mowbray himself. 
It became, therefore, doubly essential to him to pay a 
visit to Talbois ; for it was necessary for him to ascertain 
the personal character and views of his nephew, when he 
should be old enough to use his family interest ; and to 
fix upon a proper person, with all proper caution, to repre- 
sent the family in the mean time. No virtue forbade 
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M$f nor de we blame Lord Mowbray either for his. 
^BOuety or activity in the matter ; and if the minister 
set both down to zeal in the common cause of government, 
while Lady Eleanor set it down to kindness for herself and 
ioo, how could Lord Mowbray prevent the misunderstand-' 
ing I We will not positively say that there might not 
have been even another, or something approaching to the. 
semblance of another object respecting the seat, mixed up 
insensibly* as it were, with the other two, and which 
rather flitted before Lord Mowbray's parliamentary visioa 
than iiabodied itself praetieally in his, intentions. But 
of this hereafter. At present, these objects were only 
visionary; and, left to himself, he had not courageenonga 
t^ pufiue the prospect ; for he was, in fact, on this sub- 
j0ct, in the situation of the half-plunged Macbeth, when 
reproached by his bolder consort with^ being lika^ the 
*• poor eat i' the adage." 

The result, therefore, was, that, like a good prochain^ 
afmif he took charge of the De Vere interest with proper 
and successful ^eal ; and his private seeretary, Mr. Bronr- 
fieidy a gentleman recommended to him by the prime 
minister, was pitched upon to represent the borough until 
De Vere should be of age to come forward himself. 



CHAPTER X. 



OPPOSING THEORIES. 



Out of your proof yoa speak ; we poor unfledfped 
H«Te neyer wing'd (bom view of the nM, Bor know 
What air's flrom bome.^SHAK8PBARK. 

Ann now a conclave sat at Talbois, in the presence of ^ 
De Vere and Lady Eleanor, uf)on the future plans and^ 
education of that youth. 

The counsellors were all assembled in Lady Eleanor's 
4rawing-room up-stairs, in which she had now established * 
herself. She and Lord Mowbray preserved a sort of 
state, in t\yo ponderous armchairs, of ancient crimson 
velvet ; while the president, who was a great peripatetic^ 
ptaced the room up and down in his argument. Harclai 
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aottetmiesr aecompanied him, in the eag^emess of his n*' 
plies ; but for the most part sat with his chin on his hands* 
which were folded while they rested for support on ih» 
top of his gold-headed cane. From this sort of wateh- 
tower his eye pursued the president, or glanced at Lad^ 
Eleanor, or De Vere, accordingly as the conversatioft 
tamed. De Vere himself stood, not aiwajrs sileat^ bat 
always most observant, between his mother and his 
mcle. 

The question was, how best to finish the edoeatioa 
Wliich had been so irregularly begun : and, that finished, 
what career of life was afterward to be pursued. Dr. 
Herbert seconded, or rather took-the lead of Lord Mow* 
bray, in recommending an instant removal to college, mad 
to travel during vacations, both at home and abroad, with 
a view, in the end, to plunge into public business, as a 
member of the House of Commons. It was then pro- 
posed that, under his uncle's auspices, he should attempt 
the same career of power and ambition which had been 
opened to his elder brother. These were obieets on* 
ipraich the doctor was pecnliarly qualified to give advices 

The plan pleased all, save Harclai; and Lady Eleanor « 
looked at her soh with eagerness, as if she hoped for 
hi^ willing approbation of what was so agreeable to 
herself. 

He made no reply, but seemed anxious for the senti- 
ments of Harclai, who was evidently impatient to ex- 
press them. For Harclai was not a man either to be 
beaten out of his opinions, or to suffer his authority, 
where he felt he had any, to be easily set aside. In par- 
ticular, he wasvbut ill disposed to submit to the supe- 
riority claimed by the president and Lord Mowbray, 
Ibunaed, as he said, solely upon a supposition falsely 
assumed, that their view of mankind was better than 
llis own. 

** I," said he, " who know the stings, and have felt the 
Inte of men, cannot willingly turn out a youth bare and 
uncovered, * to bide the pelting of the pitiless storm.' " 

^ It is a storm which he will ride outsat least as well as 
others," said the doctor. 

**Do others, then," replied Harclai, •* conquer passion 
or resist flattery 1 Or, if he do this, which perhaps he 
Witt (though I know not), will he be safe from the 
treachery of some hypocrite, in the same walk with him- 
s^t practising on the openness of his nature 1 T know 
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lte-«-yan do noi-^eT^ry fool win irrin^ evciy knav^ 
lire upon him. If you &x. him at court, he will nev«r 
bend ; if you send him to the bar, and his clients ar^ 
xoguea, he will throw up his brief; if you enlist hta 
under gotemment, andhe think you wrong, he will op* 
poee*'* 

At this last observation Lord Mowbray turned pale» 
aod thought it absolutely necessaiy to interfere, assuriof 
Harclai he had made a supposition contradictory to- 
itaeU; as it was impossible to enlist in party, still more to 
tpfce office, and dream of such a solecism as to oppose 
the government of which he would form a part. 
. Dr. Herbert only smiled at the simplicity of hie man 
of the woods, as he sometimes called Harclai, but (tid 
not deign to answer him, till he was roulsed toaomethia^ 
like attention by the serious manner in which Qareka 
continued. 

•* I see," cried the advocate of private life, " how ehea^ 
all this is held. I will beg the favour of you, therefore. 
to point out one ingenuous )routh, who has ever enliatedi 
in pcditics, and preserved lus ingenuousness: who haa. 
ever served at court, and has not condescended to flatter ; 
or who, in the presence of either minister Qr kinfif, ham 
not reduced himself from the high spirit of youth ami 
honour, to be 

' A wretebed creatare that must bend his body 
V Cmmi caroleAly bm nod on libn.' 

I tell you again, this being will Mortimer de Vere 
never be." 

Mortjmer seemed moved at his words, and perhaps still 
more at the emphatic manner in which he uttered them, 
and turned earnestly to Dr. Herbert to hear his reply. 

*• It were ealiy," observed the doctor, with an air of . 
great superiority, ''to answer these commonplace re- 
marks, were it not better to content one's self with deny* 
ing that they are well founded. JWere they sound, yo« i 
would stifle the seeds of all fair exertion, and quench 
every spark of honourable ambition. If you are riglu» 
better at once to shut ourselves up again in our caves . 
a|id our woods, which you," added he, with a soit of tri-' 
umph of manner, ''affect to do, and see what we ^uld 
gain by it." 

•* We should regain our simplicity," said Harclai. 

** j^ad tear one another to pieces,", replied the doctor* ', 
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** ]ietl«r 4o tiiiaty than smile ia a man*« face and atab 
hinit'* said Harclai. 

** Really," cried Lord Mowbray, interposing, " I wonder. 
Dr. Herbert, you will stoop to answer these savage 
notion^ unworthy of any man who lives in the world.^ 

** I live out of it," said Harclai, fixinff his chin firmer 
QA the bead of his cane, while the vibrating property 
qf his eyelids formerly mentioned, found ample em- 
ployment. 

** But my nephew, sir," and his lordship waxed warm, 
*^ia to live in it, and may become an ornament to his 
name if he choose." 

"Howr 

" By folk) wing my ad vice# From my connexions with 
tlie minister, and the notice with which his majesty is 
graciously pleased to honour me; with his seat in par- 
Bament, and a wise and prudent use of it ; by uniform 
«n|3^rt» neither varying to the right or left — ^*' 

Here his lordship was getting a J(ittle involved, and 
ttov^ht it i^udent to stop. Mortimer remained in ob- 
serving silencei, and Harclai, to avoid gesticulations that 
.might be disagreeable, absolutely closed his eyes till the 
deim^caQie to Lord Mowbray^s assistance. 

"There is no doubt," said the president, perceiving that 
things could not be forced, " if Mr. Mortimer's disposition 
lies towards putdic life, and if his principles should lead 
lum te the same side in politics a»my lord's—" 

" (jT/" cried Lord Mowbray, staring, at the word. " They 
OMat, as Dr. Herbert well knows." 

'* I really know no such thing," said the president ; and 
liady Eleanor, seeing the effect of his uncle's observation 
on her son, entreated her brother to allow Dr. Herbert to 
proceed* 

«* I mean merely," continued, Herbert, " that with such 
• connexion, Mr. Mortimer's career may be brilliant." 

*« I beseech you at least to mark that," cried Lord Mow- 
hnyio Mortimer and Harclai. 

*» I do," said De Vere, "but can make no promises. I 
aenree know what my disposition may be when the time 
comes to decide. But in the mean while I am most 
willing, nay, deearous, of putting myself in the way of that 
iiHprofement which I have sotomg wanted." 

♦*That road at least is easy," observed Lady Eleanor, 
^ f<K k te only to place yourself under our most excellent 
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«My college,*' said the preaident, "will be prood lo 

receiye the son of Lady Eleanor." 

** I wish good may come of it," cried Hatclai ; " but I 
should have hoped his education might have been fo- 
ished, as it had begun, at Talbois." 

•• Under the Cornish doctor 1" said Herbert, almost 
forgetting himself into a levity bordering upon contenlpc. 

" A Needwood boor,'* exclaimed Lord Mowbray wttb 
disdain. ' 

Lady Eleanor expressed herself hurt, and De Yeve bit 
his lips at this attack upon his honest tutor. ** He was 
every thing to me,'* said he, with a feeling anrestraiasd 
by the presence of his uncle ; ** when I might hare ted 
swine and died in ignorance, for aught those cared who 
had the disposal of me« Dr. Penruddock was then to mm 
tko boor." The youth here stopped, for he was morsd 
even to agitation, and Lady Eleanor with some stifihess 
observed, that with all his nncouthness, she wished thevs 
were many Penruddocks. 

•* Dr, Penruddock is uncouth," observed the presidenty 
changing his toiie, ** but 1 believe a respectable man, and 
probably a good scholar ; but one may possibly, withoiat 
ill manners, doubt his powers of ihiisning the eduea^oa 
of a youth of any quality, particularly if he is to act a part 
in a world which all confess the doctor never saw." 

•*He has read much," observed Harelai. 
' **B6oks," answered Herbert, "according to thewisa 
Bacon, will never teach the use of books. If Mr. Mor- 
timer, therefore, ifitends to read men, he should live 
among them : he has already been but too much shut up.^ 

To this Mortimer hirnself assented, and observed ihat 
his own wishes carried him towards his fkther*8 profes- 
sion, pould his mother be brought over;. but at any' rale 
not to be confined to Talbois, to lead the life of a hind ; 
he therefore would attend the president with pleaamv if lie 
M'ould be troubled with him, 

Harelai said, that as to education, he woidd no longto 
oppose, but hoped it would only lead him afterward 
to rest content at Talbois, without looking abroad to comC 
the life of a slave. 

Mortimer felt a flash on his ch^ek at this, which Lord 
Mowbray observing, exclaimed, "Really, Mr. Harctao^ 
this is downright rudeness, considering before whom 
you speak It. You perceive, sir, that my ne^ew wkhm 
to see niankind ; and he will see them where alone tkgf 



. are worth. seeingv or can he known, I mean at oourtt and 
in the ^enate.^' 

**I doubt the altme very much,*' observed Harclai, 
wfaistliRg, to get rid of his bile. 

•* I own," said Mortimer, " I at least wish to know the 
world; and if possible make myself more fit for it than I 
am. I think, perhaps, too much of my mother's and my 
own name; and though! have seen too many happy and 
worthy people lower than myself to believe there is much 
in a namet yet I trust there is nothing wrong in wishing 
to be able to restore the family, at least, to the place it 
held in the time of my grandfather; if 1 fail, I know, at 
any rale, that I now can be very happy al Talbois." 

Lady Eleanor here embraced her son, and both the 
man of the world, and the man of private life commended 
tills apeeeh. Dr. Herbert declared it was exactly as it 
should be, and promised every thing he could wish ; while 
Har^ai, ^tening upon the last sentiment, said he only 
hoped that the world, if he was resolved to embark, would 
not tmfit him for the innocence of such a retreat. 

^ Yon will too soon want it," said he, starting on his 
tags, ^ after you have encountered the spite and envy, the 
aittuldering and struggle, and perhaps the secret hate of 
those you so much wish to know." 
'**For i^me!" cried Herbert; "you would frighten a 
generous ispirit if you could. I should be glad to know 
wliat is to prevent a young man of family from endeav- 
ouring to take a lead where he may do good 1" 

'^ The rascally maxims of those he is to lead," answered 
Harclai. 
' " 1 know not these maxims," said the president. 

** Then go to Sir Robert Walpole," replied Harclai, 
*^ who said ' it was well that many men could not be prime 
ministers, since they would not be able to bear with the 
psoftgaey of mankind.' " 

** A very foolisli declaration," observed Lord Mowbray. 

.«* Yet Sir Robert was no fool," returned Harclai ; " and I 
should be glad to know," here he braced himself up, as 
if in defiance, " what the president has to say to it" > 

** That he was veiy unfortunate," replied the divine^ 
•*in remembering only the vices of those he lived with, 
wlnle the virtues passed unheeded. But this was th^ 
error of his character and of his government: the times, 
^ankOpd, are changed, for there never was more public 
▼ntue than at present*!' 
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** An excellent remark,'' cried Lord Mowbray. 

** Let us see your men of virtue out of office,** retorted 
Harclai, wrinkling his face into a smile, or rather leer, 
while he followed the president to the bottom of the 
room, and then to the top again, m the eagerness of ar- 
gument. ^ To be sure,' in these changed times, no retired 
or expelled minister could apply the description which 
Bolingbroke gives of himself when in and when out of 
office." 

^ What is it 1" said the doctor, rather annoyed at his 
perseverance. 

Harclai went on: ^ Those insects of various hues 
which used to hum and buzz about me while I stood in the 
sunshine have disappeared since 1 lived in the shade. 
Nobody comes to a hermitage but for the sake of the 
■ hermit.. In driving me out of party, they have driven me 
out of cursed company."* 

Lord Mowbray here looked uneasy and sought for his 
snuff-box, while Lady Eleanor observed the picture was 
too sadly forcible. 

*^ Yet what does it amount to,** said the presid^it, ^ but 
that Lord Bolingbroke was angry at the loss of his 
power, and then all who did not follow him into retreat 
were fools and knaves, and buzzing insects of various 
hues. Let my lord show us that those who, he falsely 
says, abandoned him ever professed to do more diaii 
their duty under him as the appointed leader by the 
crown ; and I will then scold as loud as he.** 

" My dear doctor," cried Lord Mowbray, " you hare 
explained this matter admirably." 

*' Yet Mr. Harclai torments us so ingeniously on these 
subjects,'* isaid Lady Eleanor, ^ that I should be glad to 
hear him further." » 

*' No ! you would not," replied the humorist, «♦ for I 
could only give you more of a most unfashionaUe creed.** 

•* Yet let us hear it," cried Lady Eleanor. 

" Nay," said Harclai, " it is not mine, for I would not 
^ock you of the haute nobksH, in which of course I in- 
clhde the noblesse of Oxford," bowing to the presidenl« 
" by intruding the iffnorance of the woods and caves upon 
you. But you willsurely hear Lord Halifax, for he was 
One of yourselves." 

Lord Mowbray here again looked uneasy. 

^ BQUnf^ndWt Wbrka, iiL 4, a. 
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. "Najr! he is very short," continoed Harclai, "but a 
good witness for all that. He tells you in terms that 
* a court may be said to be a company of well-bred fash- 
ionable beggars : that if a man hath too much pride to be 
a creature, he had better stay at home ; that if he would 
xise, he must begin by creeping on all fours ;' nay, he 
^adds, ' that a place at court, like a place in heaven, is only 
to be got by being muoii upon one's knees.' " 

** Odious," cried Lady Eleanor. 

" Observe," continued Harclai, •* it is not T that broach 
ibis scandal, but no less a person than Saville Lord 
Halifax." 

"Impossible!" exclaimed Lord Mowbray; "why he 
was once president of the c^ouncil." 

" Not the worst ju(lge of his subject," said the satirist ; 
** and I would ask therefore of his presidentship there, 
what is to become of the generous spirit he was talking 
of just now ? No! if there is such a spirit, let it tame 
itself as fast as it can, or flattery will soon get before it 
. ivith a patron." 

" Shocking," said Lady Eleanor. 

" But true," proceeded Harclai. " Yes !" added he, per- 
ceiving both Lord Mowbray and Herbert about to dissent, 
and looking at them with more sharpness than usual, 
^flattiery is now the golden means; flattery, whether 
soft as the whispering of a flute or shriU as the trumpet, 
according to the. ear and taste to be flattered. It is the 
great secret of rising, now that open robbery and murder 
'are out of fashion. The sooner, therefore, it is learned 
the better. Yes !" continued he, striking his cane forci- 
bly on the ground, 

"'Hinge thy knee, 
And let his very breath whom thou'lt observe 
Blow otfthy eap ; praiae hia most vicious strain, 
And call it excellent.' " 

'ilie- energy with which this was uttered engaged all 
Lady Eleanor's interest, and silenced Lord Mowbray, 
who had shown a great disposition to interrupt the 
speaker ; while the evident attention of De Vere to his 
imcourtly friend gave something like uneasiness to his 
other guardian. 

" 1 cannot," said the latter, " allow our inexperienced 
young ward (if I may so call him) to take this account 
of the world as the true one. Were, it so / too would be 
^ihe advocate of Talbois. No doubt there are flaoarets 
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at court, as elsewhere ; and an old worn-out ctonrtier Kfes 
Lord Halifax, or a disappointed one like Lord B<^ng- 
broke, may endeavour to dignify themselves in retreat 
by calling names, like battered rakes or discarded lovers, 
whose mistresses have jilted them. But Heaven forbid 
that the excellent rising spirits of the age should be 
extinguished under such sweeping, such commonplace 
censure. The love of fame is the noblest incentive to 
noble deeds. It will not let the spirit rest, but forces it 
-to break its puny bonds, and assert itself spite of all op- 
posing circumstances. Genius and real nobleness of 8o«l 
cannot be repressed — cannot crouch like the slave you 
mention. Was Lord Somers this slave ? Would such a 
spirit as his condescend to flatter as you have imagined I 
Did it not rather claim to command, to struggle with dif- ' 
ficulties, * and by opposing, end them V " 

He paused, and Lord Mowbray, pleased with his aax- 
iliary, echoed these questions. 

" It were easy," continued Herbert, *• to conjure iip a 
thousand phantoms in the shape of splenetic quotations 
from the writings or conversations of disappointed men, 
who, be it observed, are by no means confined to courts. 
I coidd out-Swift and out-Bolingbroke you too, if I chose, 
even on your own side. For example, I think his lord- 
ship says somewhere, to his friend and colleague in mor- 
tification, *To hanker after, a court is fit for men. with 
blue ribands, pompous titles, and overgrown estates. It 
is below either you or me, one of whom never made his 
fortune, and the other's grew rotten at the very moment 
it grew ripe.' Now, I ask, why are courts, where at 
least are assembled many of the best characters in the 
nation, though accompanied, if you will, as all mixed 
societies are, by some of a different sort ; why are they 
to be considered as belom such equivocal people as Swift 
or Bolingbroke ? If they are too good for courts they 
are too good for any large assembly, — for a house ol 
peers or of commons, or even for a church itself; an|3 
if they are so, immaculate that their fellow-men are 
unworthy of them, they have nothing left for it but to fly 
to the desert and commence hermits. But his lordship 
himself lets out the whole secret ! * One never made his 
fortune, and the other's grew rotten at the very moment 
it grew ripe !' and therefore, say these consistent per- 
sons^ what both had been pursuing with such eagerness 
all their lives had, now they were disappointed, nenxt 
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faften worth pursuing at all ! Better authority than this 
must, I trust, be adduced to influence Mr. De Vere to the 
side you recommend. But if you will have authority, 
take it also on the other side, from a contemporary of 
these very parties, and, with submission, an infinitely 
better j udge ; because, though no one knew courts better, 
she enjoyed nothing, and wanted nothing from them." 

Harclai, who had not much liked these last observa^ 
tiona of the president, pursed up his mouth, in some- 
what of uneasy expectation of what was to follow, and 
the attention of the rest of the audience was redoubled. 

" I refer," said the president, observing the expectation 
he had kindled, '• to an admirable letter from that very 
sensible woman, Lady Betty Germaui, provoked by the 
selfish, and I may say vulgar railing of SwKt against 
courtiers, and particularly against his and her friend. 
Lady Suffolk. It is the best lecture he ever received 
upon the injustice and commonplace of his notions. I, 
of course, cannot quote the words ; but the substance is 
too impressive not to be remembered. Addressing Swift, 
I think she says, *I heartily subscribe to your creed, 
that I detest avarice in courts, corruption in ministers, 
and betrayers of the church in mitres. But I want an 
infallible judge to tell me when this is really so. I have 
lived long enough to know, those out of power and place 
always see the faults of those in, with dreadful large 
spectacles. Experience has taught me how wrong, un- 
just, and senseless party factions are; therefore I am 
determined never wholly to believe any side or party 
against the other.' Hence," continued the president, 
?* this excellent woman had friendships with persons both 
in and out of favour; and though she respected Swift, 
she admired and loved Lady Suffolk, whom by very 
senseless abuse he endeavoured to make her hate." 

Lady Eleanor seemed particularly pleased with this 
authority cited by the president ; who, seeing Harclai not 
prepared to answer him, thus proceeded, — 

" You see then it is nothing to the purpose that there 
have been many hypocrites who have got on by flattery ; 
many by treachery; some by unblushing impudence; 
some by mean insinuation. I grant you may instance 
many governors whose sole object has been their own 
advancement ; but as well might you oppose the career 
of a youth who devotes himself to arms because he may 

Vol. I.— D 7 
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be killed, as to deter him from encounteringf the woifd 
because his virtue may be ruined.** 

The doctor turned his eyes on De Vere as he said this^ 
and was pleased to find by the animation of his counte- 
nance that it was not thrown away. Lady Eleanor, too, 
became highly animated, and De Vere, breaking silence, 
observed, "I own it seems as cowardly to be afraid 
of the world we are born in, as it is irksome and dull to 
be always buried in a little nook of it ; but evea if we 
fail, failure is not dishonour.** 

*' Heaven forbid it should be,** said Lady Eleanor. 

•* So thought the flower of chivalry,*' said the president, 
looking significantly at both mother and son, " when after 
his kingdom was rumed by one disastrous battle, he wrote 
to his parent, — ^^ Madam, we have lost all except our 
honour.* ▲ man who couM thus feel is, indeed, above 
the storms of the world. He is the worshipper of that 
true fame equally independent of court favourer popular 
eaprice ; for fame, as we have been beautifully told^ — 

* Is no plant that grows on mortal aoH, 
Nor in the gUstMng ML 
Set off to th* world, nor in hroad mnMrar lies ; 
But liyee and spreads aloft, by those pure eyes^ 
And perfect witness of all-seeing Jove.' " 

There was an elevation about all this that won upon 
the secret hearts of De Vere and his mother, whose 
whole attention had been given to the subject, and who-, 
though often shaken by Harclai, at length fairly avowed 
themselves the proselytes of Herbert. 

The result was, that the plan was approved;- even 
Harclai gave his assent to the Oxford experiment^ and, 
with reluctance, to the career in the world that was to 
follow. Upon this last, however, he continued to be 
prophetic. 

"Go,** said he, shaking hands with De Vere, "view 
the world you so wish to see ; if I know you, you wiH 
soon be satisfied, and soon shall we see you airain at 
Talbois.** 
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CHAPTER XL 

COLLBOB. 

<»i!tiBaiMuioiMbo]r, 
BoU, gnick, ingeniofius fbrward, eapaUe ! 

Sbaxbtbabs. 

Db. Herbert carried off his pupil in triamph to 
Oxford, which opened as a new world upon the senses 
of the then rustic De Yere. Yet were they not dazzled ; 
nor had even a vice-chancellor, with his beadles and 
maces, more terrors for him than the elephant of P3rrrhus 
for the firm-nerved Roman. He had more to encounter 
from the superciliousness of. his fellow-students, who 
arrayed themselves in all the terrors of seniority over a 
menhom. It was expected that he would shrink before 
weir scrutiny* Not so ; for there was a sturdy defiance 
in him which they by no means liked ; and a very few 
days enabled him (in regard to human wonders at least) 
properly to appreciate aJl he saw. 

His mdependence, however, appesured more strongly 
developed towards the higher powers tiian even towards 
tufted or velvet-capped under-graduates. 

At the end of the very first week, he was called upon 
to read what is technically denominated a theme. 
Recluse as he had been, this had no doubt its terrors ; he 
however addressed himself to it in all simple straight- 
forwardness, as a mere duty, and had no difiiculty but 
of voice to fill the hall. Now, it happened that the 
functionary who presided over this department was 
sometimes deaf, and always peevish. On that day he 
was both, and, not quite hearing De Yere, sternly called 
out from the chair of authority, ^^ELoquert aut detcendcuJ* 
To the astonishment of the whole nail, the command 
was instantly obeyed, and the youth with perfect com- 
posure, advancing from the desk to the high table, sur- 
rendered his theme and quietly returned to his place. 

As this was in the face of the whole college, it was 
deemed by the tutors an act of most audacious rebellion ; 
and a sort of drum-head court-martial was held upon itf 
D8 
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in which it was detennined that a formal charge of con- 
tempt should be laid directly before the president. Dr. 
Herbert was therefore surprised with an address from the 
tutors in a body against his young friend. The answer 
of De Vere was simplicity itself; he meant no disrespect ; 
he had spoken out to the utmost of his physical power, 
and finding he could do no more, he had obeyed the order 
by descending from the desk, merely as a thing of course. 
The tutors smiled incredulous at this apparent singleness 
of heart, and almost urged it as an aggravation of the 
offence. No young man in the university, they said, 
was ever so simple ; to which De Vere, with a sort 
of primitive calmness, replied, — 

*' If it is simple to tell the truth, I certainly am a sim- 
pleton." 

The tutors were nettled, but it was more at his self-pos- 
session, contrasted with their own anger, than any 
feeling that he was acting a part ; and Dr. Herbert dis* 
missed the complaint. The affair made a noise, was 
criticised, and the character of the youth differently 
estimated; but, somehow or other, from that time all 
ranks agreed in giving him credit for great firmness 
of character ; and this character he never lost. This and 
his rapid acquisitions, together with an opening dignity 
of manner, his known high connexions, and the notice 
of the president, soon converted the freshman into a per- 
sonage with whom no one could take a liberty ; and the 
recluse of Talbois rose in a very short period to a full 
level of respectability with the most deeply initiated, 
whether soph or fine gentleman of Eton or Westminster. 

It was now that his life assumed a colouring and 
enjoyment of which he had hitherto formed not even a 
notion. The acquisitions of learning delighted his spirit 
of inquiry, and the charms of elegant literature polished 
his taste. They softened though they did not enervate 
his heart. The president led him skilfully by the hand 
through these flowery paths, and gave him golden assist- 
ance in all his engaging objects. But he was carefutin 
doing so not to forget the object he always held to be 
of still more consequence to him,-^he acquisition of the 
sciences most necessary to those who engage in the 
career of business and ambition. His pleasure in ob- 
serving the fine taste and high cultivation of De Yere 
was not altogether unmixed, when, as he said, he saw 
him absort>ed by them. 
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**' You love an evening walk," said he, " and it is good ; 
but you need not protract it into moonlight ; and though 
it is often good to be alone, it is not good to let it make 
you shun society." 

And when De Vere would talk of the channs of phi- 
losophy, to which he was approaching for the first time, 
and found so sweet, he would reply, — 

^* I, too, am for philosophy ; but it is for that which 
fits us for the world, not that which teaches us to aban- 
don it." 

De Vere would agree, and please him by talking 
of Homer; but when he said something about lighting 
his lamp to Seneca, and the philosophical works of 
Cicero, the president would shake his head, and say he 
would rather it were to the Orations, or Thucydides. 

He was glad, however, to find himself seconded by De 
Vere's own wishes in pursuing the plan originally laid 
down of visiting London and different parts of England* 
and even of France and Holland, during the vacations. 
What he saw, however, in these short intervals only 
awakened his desire to see more. The charms of travel- 
ling had their usual effect ; a little would not content him 
where the prospect was so wide, the good so immediate, 
and the mode of obtaining it so pleasing. He therefore 
conceived the design (but faintly opposed by Herbwt, 
•and not at all by his uncle) of visiting the whole of the 
Continent, and studying all its various politics and man- 
ners in a regular and lengthened system of travel, as 
soon as his college studies should be finished. This evi- 
dently proceeded more from his desire of general in- 
struction and information, than any impression of its 
necessity in advancing his intended career. Herbert, 
therefore, would rather have seen him plunge at once 
into business, and seek these collateral advantages as 
opportunity might offer. But so many things coi^d be, 
and were, offered on the other side both by De Vere and 
Lord Mowbray, that the president gave it up, and it was 
determined that our future man of the world should see 
it in a less confined sphere than his own country, and 
pass a year or two on the Continent as soon as he quitted 
college. 

** It will retard his progress in the House of Commons," 
■said Herbert. 

" It will make him fitter for it when he does come," 
4iaid Lord Mowbray, •*and meantime we shall have his 
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effective vote through his present proxy, Mr. Bfxilll' 
fleld.»' 

But romantic he still was, spite of London, and even 
of Paris, the wonders of which opened, but did not dasK- 
zle, his understanding. And here, bv the entrSe it afforded 
him to the best society, his relationship to Lord Mowbray 
gave him a considerable advantage. It wall the only ad- 
vantage it did give him. 

WiSi all this, Talbois and Needwood, and the Dove 
and the Trent, were never forgotten, and we may be sure 
Harclai and Penruddock were not unremembered. The 
latter, indeed, before De Vere's final departure from col- 
lege, paid Ms great debt to nature. His grateful pupil 
made a journey expressly to honour his obsequies in his 
village church ; and never did fonder or more confiding 
hope accompany the wish with which he engraved on his 
tomb the concluding words of his simple epitaph, **12e- 
quieseat in foceJ" 

The president, however, was but half-satisfied. He 
loved De Vere for his father's sake and his own. He 
loved his high qualities, and admired his abilities; he 
felt, too, the necessity for his advancement, which, he 
said, nothing but his too quick sensibilities could retard. 
He had had many rising young statesmen under his su- 
perintendence, and many who had risen still communi- 
cated with him in confidence. He wished De Yere to add 
to their number. 

There was one quality, among many, in. the govern- 
ment of his college, which distinguished the president ; 
Che observation of character, and of the suitableness or 
unsuitableness of the friendships among the young mea 
under his guidance. These he was often known to inter- 
fere with, and generally with advantage. Possibly, next 
to De Vere, the young Lord Eustace enjoyed most of his 
favour. Indeed, it was a wonder he was not first, for he 
was of a very ardent and aspiring temper, and aU his 
ardours and aspirations carried him towards the worid. 
To shine in court and senate, to lead a party, and bran- 
dish the state's whole thunder was thus early the de- 
clared object of his ambition. The son of a minister, 
he aspired to be a minister himself ; and as this could only 
be effected through politics, party, and parliament, they 
were his eternal themes ; and London, as their only seat, 
the only sphere of his thoughts. 

To Windsor, indeed, where the court then re«ded, he 
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was not averse: and to walk upon its terrace of a Sun- 
day eveningi in the train of royalty, he had been known 
to escape from the discipline of his college. 
• Strange to say, an intimacy grew up between Lord 
Eustace and De Vere, witliout objection, if not under the 
auspices of the president. But, dissimilar as they were 
in tastes, they had many things in common. Both had 
great ardour and energy ; both had talents, powers, in- 
dustry, and a high sense of honour ; both, too, were men 
of birth, and both designed for public life. The presi- 
dent saw their dissimilarities, but thought they might 
temper one another, with advantage to both. He there- 
fore rather encouraged an intimacy which nothing for- 
bade on either side, but a mistaken pride on the part of 
De Vere. This pride, after some little resistance, was 
fairly beaten down by the experienced Herbert. 

** You are courted," said he ; '• hence, no one can im- 
pute design to you in forming this intimacy. You are 
independent, and want nothing of Lord Eustace, but he 
may want you. Yield nothing ; but, on the other hand, 
do not exact what to no one belongs — ^more than equality 
of treatment.** 

De Vere was swayed by this sensible direction, even 
although he at the same time received a letter from his 
uncle on the subject, which had nearly turned him the 
contrary way. •* Cultivate this noble lord," said the let- 
ter, ''•by all the means in your power. With tbe talents 
and ambition he is said to possess, he must, from the influ- 
ence of his family, be every thing in the state ; and as 
his follower and devoted friend, you cannot fail of rising 
wUh him." 

^ I will be the Jbllower of no man on earth," said De 
Vere, tearing the letter to pieces, ''nor even a devoted 
friend in advance to anyone." 

The impression was so strong, that it required aH Dr. 
Herbert's ability to sooth his indignation. He allowed 
that Lord Mowbray's view of the matter was selfish, and 
his expressions clumsy. " Strip them, however, of their 
dress," said the president ; ^ and what is there in them to 
trench upon your independence t If you really like this 
young man oiLhis own account — ^if you agree in his prin- 
ciples, both in morals and politics, are you to reject his 
friendship because really he is likely to want you in the 
great cause of the state ?" 

De Vere yielded again to this practical advice : and as 
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file term of his college studies was now drawing fast to a 
close, ambition began to shed its attracting influence over 
his young heart. It was, however, an ambition of a pe- 
culiar sort— felt only in idea, viewing every thing in dis- 
tance, and arraying itself in forms and colours only of 
the most pleasing nature. It had no difficulties to com- 
bat, no passions to conquer, no maddening excitements,'no 
rancour towards political enemies ; and, above all, no jea- 
lousies of political friends, which is, perhaps a more deep 
and consuming feeling than the hatred of enemies them- 
selves. 

De Yere had no conception that such feelings as jeal- 
ousy and hatred were the offspring of the passion he had 
been told to encourage ; his ambition was, therefore, pe- 
culiar to himself. Oh! that in the career of the world 
this could always be the ambition pursued. 

Though the principal college friend of De Vere was 
the nobleman just mentioned, there were others who had 
a share in his kindness, and, in some degree, in his confi- 
dence. Among these was a gentleman of the name of 
Clayton ; who, though not distinguished by any peculiar 
talent, and who did not even compensate the want of 
this by any remarkable suavity of manner ^except to his 
supenors), was yet a most remarkable and highly gifted 
character. For he had an art, perhaps the most useful in 
the whole circle of arts, the art of rising. And though 
it must be owned that vanity, even the vanity that at- 
tends upon mere fashion, rather than any nobler aspira- 
tion, was the original impetus to this, yet such was its 
force, that he never rested contented on any one step 
while another remained to be mounted. This may oe 
noble or contemptible, according as it is managed ; and 
as Mr. Clayton managed it, to some it may have appeared 
certainly not noble. 

But never was there such a mistake. The qualifica- 
tions for rising, as he chose to make the attempt, are of 
far more difficult attainment than are imagined. The 
devotion of self to the will of another— the immolation 
of one's comforts by the total surrender of one's inde- 
pendence — the destruction of one's hours — the sacrifice 
of tastes, opinions, pleasures, and pursuits — the not 
choosing to say one's soul's one's own, wnen a patron 
says otherwise ; and all thi?, accompanied by a forget- 
fuiness of one's own family, or those with whom onenas 
set out in the world, and a noble disdain of the good or 
bild' opinion of those beneath us, when we have passed 
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the&i: all this partakes almost of the nature of greats 
ness ; and all this is required to rise in the road which 
Mr. Clayton thought it best to take to preferment. 

Yet, as has been hinted, his ambition, particularly at 
first, was of a strange colour ; for it did not so much 
consist of that honourable aspiration after power which 
springs from the desire of using it nobly, and which 
really does make this dangerous passion virtue, as to mix 
with the great because they were great ; to be numbered 
with people of fashion, in order to be fashionable ; and to 
be employed on embassies from one titled personage to 
another, because they were titled. This had a charm 
for him almost equal to the acquisition of place and profit 
itself. This last, indeed, was at length the predomina^ 
ting object of his heart ; but it was always gilded by the 
objects first enumerated, if indeed the first had not been 
the original spring that called his subsequently developed 
powers into action. In short, Clayton was from nature 
a tuft-hunter, from necessity a place-hunter, from habit 
an actor, from disposition a h3rpocrite. 

Yet was this character not altogether unmixed with 
Bomething that but for his selfishness might have made 
him in reality what he often appeared ; amiable in feel- 
ing, if not just in mind. He was sensitively alive to 
what is called sentiment : the heroines of the stage drew 
from him real tears ; Roscius roused him, in imagination 
at least, to the full swell of virtue. He has been seen to 
weep over Lear, and redden indignantly with Hotspur. 
A tale well told would electrify him with the passions 
oi the story ; in the senate he would catch the fire of 
the speaker ; and in a cathedral, he could melt in rap- 
ture to sacred song. But all this could pass in the transi- 
tion of a momentiu The effect, however strong, never 
surprised him into one single deviation from his main 
object. Never, as to this, was he off his guard ; if, in- 
deed, he was notable sometimes to make these emotions 
(according to the character of -those who witnessed 
them) subservient to the point he at the time had to 
cany. Thus, every where true to himself, and master 
of the great qualities for rising that have been enume- 
rated, let no one presmne to despise him. 

But the history of such a personage is not to be told in 

» moment, and deserves a more particular detail, which 

those who like to investigate human nature in its various 

shapes, may not think their time thrown away in perusing. 

P3 
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CHAPTER XII. 

TBS H18T0RT OF ▲ PARVKITIT. 

For neittaer iimii nor'aogel can diBcern 

Hypoaigjf, tbe only ill that walks 

InriaiUe, except to Gkxi alone, 
. By hia permiaaWe will throogb beaY*n or eartlL 

* And oft, tbengh wiadom wake, anaptcion aleepo 

At wiadom'a gate, while goodneaa tbinka no ill 

Wbere no ill aaema.--MiLT0M. 

All was alive Id Grosvenor Square. It was a gay 
summer night, if, in London, June is summer. The 
streets were not yet quite abandoned by meny mechanics, 
and othjer classes, who had stolen out to enjoy a mouth* 
f\il of purer air than their shops and dark parlours could 
yield them. Some were returning to bed, some to sup- 
per; all seemed recreated, and beheld the rolling of the 
carriages, carrying their superiors to their own peculiar 
amusements, without envy. A few stragglers had eol» 
lected round a magnificent mansion, in which open doors, 
many lights, many footmen, and a throng of visitants 
announced an entertainment of the higher order. It was 
an amusing thing to observe the crowd which had beset 
the door criticising the company, their dress and appear- 
ance, and applauding or sneering as beauty and dia- 
monds, ugliness and plain clothes, challenged their 
attention. 

One lady visiter, however, united all sufirages by the 
uncommon elegance, richness, and beauty of her attire and 
person. A silken foot and ankle of charming symmetry 
first fixed the eye, which was afterward busied with a 
shape equally perfect, and finally riveted by a face in 
which truth and loveliness themselves seemed combined. 
What was most remarkable was the extreme youth of 
this elegant fairy, for such she seemed, and which could 
not have exceeded fifteen years. The party, indeed, 
which she joined was in effect one of those iormed for 
ibe recreation of our young nobility, who were not yet 
introduced, — ^in other words, who had not come out, 

A buzz of delight issued from the critics, ma^e and 
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fmnale, as she stood a moment on the steps, waitisff for 
her chaperon ; and the footmen were observed to ^ow 
her more than common attention as she passed through 
the hall. 

Among the spectators without there was one, a youth« 
who, though equally intent in his ga^e with the rest, had 
yet observed^ a perfect silence during the scene. Yet 
one would have supposed that he had a peculiar interest 
in the brilliant party who were assembling. He critic- 
ally, but not rudely, eyed the visiters, their equipages, ■ 
the thronged hall, and the illuminated windows ; but he 
joined in none of the indications of feeling shown by the 
erowd. In truth, he felt a little ashamed of his situation, 
and moved off immediately after the mirie of the beauti- 
ful and high-born girl who has been just mentioned. 

But he went with a downcast brow and a heavy heart ; 
he seemed unhappy, and was evidently under excitement, 
but it was not the excitement of generosity or virtue. 
He sighed and bit his lips as he returned to his mother's 
house in an inferior street in the neighbourhood. 

** Alas !" said he, throwing himself on his bed, ** why 
are creatures made with lots so unequal ? Why was I 
bom to love and admire, yet be for ever exiled from such 
society as I have seen ; condemned, instead of splendour, 
to the poor and mean circle hi which I must always 
move, unless some good star prevail to elevate met 
Why should there be a class of persons to which I can- 
not be admitted, such as at this happy house! Why 
such an exquisite creature as this young lady, who would 
think me vile were I to approach her } And with whom 
must I associate 1 my father's too numerous progeny of 
honest, common ci'eatures, who cannot compare with 
the meanest of the dazzling people I have just seen." 

It was thus that young Clayton (for it was he) lamented 
himself. He had long been what he thought an unfor- 
tunate, certainly an unhappy person, from having been 
bom with that sort of disposition which leads a man to 
consider all above him as a superior race of beings, whom 
it is humiliation not to mix with, and unhappiness not to 
equal. 

This is a very different feeling from that impatience 
of inferiority which, falling upon a generous nature, 
leads on to noble deeds, and creates a Henry lY., a Chat- 
ham, or a Wolfe. The trophies of Miltiades would never 
have broken Clayton's rest ; but a house in Grosvenox 
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Square to which he could not be admitted kept him all 
night with a sleepless and almost a tearful eye. His 
sister, an amiable girl, thought him not well, and offered 
to nurse him. But his sister never appeared so plebeian, 
and therefore so little able to sooth him. He turned from 
her with disgust. He was, indeed, born of a father re* 
spectable in character, but pretending to no greater a 
situation than that of curate and evening lecturer of a 
church in the city ; and of a mother no higher than a 
tradesman's daughter. Every thing, therefore, about 
him was homely, and had he remained with them, he 
might have been homely too, and possibly happy. But 
he was sent (the only one of his family) to a public 
school, where, by associating with higher bred persons 
(to whom he paid the most assiduous court, so as to be 
admitted into their circles), it created for him that char* 
acter which he never afterward lost. 

All his efforts were now directed to escape from his 
family and natural associates ; and by dint of the exer- 
tions of that very family beyond whom he wished to 
soar, he was sentla few months before to the sssne col* 
lege which had just received De Vere. 

To college, as may be supposed, his disposition accom* 

Eanied him, only fomented in a tenfold degree. Tassel- 
unting was his delight ; his being's chief good ; his only 
end and aim; and we are free to bear witness to the 
superiority of his abilities in this respect. For with no 
other superiority whatsoever, — ^no eminence in talents or 
in literature, in which his figure was merely decent, — he 
was admitted to tlje society which alone he loved, and 
passed his time with lords and the friends of lords. 

Being somewhat older than De Vere, he thought, on 
his arrival, he might make him some advances. They 
were made cautiously and humbly, so as in the end to 
subdue a disposition which, though open as day, did not 
easily lend itself to promiscuous acquaintances. Clay- 
ton knew this ; but as he also knew De Vere's high family 
connexions, and ready entree into the beaumonde, whether 
of Oxford or of London, he became an object of his most 
obsequious court. He was not, indeed, a tuft, but he 
was a gentleman-commoner; he was the friend and 
companion of dukes' eldest sons and marquises' eldest 
sons ; and, above all, he was the nephew oi Lord Mow- 
bray, and Lord Mowbray was a minister. Under all ob- 
structions, tiierefore, he determined to persevere. 
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ffmooth, and by many thoaght open (and De Vere was 
among the number) ; yet there were not wanting some, 
especially those who had known him from childhood, 
who detected a lowering, lurking something, ^ stepping 
^e career of laughter with a sigh ;" a something which 
indicated a fear to face you, aivd boded that all might 
not be so well within. Il^wever this might be, as De 
Vere, the most unsuspicious person in the world, could 
see nothing of it, he was alive only to what he was 
allowed to see; an active good-nature and facility to be 
eiAployed in all offices and all wants ; a perpetual pres- 
ence where he could be of service ; a ready assent to all 
proposals, and a profession of attachment and devotion 
which so much attention could not permit you to doubt 
for a moment. 

What wonder if De Vere as well as Lord Eustace 
found ease, if not pleasure, in such an associate ? 

To be sure this created a little envy in others; the 
envy attendant upon the distinction he met with. But 
here the greatness of Mr. Clayton's character cUspIayed 
itself; for as long as he knew he was advancing where 
he most wished to advance, he felt the most sovereign 
contempt for the opinion of all he left behind. Accord- 
ingly the earlier companions of his life with whom he 
had set out, and who could not equal his higher flight, 
he made no scruple to avoid ; in vlilgar language, to evt; 
and this he accomplished in a manner so decided as to 
be worthy a better cause. For it was not a gradual 
cooling off, a cautious compromise with foolish delicacy 
which managed people's feelings^ but all was finished 
at a blow. Having once determined to renounce a man, 
he was too open not to let him see it ; and it must be 
owned he went through the task with a most determined 
intrepidity of assurance. Complaints were indifferent 
to hini, and he bearded resentment itself (in some cases, 
where he knew the parties) with a haughtiness and 
bravery which procured him something even like respect, 
mingled with hatred, from those who were below hhn. 

Having thus, as he said, weeded his acquaintance, he 
bee«me more identified than ever with the society he 
loved ; and De Vere, who knew nothing of his history, 
but who saw the loftiness of his bearing towards most 
of his own order, was so far unsuspicious, and, a.t that 
time, so ignorant, as to take arrogance for rei superiority. 

8 
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Df Vera a»d Clayton became intimate, rode out to- 

jther, drank wine together, nay, once or twice, in a 

»ng vacation, made short excursions together, and abso- 
lutely wrote to one another during absence. 

If during all this time De Vere saw nothing very par- 
ticularly to admire in the abilities or genius of his com* 
panion, on the other side he saw nothing to blame ; while 
5ie proofs he received of devotion to his person were so 
great, that he could not belp, in return, loving him who 
showed them. He at least felt that interest about him 
which made him studious to promote his advantage by 
all the means in his'power. 

" They are not many,** said he to him one flay, " but 
such as they are, they are yours ; and if I succeed in the 
career my uncle has opened to me, of which I greatly 
doubt, whatever I can command for a friend shall be 
yours." 

Clayton's smooth features and fair skin became- agi. 
tated, and blushed all over at this intimation; and if De 
Vere set it down to the score of feeling, let other men 
of one-and-twenty blame him if they please — we cer- 
tainly will not. 

Clayton, in reply, assured De Vere that to know hira 
and visit him in his family, after they should each quit 
college, was happiness enough, whatever might be his 
own lot. 

As this was said upon the eve of De Vere's final de- 
parture from the university, we must not be surprised if 
It had its effect, and if it produced an invitation to Mr. 
Clavton to accompany him in the ensuing vacation to 
Talbois. Here, wonderful to relate, the then first am- 
bition of his heart swas gratified, for Lord Mowbray was 
there. 

Behold, then, our aspiring youth, introduced in little 
more than three short years from his matriculation at 
college to the greatest object of his veneration— a min- 
ister of state. Here his tact served him admirably, and 
enabled him to perceive that Lord Mowbray, though he 
had a coldness and even a hatUeur of manner towards 
his inferiors at first very appalling, was yet to be won 
upon by that very demeanour in which the parvenu most 
.excelled — ^modest, humble, and devoted attention. 

He had, indeed, that best of all qualities for a skilful 
ambition (in which I have heard an old and successful 
courtier say, in the plenitude of confidence, all other 
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qualities for rising migfat be summed up at onoc), the 
quality of being a go<Kl listener. It is, indeed, incon- 
ceivable how many fortunes have been made, and repu- 
tations acquired ; what confidences have been won, and 
views imparted;, what invitations, introductions, and, 
finally, promotions have been the consequence of this 
little, seemingly unimportant art; And yet, though 
nothing appears more easy than to listen, yet, somehow 
or other, this, of all easy arts, is the farthest of all from 
being within the scope of everybody's attainment. Nay, 
it has been observed by those who have had the best 
opportunities of looking closely at things, that those 
most distinguished for abilities, particularly if they have 
any strong conceptions of their own, are the very worst 
at this play ; while others^ who are merely those imita- 
tive beings characterized by Horace as the **»enwm 
pecut,^ have beaten their more shining, but less gifted 
competitors out of the field. 

Clayton, for example, was consummate, while De Vere 
was downright stupid in this sort of management. 

But, in the next place, Cla3rton had all the meek nega- 
tives of character to acquire or preserve a patron which 
such a patron as Tjord Mowbray required. I say such 
as Lord Mowbray, because Heaven forbid that in our 
free and high-spirited England all ministers should be 
like him. Happily there are enough to redeem us from 
the silly imputation of intending to involve our governors 
in one blind and ignorant censure; high-minded and 
highly-gifted men, whose liberality of sentiment eoUals 
their genius, and whose disposition as well as whose 
praise it is, in their intercourse with others, to let the 
delighted mind have the freest and most equal commu- 
nication with them. These love congenial spirits, unin- 
fluenced by the inequalities of station, and alive only to 
mental power. Such was one of the actual ministers at 
that time, of whom we shall have occasion hereafter to 
' make large mention, and with such persons, though a 
De Vere might succeed, Clayton would indubitably fail. 
However this may be, we are bound to admit that the 
suppleness and deference of manner, look, and tongue 
^rtiich fortune had bestowed upon him, as one of her 
most favoured children, were exactly calculated to pro- 
duce the effect they did upon Lord Mowbray. 

Accordingly, at the end of a few days' acquaintance, 
lie pronounced him to be a modest, ingenuous, and very 
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sensible young man ; in diBcovenng whicli laeft cfaaraeter 
Lord Mowbray must have possessed facilities of jn4ging 
peculiar to himself, since during very many conversa- 
tions it would have been difficult to have related Clay- 
ton's share of them. 

Pleased with the eulogy of his friend, Mortimer replied 
to his uncle's praise of him, that though not very bril- 
liant, he was the most unpresuming, unpretending, 
friendly person alive. 

" I like him the better," said Lord Mowbray, *' for not 
being brilliant: I hate people of brilliant pretensions; 
they never make men of business, and give a great deaJL 
of trouble." 

There is no denying that " some men have greatness 
thrust upon them ;" for by the end of the visit at Talbois, 
Clayton had so established. himself in the good graces 
of my lord, that he received an invitation to Castle Mow- 
bray ; which, of all incidents that could have happened, 
was just the most gratifying and the nearest to bis 
wishes and his aim. And yet, with pretty semblances 
of unworthiness in himself, and the demands which he 
said his mother had upon him, ** set down with as much 
modesty as cunning," he, strange to 6ay (strange to less 
wise people than himself), declined it. 

De Vere very frankly laughed at this self-denying ordi- 
nance ; and Lord Mowbray, while he praised his modesty, 
looking a little hurt, nay, almost offended, at being refused 
(a thing to which, he said, he had been little accustomed), 
Mr. Clayton with mat appearance of distress at his own 
ingratitude, in truui, with excellent good grace waived 
his s^lf-disqualifications, and accepted the invitation. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE HISTORY CONTIirUED. 

With a eonntenance as clear 

As filendship wean at feaata.— 4BiiABiFBARB. 

Indsed him, and I pawned 
Mine taonoor for Ilia trath.— iUti. 

Wb see our parvenu thus translated to Castle Mow 
bray, and at the summit of his then wishes ; although 
fresh wishes and fresh objects immediately sprang up, 
dear to his hopes. For such is the nature of ambition of 
whatever sort, noble or grovelling, whether to ^vem a 
state, to lead an army, or to worm one's self mto Uie 
favour of a great man, that no sooner is one step accom- 
plished, than another rises, which the energetic mind is 
ashamed not to surmount. 

It is thus that the fiend of anibition himself is made to 
exclaim, with devilish energy, — 

"Lifted up 80 high 
I deigned sabjection, and thought one step higlier 
Would aet me taigheat." 

But Clayton had now, from almost too great'success 
in the first instance, no easy part to perform. Very little 
tact was necessary to observe that Lord Mowbray had 
too much consciousness of his nephew's higher qualities 
to be perfectly at his ease with him. At least ike par- 
venu, with much less observation than belonged to him, 
might readily perceive a sensible difference in hi9 lord- 
ship's manner and conversation when De Vere was, or 
was not present. When with Clayton alone, he evidently 
himself acted the protector with great dignity, conde- 
scended to give him maxims of life, particularly of official 
life, and even to relate some part of his own official his- 
tory, in which the notice taken of him as a young man, 
by a deceased eminent prime minister, was descanted 
upon with complacency, and the parvenu "wondered 
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with a foolish face of praise?'' But if De Vera joined 
them, a sudden constraint came over both the minister 
and his proiigi> The flow of both was stopped: Clay- 
ton smiled on De Vere, and Lord Mowbray, as he had 
little to say, resumed his habitual gravity, and sometimes 
looked fierce to avoid looking foolish. 

This was by no means thrown away upon Mr. Clayton, 
whose faculties, blunt as they have been reckoned among 
the high public characters he afterward mixed with, 
were of that nature to be particularly acute where any 
thing was concerned that might directly or remotely be 
turned to account. 

It was this watchfulness which rtiabled him to perceive 
that to praise or court De Vere as he had set out with 
doing was not a matter of first necessity in order to 
recommend himself to Lord Mowbray, — ^and as in pur- 
suing an end it is one of the characters of wisdom to 
discard all unnecessary means, he very wisely laid this 
aside. 

♦ With De Vere, personally, his devotion was as great as 
ever. His gratitude as well as attsM^hment were eternal ; 
and he only wondered how so insignificant a being as 
himself could interest De Vere, or how he could ever 
make a suitable return for that interest — devoid of all 
power as he must ever be, even if he should succeed in 
the poor line he had marked out for himself, of an humble 
clergyman. 

" For even if I succeed," said he, " the very conse- 
quence of success will be to separate me from you." 

De Vyre was moved, and expressing pleasure in think- 
ing of his attachment, asked whether he was so fixed in 
his love for the church that he must necessarily devote 
himself to no other profession. / 

•• To you I might confess," said Clayton, " the church 
is not even my choice. But in no other profession could 
I be mastei" of my time and of my actions ; the only true 
happifiess, the summum honum of true philosophy." 

Spite of the soft whisperings of ambition to which he 
had begun to listen, this was too agreeable to De Vere*s 
own notions not to be regarded with complacency. He 
looked upon his friend as a man whose disposition and 
turn of thought were more congenial to his own than he had 
ever before imagined ; and he began to feel the advantage 
it would be to have such an attached person always near 
him. After a turn or two, therefore (for at this time 
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Hiey were vraSans in the shades of Gastie Moworay), he 
«8ked him if eyer ne had thought of an official life. 

** Were I to consult only my private taste," answered 
Olayton, ^ I believe my happiness would confine itself to 
the wandering of your beautiful Needwood, or such syl- 
van scenes as Su(9)ury, both which you have so taught 
me to love." 

De Yere was delighted with this echo of his own senti- 
ments about those teloved haunts ; beloved still, though 
his mind was now bent towards the world, nor did he 
like Clayton less when he added, — 

** With you for a companion, I would prefer such re- 
treats to all that ambition could offer, whether in the 
church or elsewhere. But without such companionship, 
I own the lot of a country curate, or even of a puissant 
college tutor, has no charms for me." 

" Then why not," said De Vere, " renounce your pres- 
ent views, and come with us into the world ?" 

The parvenu smiled, but in a sort of bitterness, and 
with a downcast look, shook his head. 

"Come," said De Vere, "I know what is passing 
within : you thin|( if you embark you have no one to push 

S[>u off shore, or keep you afloat when you leave the land, 
ut you are a favourite with my uncle, and deserve to be 
so from your attachment to us all." 

*'It is an attachment which will not accept pay," 
replied Clayton, *' so we had better not think of it ; but I 
am eternally obliged — " 

" Pooh !" said De Vere, " I will at least tell Lord Mow- 
bray that you are not wedded to the church : and theie 
most opportunely, 'with solemn step and slow,' his 
aerene highness advances." 

De Vere was even in playful spirits, from this new 
prospect he had opened to himself; for the smoothness 
and humility of Clayton had never so much won upon 
him ; and, in truth, the interest which the parvenu knew 
well how to infuse into his handsome countenance never 
made a better exhibition. De Vere, therefore, dismissing^ 
his friend, betook himself to his uncle in his behalf, with 
all his heart and soul ; and as he was a total stranger to 
finest, opened the matter at once, by telling him that 
Clayton had owned to him that the church, except from 
oeces^ty, was not his choice. 

" He has owned as much to me long ago," said Lord 
Mowbray, smiling. 
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« Indeed T cried De Vere, with surprise. 

« Not positively," replied Lord Mowbray, with an im- 
portant shake of the head ; "but you know, nephew, or 
at least will, one day or other, there are various ways by 
which a man practised in affain, may discover another^s 
secret and yet that other be entirely unconscious of it 
all the time." , ^ , 

By praetued in aflfairs Lord Mowbray always meant 
himself, which De Vere knew. Indeed, his lordship's 
features were never so relaxed as when he said this ; 
they were quite alive with the thought of the practical 
illustration he might have adduced in proof of his position. 

" I can conceive this,''^ said De Vere ; " and you mean, 
uncle, to say that your experience has discovered—" 

" Never mind what I have discovered," interrupted 
Lord Mowbray, still nodding his head and looking pleased : 
** it is quite sufficient, I tell you, that I have long found out 
what this young man may have attempted to conceal-^ 
t)Ot attempted it, I must say, in vain." 

"May 1 ask," said De Vere, "how you feel towards 
him on the subject ; because, from the recent death of 
your secretary, Mr. Bromfield, an opening seems already 
to present itself, if such is your wish 1" 

" Upon the whole," returned Lord Mowbray, with great 
dignity, " I feel favourably disposed ; but I must first ex- 
amine him more tlian I, or perhaps you, may have done, 
before I form my opinions. These things should never 
be hurried. I wish in particular to discover whether he 
pretends to what is called genius, imagination, original 
thought, and other nonsense of that kind. If he does, I 
tell you fairly he will not do for me. There is, indeed, 
one minister of state, Mr. Wentworth, who is of a very 
different opinion, because he is a man of towering genius 
and eloquence himselCl All very well — all very well : but 
with very great submission to Mr. Wentworth, though a 
minister of state, he has done wrong in encouraging about 
his own person, as confidants in his most important de» 
partment, men of poetry and imagination: persons, 
perhaps, thinking of speeches, rather than the business 
of their offices ; and who, in the end, — may — on that ac- 
count—" Here my lord hesitated ; but De Vere begging 
to have the benefit of the whole remark, he went on (look- 
ing round and lowering his voice as he said it), — " Men 
who on that account, and when the time is ripe, may trip 
him up, either with the king, the first minister, or the 
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House of CoifflDbns.'' Then, seeing Be Vere look sur- 
prised, and almost incredulous, he added, *' Such things 
nave happened, and will happen again, whatever you may 
think 01 it, nephew ; for be assured experience is the 
best teacher, and you may trust me'' (here he prepared 
himself with solemnity for one of two or three favourite 
quotations which he possessed), — 

^ * There are more things in heav'n and earth, 
Than are dreamM of in your phUosophy. » " 

De Vere was sorry so much blame should be laid upon 
poor genius, but professed himself ignorant of the subject. 

"You naturally are," said Lord Mowbray ; •• but when 
by your own fidelity to party you have been let into the 
secret of affairs as long as I have been, you will find I 
may be a true prophet." 

To this his nephew assented, as possible ; but assured 
his uncle that in the instance before them they ran no 
danger, for no one had ever detected in Clayton one sin- 
^le spark of that genius or original thought which he so 
nuch feared; thai his character seemed to be that 
of mere matter-of-fact docility, a great admiration for 
scenes of nature, and great devotion to his friends ; at the 
head of whom he felt that he himself stood ; " if, indeed,** 
added De Vere, ** I am not already outrivalled by my 
uncle, for the kindness he seems to show him." 

** I have marked this in the youth," replied Lord 
Jlowbray, with complacency ; " he seems safe. We will 
talk farther of this matter." 

The result was, that several conferences were held 
apart from DeVere, in which Lord Mowbray endeav- 
oured to discover (and the parvenu discovered the 
endeavour, and brought it fully to account) whether he 
himsdf or his nephew werelhe chief object of Clayton's 
devotion ; and in the end his lordship remained thoroughly 
convinced that De Vere was loved chiefly out of gratitiKie, 
while all real attachment, respect, and consideration were 
bestowed upon himself^ 

This discovery, too, was made in a moment most crit* 
ieal for the fortune of Clayton ; for at this very juncture 
my lord was beset with most puissant applications from 
persons of the first consequence, in favour of a gentleman 
of great hopes, and, as it was unfortunately added, of 
great independence, both of fortune and mind, whom they 
recommended as a proper successor to lh» late secretaiy. 
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<* It will never do," observed Lord^ffowbray^ end 88 
Or. Caius said, * There shall no honest man come to my 
closet f so his lordship determined that he would have 
no man of independent fortune and mind for his secretary. 

But another felicitous change awaited the parvenu, be- 
yond what his most sanguine hope could have imagined ; 
for this was precisely at the time when De Vere, in 
conformity to his long-settled plan, was preparing for a 

Extracted absence on the Continent. The death of Mr. 
romfieldmade it necessary to fill up the seat at Welles- 
bury, and as De Vere assented to his uncle's representa- 
tion that the government ought not to lose a vote on 
account of his desire to travel, he even proposed, should 
Lord Mowbray appoint his friend to the vacant secretary- 
ship, that he should also become his own locum tenens for 
the borough. The whole arrange ment was approved ; De 
Vere departed on his travels, and Mr. Clayton was 
introduced into the House of Commons. 

This brilliant initiation into business, as it astonished 
Clasrton himself, so it filled his old acquaintance, some 
with envy, some with disgust, and aU with wonder. H 
was of little consequence to the parvenu, who, while hit 
heart's best desive was crowned by being introduced intd 
a rank in society beyond all hope, cared little for the 
sneers and contemptuous criticisms that were made on 
Lord Mowbray's choice on this occasion. A new world 
<^ned to him in the House of Commons, far surpassing 
any beau idSal he had ever ventured to form of his future 
fortune. The first men in the state, and, what was 
almost of as. much consequence, the first in fashion, were 
there, and these, where he could, he cultivated with the 
whole force of his talents for insin nation. There also was 
Mr. Wentworth, and with him the leaders of the nation 
on both sides ; and to these, from his office, and his pa- 
tron's introduction, he was at least made known. At 
first, indeed, it being whispered that he was the mere 
locum tenens of a few months, he was regarded in that 
sort of doubtful light which m^de the regular forces dis- 
tant and cautious in admitting his advances. They cared 
not to consider him as legitimately initiated till they 
knew what was to be his real situation, and they were -by 
no means disposed to acknowledge him by the authorized 
forms, estabhshed among legitimate powers, of invita- 
tions to dinner. 

He had, therefore, occasion for aU his modesty and all 



his assurance to ' make the least way. But ta his honour 
be it said, he surmounted all. It became known that De 
Vere did not mean to return until he had completed a plan 
of travel on a most extended scale. The north (then not 
much known) was visited as well as the south. In fact, 
he remained full three years, which gave ample time for 
a manoeuvring spirit. With his own adroitness, there- 
fore, Cls^ton during that int^al had conciliated the most 
jealous, and we may imagine that his talent for pro- 
gression had not been inactive. He did not attempt to 
be a speaker, but his toLct exerted itself, and if he was 
mute as a debater, he was an excellent cheerer. De 
Vere, on his return, found Mm in full [xissession of all 
the rights and privileges, in -regard to notice, acquaint- 
ance, and other agreeable et ceteras, which belong to a 
regular subaltern m the army of government. He- had 
become even useful in what was called the managemeni 
of the House, and was noticed by Mr. Wentworth Tor his 
knowledge of the members, and the frequency and zeal 
of his reports. Such a notice he well knew how to turn 
to profit, and the main chance had been so well pursued^ 
that during these three years he had made a greater ad- 
vance to his object than others during whole parliaments* 
In short, through the mist of futurity, gleams of hope had 
excited fresh expectations, and visions of brigntnesa 
flitted before his eyes. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

POLITICAL LSCTURES. 

I have been politic with my friend, smooth with mine enemy, 

Shakspxark. 

The advance and success of Clayton veerc necessary 
to rekindle in De Vere interests in regard to official ob- 
jects and party politics which had been almost laid 
asleep. It is neither necessary to the' views of this bio- 
graphy, nor is it. the intention to give any account of his 
travels. Our objects are at home. It is enough to say 
that, though general politics, and statistical mquiries, 
were zealously pursued by him, he was equally, if not 
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more bent upon an examination of the ntanners and cus- 
toms of his fellow-creatures with a view to that moral 
philosophy which he always preferred to political, thoagh 
the last was by no means undervalued. Of party politics 
he could acquire nothing abroad, and of these, when he 
returned home, it is inconceivable, considering his ac* 
complishments in every thing else, how great was his 
ignorance. Clayton beat l)^m far behind in this most 
necessary qualification for rising; but Clajrton knew 
nothing else. 

This want of information, or absence of feeling on 
points so much the life and soul of an Englishman's ex- 
citements, made De Yere at first more indifferent than 
he ought to have been to the possession of the seat m 
parliament which had been held for him. Had his assist^ 
ance been wanted upon questions of public and particu- 
larly of foreign policy, he would have been eager enoughr 
But having watched for these questions, he was surprised 
to find how seldom they seemed to be considered, and 
how comparatively absorbing was every tiling that re« 
garded local interests, of which he knew nothing, or the 
power and influence of particular parties, of which he 
knew little more. He therefore, without much difll« 
culty, acceded to his uncle's request to allow Clayton to 
sit out the session, at the commencement of which he 
found him, nor was he sorry to pass the first month of 
his return in visiting his mother, and the favourite seat 
of his childhood at Talbois, for favourite it still was, 
spite of all the adversity of which it had been the scene/ 

His friend the president told him he was wrong in this 
arrangement, and advised his instant entry into the 
House: but he thought he had time enough before 
him. He however, on his return to London, acquired, 
or recovered, so much of his former spirit of curiosity, 
that he began to visit both Houses as a spectator, and 
soon became so much interested in the contemplation of 
what was passing, as to regret that he had consented 
nojt yet to be an actor. 

At first he was delighted, and even astonished, by the 
abilities of the leaders. He was fascinated by the force, 
the beauty, and the variety of their eloquence. The 
premier had been used to speak in thunder, and the 
thunder .still rolled, though only at a distance, while 
Lord Oldcastle (Lord Eustace's father) calmed his hear- 
ers by the smoothness of his periods. But Mr* Went* 
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worth fixed everybody, by a flow of language and ideas, 
which alike charmed the imagination and convinced the 
understanding. In the opposition, one great leader was 
rapid in invective ; another dazzled by his wit ; a third 
by the graces of his fancy, which was so warm that 
whichever way he moved, graces seemed to drop all 
around him, and flowers to spring up under his feet. 

For some time this was enchanting to a mind like De 
Yere's, and he longed to possess his seat, that he might 
never be absent from such a feast. 

But this was not the longing of Clayton. That pru* 
dent young man sought therefore to break the spell which 
had fascinated his friend. He talked of the tricks of 
eloquence, and (with a coolness at which himself could 
not help laughing) of trading politicians. Scarcely one 
in the House, he said with Walpole, but had his price; 
and though of some, and even of the great majority, this 
was a wicked and despicable ce^umny, the creation of -a 
peer, in the person of one of the most eloquent and 
active of the opposition, made a sad inroad in De Yere's 
political creed. Under the gallery, too, where he sat, he 
was surrounded with candidates for power and fame, or 
those who already possessed them, whose >mutual criti- 
cisms were bitter and caustic. Motives^of interest were 
often assigned, where De Yere hoped only to find free- 
dom and honour. Some were said to be speaking for 
psirticular rewards, some out of particular revenge, and 
some for bread. 

Not a hundredth part of these observations were 
founded ; yet not the less confidently were they haz- 
arded, as party biassed or disposition inclined. 

Thus, by one or other rival, the sincerity of almost 
every speaker was questioned, except perhaps of some 
plain dull one, to whom it was no pleasure to listen, and 
whom nobody regarded^ 

De Yere was too wise to believe all that was said ; 
but the slander disgusted him with those who uttered it» 

The novelty wore off. Rhetoric showed itself what it 
i8,-^an art. Technicalities came to be discovered, and 
the refinements of one evening formed the common- 
plates of the next. Even without this, De Yere began 
to make a question, in which he found little comfort 
from Clayton, whether the treat of listening to such 
beautiful figures, such kindling tq>ics as he sometimes 
heard from th6 • leaders, might not be purchased too 

YoL. I.— B 9 
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dearly at the price of being forced to attend to the crude 
egotisms of every puny ^rould-be orator who chose to 
hazard them. 

The close of the session was thus very different from 
the opening in its effects upon De Vere $ and as he was 
the disciple of no particular school, suid attached to no 
particular leader, he was in danger of relapsing into in- 
difference, or imbibing something worse, in regard to the 
^ scenes and actors that surrounded him. 

He was however much too just, and still too sanguine, 
to form any fixed opinions from so short an experience ; 
though he found himself, insensibly perhaps, inclining to 
think that Harclai's pictures of the world were not quite 
so overcharged, and Herbert's not quite so correct, as he 
had once beheved them to be. At the same time, whether 
immersed in the pleasures of his age (of which he drank 
as largely as any other young man so highly introduced), 
or engaged in the captivating society of either sex, which 
courted him, the business of observation went on. 

Yet let us not suppose him, on this account, cynical. 
Open, ardent, and naturally cheerful, he had become gay, 
and at times even dissipated, in the career of amuse- 
ment. But ^ven here his mind was always at work ; 
and to watch the windings of the heart, whether in 
male or female, under whatever shape they presented 
themselves, was the never-failing employment of his 
thoughts. 

Our business at present is with his scrutiny of the 
public characters that surrounded him; and we may 
suppose that the political associates to whom his uncle 
Uitroduced him formed much of his study. 

At the- dinners of Lord Mowbray (a branch of the art 
of governing a party by no means to be despised, and 
which perhaps Lord Mowbray understood better than 
any other branch) he had opportunities for his curiosity 
even to sate itself. Many great and many little actors 
passed there in review, and he early came to distinguish 
now possible it was for a smooth voice, and much ap- 
parent hilarity, to be consistent with great anxiety of 
mind. It required indeed no peculiar sagaeity to do 
this; and it is mentioned only with a view to account 
for the backwardness with which he still lent himself to 
the suggestions of his uncle, on the excitements of the 
world and the advantages of ambition. 

This backwardness was not a little cherished by 
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Clayton, with whom he continued his habits of confi- 
dence, on whom he still relied, and in whom he found a 
faithful echo of all his rising sentiments on the manners 
and governing principles of those around him. 

The private secretary here indeed generally antici- 
pated him ; talked of the woriy of affairs ; the impedi- 
ments of cunning and self-interest; the meanness of 
suitors ; the insolence of subalterns ; and the coldness 
of chiefs. He would then glance with feeling at the 
happiness left at Talbois, and the charms of simple life ; 
nay, would glow with pleasure in painting the compara- 
tive independence of even a country vicarage. 

De Vere heard him with surprise, but was not so eager 
as formerly in opposing him. He too had observed, and 
with a somewhat quicker sense of them, all these objects 
of Clayton's complaint, and, in particular, the insolence 
of subalterns, — of which more hereafter. 

Among the guests, however, whom De Vere met at 
Lord Mowbray's table, there was one, a Sir William 
Flowerdale, who gave him satisfaction as i^ell as know- 
ledge. This was a gentleman of good family and great 
experience and observation (particularly official observa- 
tion), in which he had been nursed frdm his youth, till he 
had long been at the head of a very lucrative department. 
He was a man of quiet but excellent understanding, cul- 
tivated by reading, and of manners so re'markably tran- 
quil, that during forty years he had never been observed 
to lose his temper. His office was important, though of 
a subordinate sort : so that without a power of creatine 
jealousy, his assistance made him necessary to many of 
the ministers, who all regarded Him with good-will. 

This lot he had enjoyed through several changes of 
administration, composed of persons of very opposite 
principles. He had grown old and grown rich under 
these succeeding administrations: had been created a 
baronet, and had surveyed many a brilliant tneteor in 
power, whose nod or notice he had once thought honour, 
but whose children, and perhaps some of themselves, 
were now his inferiors in the world. 

This gentleman enjoyed all the consideration of Lord 
Mowbray, for his wisdom ; though the chief proof of it 
(and indeed it was no bad one wtth his lordship) was his 
success in preserving his place. He almost ranked, he 
said, with the famous Sir John Petre, the great hero of 
Lord Mowbray, who, during such discordant reigns as 
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Henry Yin., Edward YI., Mary, and Elizabeth, preserved 
his office of secretary of state. 

"There are no such men now-a-days," would Lord 
Mowbray say ; '* but Flowerdale approaches nearest to 
them." 

To this gentleman then, his habits, and history. Lord 
Mowbray thought he could not do better than recom- 
mend ttie attention of both De Vere and Clayton. The 
latter agreed with his patron in thinking Sir William 
Flowerdale a very sound model for a man like himself 
to copy ; in which, as we speak of the good old times, 
before fees were brought to account, we may believe him 
mncere. 

De Vere liked Sir William for his own sake, and made 
him frequent visits, in which the Nestor of office would 
sometimes engage in (what De Vere would call) a course 
of political, or rather official, lectures, on the right train- 
ing of obstinate young men, who were so headstrong as 
to have wills, nay, opinions of their own. This, Sir 
William would laughingly agree with - Lord Mowbray, 
was subversive of all hope of rising, as it certainly was 
of all proper discipline in office ; and he gave his advice, 
where it was needed accordingly. As the conversation 
at one of these visits exhibits much of that practical 
observation which no general theory usually compre- 
hends, and as it had much effect, though, perhaps, differ- 
ently from what was intended, on De Vere, the reader 
may possibly excuse us for laying it before him. 

At the time we speak of, De Vere found his new friend 
in his private room. He had just conmiitted a note to 
the flames, and was studiously watching it to complete 
destruction, before he could entirely take his eyes from 
it, in order to welcome his guest, though evidently glad 
to see him. 

De Vere observed upon it. 

" It is a habit to which I have long accustomed my- 
self," said Sir William, **-and at least a provident one, 
though, in this instance, of little consequence. But litera 
scripta^ you know, semper manet, and many anoffice^man 
has found inconvenience before now from not sufficiently 
attending to this adage." 

" It is at least a prudent one," obselred De Vere. 

" Why, you know," said Sir William, " it was once a 
maxim with a long-headed statesman, that with a line 
or two of his handwriting and a few concomitant, though 
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trifling circamstances, he eovdd bring any man^s life into 
danger." 

"'Twas a dark and infamous maxim," observed De 
Vere ; ** but, tfaank God, calculated for a dark and wickedT 
age and country, and not for our honest England." 

** As for the darkness and wickedness of frsnce, under 
Cardinal Mazarine," answered Flowerdale, " I will not 
defend them : but though our laws give us more security, 
and our time is more enlightened, with such a spirit of 
party as rages, I would not be careless of any written 
document that related to polities or a politician, even in 
our honest England." 

"You deserve your reputation for caution," said De 
Vere ; " and no wonder my uncle commends me, as a 
thoughtless young man, to your protection." 

" It is not thoughtlessness that would make me afraid 
for you," said Flowerdale, with good-nature. 

♦*Whatthen1" 

** You are young and high-bom," answered Sir William. 

" Ought that to stand in my way ?" - 

^' No^ both will assist you ; for plebeians, and middle- 
aged young gentlemen, after all, are not the subjects 
nost gratifying to the aristocracy to bring forward. But 
you are high-minded as well as 'high-lx>ni ; perhaps I 
should say, unbending." 

•* I cannot flatter." 

** FlatteiT is out of the question ; but an unbending 
stiffness of opinion which you are at no pains to con- 
ceal—" 

"Pains to coneecd! What! if it be truth! We are 
told, you know, that to conceal truth is pretty much the 
same as to speak falsehood." 

^ Where your opinion is desired," 8aid> the baronet, 
" that is certainly correct." 

" And be assured, my dear Sir Wilfiam, I will never 
intrude it where it is not." 

. " That is but right, too," Observed the baronet ; " but 
I am afraid even where it is, it may be thought a ^ood 
general rule, that a little accommodation in our collisions 
with others is of no disservice." 

** If, by accommodation," replied De Vere, " you mean 
an outward coincidence of opinion, when we are as wide 
as the Poles asunder within, I see no difference between 
such accommodation and falsehood." 

** Td see, now, the difference between two ment" said 
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Flowerdale; *' Mr. Cla3rton I have found far more alhre 
to reason ; and he was, as you know, given me as a pupU 
as' well as you." 

" I fear," replied De Vere, *• your pains will be thrown 
away upon him ; for I know him, and be assured he will 
never accommodate his sentimental feelings to those 
maxinis." 

Sir William smiled, as much as his mild habits would 
allow, and replied, ** He was here but this morning, and 
in canvassing the modes by which young men were to 
rise in the world, I made him perfectly sensible of the 
wisdom of the maxim — 'Qvt nescit diisifnulart^ nescU 
regnare.^** What think youf 

** It is to me a cold-hearted maxim, and J hate it," re- 
plied De Vere. " It can only be_ preferred to the silliness 
of letting a foolish face, or a tell-tale tongue, blab out 
one's heart tp the winds." 

** I honour you for these sentiments," said the Nestor, 
*< which I think are correct, and we have among us some 
illustrious examples, that there may be statesmen of tiie 
first talents and most profound views who are above 
such a close rule of conduct. Nevertheless, it is but fair 
to tell you there are others who think this rule by no 
means so contemptible. I own, too^^ I h'ave observed it, 
where I least expected it." 

" Where 1" asked De Vere. 

*^ Where the secrets they possess are least worth pre- 
serving," replied Flowerdale ; but '* I have also seen it 
among the young, and therefore, as I should have thought, 
the confiding; men just initiated in office, and candidates 
for success." 

** I could hardly have supposed this," said De Vere ; " I 
would ask you to name them, that I might mark and avoid 
them." 

" Th^t would exceed the scope of my fcctore," replied 
the prudent Sir William. '' It is 8ufi[icient that I nave 
told you, that the least endowed are those who are sunk 
deepest in the darkness of this policy; while at the very 
top, the high-minded Mr. Wentworth, for example, whom 
you so much admire, is all openness and confidence, and 
conceals himself the least, of all the great secrets that 
are confided to him.** 

" This is charming," said De Vere ; •• he then, perhaps, 

* **B6 vbo knowi not how to illaMmUc, knows not how to rticn." 
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Is not of opinion with another minister, who has some- 
times friglltened me with his account of things ; I mean 
Lord Chesterfield." 

♦• And what is his opinion V 

" ' That we always in business clothe ourselves with 
dissimulation, because always in business we play with 
sharpers.' — ^If this be true, I am not for playing at busi- 
ness at all, any more than I would play at cards, when I 
knew that the persons I played with were cheats. At 
the same time, I do not at present know whom I am to 
play with, ministers or their dependants." 

** None of our present ministers are sharpers," said Sir 
William, ** whatever they may have been in other times." 

" That is clear," said his pupil ; " but their dependants ?" 

•* The word sharper is too strong,'? observed the baro- 
net, " for either principals or dependants ; but, of course, 
subalterns have their own views, and may be jealous of 
you." 

* ** And do you mean, that on that account, I am to oe- 
commodate myself, as you call it, to second-rate people V* 

Sir William smiled at the sort of haughtiness with 
which this was said, when De Ve're continued, " I could 
bear to do homage to my chief; but to be at the mercy 
of fellow-underlings, no better than myself-^" 

** Perhaps not so good," observed the baronet. 

"Bear with me, then," proceeded De Vere, "if I say 
I could not submit to it." 

" Yet are they not to be slighted," observed the baronet. 
"They have the ear of their principals; the tnoUia tem- 
poral when a good word or a bad word is of more con- 
sequence than may be thought ; in short, they have the 
power of representation — ^*' 

« Or misrepresentation," cried De Vere, with some in- 
dignation. " Is it thus that you mean they may abuse 
their power ?" 

« As to abusing it," replied Sir William, " at best they 
are but men." 

"And are these then the persons, Mr. Grantly, for 
instance" (and he mentioned a gentleman in an inferior 
office), " to whom you think me uqbending, because I wiU 
not court them 1" 

" Court, perhaps, is not the word," replied the Nestor, 
" especially for you ; though I have seen higher mea 
(excuse me) on their knees before even second-rate 
people." 
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**On their knees!" cried De Vere; "I wUl at leart 
never be one of them; and if this is the price of prefer- 
ment, like the country mouse, 

* Give me again my hollow tree, 
A crust ofbread, and Uberty.*" 

« Very good," said Flpwerdale ; «* but if you will do me 
the honour to attend to me — ^" 

" I do, I do," cried De Vere, much abstracted. 

"Yes!" returned the baronet, "pretty much as Hot- 
spur did to his father and uncle, after he had been afironted 
by the king." 

« Nay, I stand corrected," replied De Vere, laughing 
almost at himself ; "but I confess that to owe preferment, 
or even a step towards it, through some of these men, 
would be worse than to lose it altogether." 

" Very true," said Sir William, " but considering—" 

"Were they in the least of a superior order," again 
interrupted De Vere ; " but, to think how possible it is to 
be a tyipant in the closet, and an abortion every where 
else. No! even an arrogant, if a real statesman* I might 
suffer, but—" 

" You are certainly quite attentive," observed Flower- 
dale, laughing. 

" Foi^ve me," returned De Vere, " I am all ear." 

« Men liave different talents," said Sir William, calmly ; 
^* some may be useful in private, though they may fail in 
public." 

" Then let them be buried in private," exclaimed De 
Vere, "for about such men I think with Pope, who 
says, » As for the really great, one expects mischief from 
kites and eagles, but to be squirted to death by under^ 
strappers would provoke as dull a dog as Phillips 
Jnmself.*"* 

Flowerdale laughed, but De Vere asked if be did not 
think it horrible? 

" You do not, I see, like it," observed Flowerdale. 

" I know not if it most frightens, disgusts, or affronts 
me," answered De Vere. 

"These are but slight evils after all," observed Sir 
William ; " and here also there can, and ought to be, no 
sweeping condenmations. There may, and must be 
honourable seconds, as well as honourable principals," 

* SeeFdpe'aWorini,ii.e7, | 
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••I agree,* said De Vere; "and were all, for example, 
like yoursdlf, ministers would have more justice done 
them. But an honourable man will not easily stoop to 
subordinate presumption, which throws a sort of dis- 
credit, unjust as it maybe, on the chiefs themselves. No ! 
I would be buried fifty fathom deep firsf 

The baronet again smiled at his eager indignation, and 
coolly said, '' Tms at least ought not to drive you from 
politics." 

"I fear," answered De Vere, "it will not cure the 
unbending disposition which you set out with blaming." 

"Well," observed Flowerdale, mildly ; "I will allow 
you what jealousy you please towards your brother 
subalterns that are to be ; but I trust I neea not caution 
you to be less stiff towards general officers, particulaxly 
the general on whose staff you may happen to find 
yourself." 

" I trust I shall know, and, knowing, perform my duty,** 
said De Vere. 

" From my heart I believe you intend U,** answered 
Flowerdale; "but forgive me if I remind you that once 
entered on service, the civil is like the mibtaiy superior 
— he will require obedience^ not opinion. And trust me, 
for a subaltern to disagree with his chief, whether of a 
party, or in office, nothmg can be more inconvenient, I 
nad almost said more dangerous." 

"Dangerous to what! is the question," said De Vere. 

" To lus advancement^^ answered the baronet. 

"The advancement 1 seek," replied De Vete, with 
some (tignity, " is not that which is to be purchased by 
the surrender of one's good faith." 

" If by good faith is meant opinions," observed the man 
of years, with a smile, "my meaning rather is, that there 
should be no faith at adl, except in one's patron." 

" I now understand you," said De Vere, with great 
earnestness, " and it is fit, if you will bear with me, that 
as to myself, I undeceive you. That I must serve at my 
years is clear; since I have nothing heaven-born about 
me, either civil or military. But, with submission, there 
is a difference between a chief and a patron.' The first, 
when placed under him, I will of course obey, as an officer 
obeys (he general set over him by his prince ; but in the 
train of the last I will never be found." 

" Go on,*' said Sir William, pleased with his energy. 

"If I am admitted on a staff, on account of my opin- 
E3 
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ions," continued Dc Vere, " cheerfully will I give my 
obedience ; but if I ^m to form, to change, or to renounce 
opinions, became J am on the staff, adieu (and willingly) 
to the advancement you speak of. And this is what I 
conceive no enlightened statesman, no generous leader 
of a party, no liberal head of office, but would as readily 
grant as I should require it." 

^ This is all excellent," cried Sir William, catching a 
little of the spirit of his pupil ; in trutht neither accus- 
tomed nor expecting to meet with so much reason in his 
fire. " Let me, however, apprize you of what few youn|^ 
senators, when they come into office, seem aware of, but 
which they nevertheless feel, as you, of all others, seem 
formed to feel it" 

** For heaven's sake, whatl" 

" /» the House you fancy yourselves equal to your 
future chief: nay, in your vote, your freedom of speech, 
and sometimes possibly in your powers, you are so. But 
imt of the House all is metamorphosed. From having 
had a free .partnership, as it were, in a subject, you 
are reduced to be a mere clerk; must be simply a 
hand, and whatever business is confided to you, *■ give it 
an understanding, but no tongue.* Thus, from a sup- 
posed high-minded statesman in the senate, counselling, 
if not directing affairs, it is even your duty to become 
a passive instrument and a mute. Are you prepared 
to oe such a person 1 to be always directed, never con- 
sulted?" 

'< The picture is certainly not inviting," said De Vere ; 
*'and I see it must depend upon the character of the 
chief to make the lot of the subaltern dignified and happy, 
or commonly bearable. But are there not such chiefs 
(observe, I do not say patrons) as I have imagined? 
Men, who, from having Uberallv served, have taught thenv 
selves liberallv to command ?" 

^ There are,'' said Sir William ; " and among the highest 
and most gifted of our governors; There are also of an 
opposite cast." 

•* The first alone are the men I will court," replied De 
Vere. ♦• Let those seek masters (nor do . I blame them) 
who are obliged to seek bread. And now," continued 
he, relaxing from the sort of severity into which he had 
fallen, and with even a laugh on his cheek,** tell me soma 
other of your general rules." 

^< Whether with chief or patron," replied |he NestOTi 
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*• not to miscalculale one's strength, nor suppose, because 
one cannot follow, that therefore one can lead/* 

" An excellent distinction," cried De Vere j ** and what 
would be the consequence ?" 

" Such men are whistled down the wind, and heard of 
no more." 

•• * Ambition that o'erleaps itself/ ^ said De Vere. 

"Exactly so." 

" But even with persons of seeming weight, nay, even 
of talents," continued Sir William, «*it is sometimes in- 
conceivable how small the distance is, in the balancing 
of fortune, between absolute proscription and the highest 
promotion ; between contemptuous neglect^ and the privy 
council itself." 

" What, in this country ?" asked De Vere ; «* in Tuikcy 
or Spain I could conceive it." 

"There are instances before one*s eyes,'* replied 
Flowerdale; "and it is a mistake to suppose that political 
ambition presents not as bitter a cup in England as else- 
-wrhere." 

De Vere was pondering these words when the baronet 
continued ; " I have this moment been contributing my 
naite to save a man from a jail, who once figured in par- 
liament, and was my superior in office." 

De Vere, somewhat moved, asked his history. 

" Under the last administration," answered Sir William, 
''he showed some talent, and his heart beat hi^^ with 
pride. But though he spoke for ministers in puUic he , 
rebelled in private, and being cautioned, gave himself 
airs. In fact, led away by what he called spirit, but 
what was really vanity, he misealcidated his strength. 
He was abandoned, and not improperly, by his patrons, 
whom he had used ill; lus whole consequence was extin- 
guished ; and he is now lamenting, with many other mis- 
taken people, the total neglect of that world in which' he 
once thought to shine*" 

" He brought his calamity on himself," said De Vere 5 
''yet it is a lamentable picture;" and he could not help 
again musing on his hollow tree* 

" Take a contrast to this," said the barcmet, " in one 
of our high placemen, with whom you are acquainted. 
In the last administration, after long and useful service, 
he openly complained, and with reason, that promised 
rewards were withheld. The treasury cried mutiny; 
the secretaries caught the alarm ; the very clerks barked 
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Eunishment. In short, the minister of the day turned 
is back upon him, intending to leave him also to fortune. 
But he could not contrive to crush him ; the gentleman 
had abilities, and made a high demonstration. The 
old government broke up, and th'e consequence was 
an immense and immediate promotion under the new 
one." 

" You paint these revolutions with force," said De Vefe, 
''and I dare say I shall profit by them; but whether by 
assuming complaisance where I otherwise should not do 
so, or by preparing for a proper retreat, is a problem to 
be solved." 

" 1 trust, at your age," returned Sir William, " that 
retreat is out of the question ;" and De Yere, thanking 
him for his confidence, the visit ended. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE FBARS OF INEXPERUENCE. 

Oh ! how (ttll of briers is this working>>day worrd ! 
niey are but bun, cousin.— Shajupkabic. 

Db Yerb began now to think he bad had opportmiitie? 
of observing, that, although a general busy interest, ex- 
citing to the spirits, was presented on the face of public 
life, what he had heard and read of the hoUowness of 
courtiers did not seem entirely unfounded. Had he at 
thatiime gone deeper, as he afterward did, he might have 
made discoveries to the fuU as cogent on the other side, 
and come to the more pleasing conclusion, that aa much 
worth, honour, openness, and even simplicity of charac- 
ter are to be found among men of power and of busi- 
ness, though that business be politics, as in less prominent^ 
though not less selfish professions. 

To these we may hereafter come; meantime it may 
not be amiss to Temark,'that from the very nature of 
state affairs, it should seem, in the abstract, that the 
labours of those who administer them are absorbed by 
business that is the least selfish, because, from the mere 
force of the terms, it is the business of the commonweal, 
and not their own. It is, however, too cert•^l, that in 



(his outset of his life, the specimens of anibitiDn whicli 
his friend Dr. Herbert had taught him to hope for were 
not those which exactly met his view; and what he did 
contemplate were those which least supported the en** 
gaging theories of the most sanguine of his guardians. 

As he maintained a correspondence with both, he did 
dot fail to notice this, and the following extracts of his 
letters to Herbert exhibit a picture of his mind at this 
time, which may i^ot be unimportant. 

"All your , precepts seem thrown away upon your 
refractory ward. I boW to yoUr superior experience of 
mankind ; I acknowledge you have many practical phi- 
losophers on your side ; you have the Temples, Addisons^ 
and Mainwarings to back you, and you eount upon my 
being amdng them. But should you not also count upon 
my disposition^ If that oppose^ of what avail are thd 
test 1 

" You urge me without delay to parliament ; scold md 
for not attending the levee ; ridicule ray not paying court 
to the ministers, and laugh at my slighting the sirens of 
politics ; for$ as ydn observe, there are sirens in them as 
well as in Icfve. Thus, you are angry with me for hold- 
ing at naught those assemblies and suppers of the two 
peeresses who head the rival parties, the entr£e to 
which is so sighed for by less fortunate persons than 
mys9lf. NoWi who would think this the instruction of 
a grave guardian, who^ as some would say, ought to 
vrarn inexperienced youth from the dangers of the 
\irorld, instead- of holding it up as an object of their 
attraction 1 

" The worst of it is, I feel that you are right. Wc! 
brdinary spirits must follow the beaten path to obtain dis- 
tinction.' It is only for genius and high aspirations. tcf 
take thai easy leap after honour which Hotspur talks of. 

*' But theuj after all, is distinction necessarily happi- 
ness 1 Is it indUpensable to be distinguished I And What 
teally is iti I live among distinguished persons; t see 
lieroes, statesmeri^ orators, poets; 1 have friends who 
htive acqUiied, some power, some riches; all are in full 
career. Yet, as they arrive at tlie goal* all seem to me 
to be disappointed, 'f o be sdre, there is an eagerness, an 
excitement in Uie race, which looks less unhappy ; but I 
eee the nerves stretch, the veins swells the featured 
distorted* Bach man wishes to stop* or to pasa hia 
fellow/ • j^ 
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" You will tell me these are the views of Harclai, who 
sees falsely; at any rate, it ought not to influence the 
opinion of an ingenuous young man, who has, perhaps, 
too much feeling in his soul, and too little money ia 
his pocket; and you say justly that anything is better 
than 

'Living dully, slagj^rdiced at borne. 
Wear oat your youth in shapeless idleness.' 

Be assured that this will not be my choice. Were the 
world still in arms, my old wish would reivive,'and my 
father's sword, which now sleeps, would now perhaps be 
at my side ; but the woiid sleeps too* You, indeed, tell 
me my sphere is politics, \\iiichopen the mind. Alas! 
do they so 1 Do they not rather, as now pursued, con- 
tract all into party. 

** 'Tis true there is genius and commanding eloquence 
in the highest quarters, and I have worshipped both 
(perhaps secretly envied the possessors), when I have 
listenet) to them in the senate. But out of the senate I 
have seen theni perpetually in trammels ; clouded, bur- 
thened, and bowed with the weight of affairs. 

" I speak feelingly^ because I lately met your friend, 
Mr. Wentworth, at Sir George Deloraine's^ in the fuU 
flow of his wit, and pouring out a mind which deemed not 
more brilliant than amiable upon all subjects most en- 
gaging to man. The contrast between such moments 
and those passed with pure politicians is, 1 assure you, 
not lost upon me. Sir George is himself an example of 
the happiness of a refined mind unfettered by state re- 
serve. Do you think it is the same with the dryness 
and closeness of my uncle's dinners t where the affected 
^volto sciolto* only makes one dread the more the *pcii- 
sitri stretti^ so much vaunted and recommended by poli- 
ticians. Mr. Wentworth, though a minister, is on these 
occasions as different from himself as light and darkness* 

"Those who succeed complain, — those who do not 
complain, — ^both, that they are slaves ; only there is this 
difference in the lot of the last, that they have to deplore 
the addition of disappointment to their slavery. It is 
this disappointment whi(^, like a cold spectre, lays his 
hand upon all within his reach, and sends shivering and 
death iHto the heart's core. It is tliis that frightens, 
deters, and finally unnerves me. You tell me of suc- 
cess. Alas! are the successful happy 1 Is it known sL 
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what expense of healthy of quiet, and, with soqie, eveo 
of honour, .they have succeeded? Have they preserved 
their friends 1 Have they betrayed no principles ? Has 
no obloquy followed themi Or, if really prosperous^ 
are they content ? Do not new cares succeed, greater* 
perhaps, than any they had before 1 I confine not thia 
to political ambition : look at arms, or arts, or learning ; 
even the lover that sighed like a furnace ! Marry him, 
and the fear that made him sigh is at an enjl — but so is 
his hope ! 

" To tell you a secret, the only thing in which I agree 
with you is about this Hope. Dear, delightful, myste^ 
rious, ever- whispering, ever-exciiing being ! evanescent, 
yet seldom absent — ^thou alone gladdenest the heart of 
man ! Yes ! of Hope I am the willing, ardent, and ac- 
tive votary; but to continue so, she musttlike her kins* 
woman. Fancy, be perpetually changing. Her dress, 
shape, and features must vary every hour. Her charm- 
ing colours must be like those of the chameleon. Never 
must I «atch, or at least never hold her. No ; for ever 
let her be near, biu for ever elude me. Once embraced, 
her power is gone." 

Snch were portions of De Vere's letters to Herbert. 

We will not lay before our readers, at length, the an- 
swers which the clear-sighted philosopher of the world, 
alarmed for his pupil, gave him. It is sufficient to say 
that they were worthy his good sense, and that they par- 
ticularly cautioned De Vere against 'what was evidently 
a hasty, and probably an unfounded judgment. 

" It will be hard," said the president, " if he who can 
appreciate and characterize so well the lovely being you 
address by the name of Hope should be disappointed 
after all. But still harder if it prove your own fault. I 
beseech you not to fall into the commonplace error of 
involving all the rivals for power who surround you in 
one sweeping condemnation for the faults of a few. 
That there are envy, hatred, and malice in a court, and in 
the antechamber of a minister is most true : but so there 
are in a camp, in the church, in commerce, at the bar, in 
the pure fields themselves, and even in the lonely cloister, 
where passion, having done with the world, seems to 
sleep. And yet you yourself have hitherto met with 
none of that treachery you have taught yourself to fear ; 
and to avoid all danger of it, if I might advise, I would 
address myself only to those who are at the fountain- 
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head. Introduced as you are, I would put myself in no* 
body's power/ but those who have the distribution of 
power; for be assured, jecond-^nd patronage cannot be 
more revolting to your own high spirit, than it is con« 
trary to good policy. It was this just appreciation of 
himself that ^t once placed our friend Mr. Wentworth 
^o high. 

^ You tel) me yourself, that in the heads of departs 
ments you see much to admire ; and you do not contra* 
Tene what I have told yoq* that in many of the ministers 
themselves you find, not merely the talentu reqi^ived for 
their stations, but the honesty, feeling, and even the sin- 
gleness of heart which vulsrar and hackneyed prejudice 
would confine to inferior classes. Never was there sucli 
a mistake as this prejudice. However, I have allowed 
that 5rou, may meet with instances of the contrary where 
you are, and these you may surely surmount, as they 
are surmounted by others, when they appear, as they 
indubitably do, in all the lower stations, as well as in the 
higher. 

^ You will, perhaps, think all this the representation 
of a man who upholds a particular opinion, and 19 afraid 
for his theory ; I will therefore give you something prac- 
tical from a man surely, if ever there was one, practised 
in courts, and writing from their very hotbed. Such, 
you will allow, was Lord Bolingbroke. Indeed yon re.. 
jfmT\d n\e forcibly (be not affronted) of his pupil and kinst 
man, the youhg EJarl of Jersey, to whom (when he was 
}n a similar fit of spleen) he writes as follows : 

«* You have your mortifications before you come to 
court, and, believe me, you will have them when you come 
there. You will see the fawning tell-tale rascal caressed^ 
and destruction-from the merit of others made equivalent to 
real merit in himself* You will see a great deal more 
than I intend to enumerate ; and what then 1 MiUt^ Uure^ 
fore a good man not come to court, nor step forward in the 
service of his country ? Must he throw himself into re- 
treat or opposition] No; you are top bright for the 
lormer, and too honest for the latter. 

w* There seems to be no inclination to live well with 
you wanting, We have not the best knack in the world, 
either at giving our employments with a good grace, or 
uniting them well. Fight against your spleen. I know 
bQSf fasi that »l7 enemy will creep into the mind and body 
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of man, and what cursed work he will make when he 
is there !' "♦ 

Such were the topics used by the experienced and ob- 
serving Herbert to arm the man he honoured more than 
any young person of whom he had had the direction 
against the obstacles to success which might be pre- 
sented by his own, perhaps, morbid imagination. 

That imagination was now, however, to be very dif- 
ferently exercised ; and far other dreams than those of 
ambition, successful or unsuccessful, were about to illu- 
mine his fancy and ta^ce possession of his heart. 

We have said that he was alive to the pleasures of his 
age ; and he was so particularly lo those which the softer 
sex are so powerful in creating. With all his reflection, 
his indeed was a heart of sensibility in the most eminent 
degree ; though, from his turn of thought and disposition 
to romance, fostered and heightened by the earlier habits 
of his life, his' was a sensibihty wiiich made larger de- 
mands upon female excellence than were usually, or, 
indeed, easily satisfied. Rustic as he had been, rusticity 
(as we have seen) could riot please him even at an age 
when beauty of almost any kind pleases. But neither 
did polished beauty, as it is called, fare much better. 
The smoothness of artificial manners, and general ele- 
gance of dress and appearance, at first so charming to 
the eye, began early to lose their power ; since beyond 
the eye (with De Vere at least) they seldom advanced. 
In the country every thing was too glaring— here, every 
thing too much veiled. 

^What he peculiarly required was charaeter; without 
which (i^ch as he admired, and had formed himself to 
love) the enchantments of the most perfect beauty lived 
but for an hour. But this character he laboured m vain 
to discover, where all was cased under an impenetrable 
outward uniformity of manners, court polish, and court 
pretensions. 

This was his opinion, and this opinion laid hold of him 
even in the spring of his youth — 

" When the fl^sh blood grows lively and retorns, 
Brisk as the April buds in iNrlmrose season.** 

• Bollngbroke to Lewd Jersey, Correspond. 2. The letter is here mnch cur- 
tattM|^b«i|to is so adBiinble a piece of petsua^ion against Hie commonplace 
su|l|^HHi0n that the court is a bugbear of corruption, that ii would b© well ^ 
worth the reader's while (particularly if a young one) to study the whole pttptt. 
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In short, at fire^and-^twenty; with a keen mmm of 
pleasure, he had as serious a mind in regard to women 
as to every thing else ; and though his eye was often 
pleased, and his senses otherwise charmed by the fascii 
nations of the society in which he lived, there was a 
void in his heart which he cpuld not account for even to 
biin9elf, Jn fact, his hour was not yet come. 



CHAPTER XVI, 

FIRST LOVE, 

Itaek, shepbeids, back ; enoogb yotr pUy. 

TiU Che next sunshine bolyday. 

|Iere be, without dock or ood, 

Other trippings to be trod. 

Of lif ht«r toes, and snch court guise, 

As Mercury did first derise, 

With the mincing dryades. 

O'er ilie lawns and iffOf t|i« leas.— M»>^w, 

No! his hour was not yet come, but it was not lomg 
to be delayed. For the reader must not suppose Uiat 
such a heart as we have described was insensiblci 
merely because it was difficult to be won ; or that wha( 
ihe nnxiels which the females he had hitherto seen ba4 
pot been able to afford, the sex itself could not supply, 
Pnre ooant7y«iililHicityorpure town rsfinenimit coui<} 
net satisfy De Yere; and the mixture of the two, such na 
)iis heart oraved, and his reason wished, was a happiness 
of which hs began to despair. But, besides this, hs feh 
]uiW much the sphere of choice was narrowed by his 
want of sufficient fortune; since the thought that he 
might be dazi^ied into love by either the conaequenoe 0|> 
th^ wealth of the female who might move him', filled bim 
vrith horror. 

He had thereft>r-e formed to himself not only tlss 
hope, but the e3^ctation of being able to pass through 
life, or at least till fort que smiled upon him, with the 
aiMne stoical iqdibpendence of the sex which he had 
tutherto shown, and n wbieb Us ^iSimH^ tfm ted no| 
iliMnui'inliiiUutiiiU 
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; AU thi«, however, was on the point of giving way 
Kefore he was aware of it ; and the danger arose from a 
quarter, and in a place where, from being least expected, 
he was least on his guard. 

It was at the ball of the Litchfield races that De Vere's 
heart was doomed to meet its virgin encounter; and he 
was not the less excited, or the less pleased, from the cir* 
cumstance that his admiration was kindled by an object, at 
the moment when he saw her, perfectly unknown to him. 

He had arrived too late for the first day's sport, or 
indeed to dine with his uncle. Lord Mowbray, as was 
expected. He dressed therefore at his inn, sending a 
compliment to his uncle, w^hom he said he would join in 
the ball-room. To this he repaired, as dancing had just 
begun ; and as Lord Mowbray did not appear, and he was 
known to no one, he gave his eyes and ears to the 
dancers in pure lack of employment. As it happened, 
no pastime could suit him better, for he loved to observe 
a dance; very different in this from his friend Dr, 
Herbert, who had sometimes been known to say, he 
thought dancing only an awkward way of getting from 
one end of a room to the other. 

Certain it is, however, that the graceful harmony pro* 
duced by the exact correspondence of motion' with 
tfpwnd which constitutes good dancing, gave De Vere a 
pleasnre which went much farther than his ears or eyes, 
II affected even his sentiment, as all harmony will, and 
thus interested the judgment itself. Let us not be sup- 
posed by this to refine toa much upon a trivial matter, 
A treatise might be written on the effect of elegant 
motion on the inind of a lover of elegance ; by which 
word elegance is not meant the costly glare of riches, 
bot something always the effect of proper proportion in 
whatever is the subject matter, and which interests from 
that very circumstance ; and the sense of this proportion 
constitutes what is called taste. 

In respect to dancing, it admits of such varieties, and 
its harmonies may be sometimes so magnificent, some- 
times so simple and - pathetic, that, unlike the good 
doctor, a learned bishop, celebrated for his love of Greek 
tragedy, having, before his elevation, seen the ballet of 
Medea and Jason, was known to say, that next to the 
p)ental delight of reading the story in Euripides, was 
ovtaiiilY that of seeingib at the opera. 

I InW ipiermiinsd this liiide digreMfkm ia oriar kl 
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account for the peculiar pleasure of De V'ere.both ill 
dancing himself and seeing others dance. But as the 
pleasure emanated from an elegance of mind, so ele- 
gance m performance was absolutely necessary to engage 
his attention. It must be owned, tlierefore, that in our 
good homely island, his attention was seldom repaid ; 
nay, that his taste was oftener a source of disgust than 
of pleasure to him $ for with all our good qualities, ours 
never was, and never will be, a dancing nation. 

In the ball-room of the Litchfield races we fear this 
was most cruelly proved : for De Vere roamed from one 
awkwardness to another, and from one personification of 
boydenism to another of affectation, till at last he thre^ 
himself on a bench in despair. - 

For the honour of the county of Stafford, however, h^ 
it observed that this was at a time when our worthy 
ancestor squires were not in the habit of taking their 
wives and daughters with them to town, to attend upon 
fashion, while they attended upon parliament. No! 
with what real inferiority as to character and happiness 
we know not ; but the province of their females was 
home. They read their Bibles and the Sir Charles 
Grandisons of their time, distilled rose and mint, and 
could ride you fifty miles in a day, though they had never, 
like their posterity, seen Vestris or Le Pique, Rossi or 
Dorival, nor attempted to squall ** Che faro."* What 
wonder then if a race ball to them was a revelry, as 
much as a dance in a barn to their labourers, and en- 
joyed with equal sincerity by both 1 

Unfortunately, De Vere'^s fine taste could not bear thi» 
sincerity, as it actually then showed itself, though ho 
would have been amused, had not his good-nature beeu 
shocked when he heard the sheriff of the county, a mau 
eminent on turf and field, thanking a young Londjiie*: 
f6r dancing with his dowdy daughter. 

"I know," said lie, '' she is heavy in hand, and bores 
With the head; the snaffle won't do; but keep a tight 
curb, and stick the spurs weU in, and I'U warrant she'U 
get to the Dottom." 

The poor girl blushed, but did her best, and got rid of 
Swa^sUunn^^^^^^ '^" "^^^' ^^ observing, § Papa ia 

2iSSisTnnMSf£.t^^^^ fine n.n«, ^ 
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Voung as De Vere was, he gave the matter up, and 
longed more than ever for the arrival of his uncle'ti 
party, when he beheld a young lady led up to the top of 
the dance, on whom he found his eye could not look 
without instant emotion. The most perfect form he had 
ever beheld, set off by the most graceful manner he had 
pver admired, challenged his curiosity^ and gratified all 
his sentiment. Had she been phnn, this would have been 
he instant effect upon one 9f De Vere's particular taste, 
-vvhich sought for its pleasure more in elegance of shape 
and addresj^s than even in beauty itself. But her face and 
features were illumined with a meaning of such pow- 
erful expression; there were in them such sense and 
softness united, that a man of sense could not fail to 
admire, a man of feeling to love. 

Her complexion might be said to be naturally pale, but 
of such dazzling fineness that you hardly wished for 
colour, till it came. Then, indeed, the animation which 
it caused, and the intelligence which flashed from a dark 
and languishing eye, gave her a loveliness of expression 
such as we m ay suppose to belong to the angels. Lcck ily, 
the least exercise, and even the play of her mind in con-» 
versation, always called up this beautiful colour. 

De Vere was upon his legs in a moment. He had no 
eyes but for this lovely vision-^for such it seemed. He 
could not even ask her name, so much was he fixed ; for, 
from being all eye, he could find no tongue. When she 
began to move, his peculiar taste was peculiarly pleased | 
for never were grace and dignity so exemplified. Per«» 
haps she might have been thought too serious in her 
dancing by those who did not, like De Vere, mark the 
elasticity of her foot, and a something, as the strain of the 
music changed, which amounted almost to playfulness, 

Those who may have seen the dancing of the Ladies 

L , in their girlhood, or of Lady Eleanor F , can 

alone have an idea of it, by supposing the beautiful style 
of each united. It is tliis perfection of cheerfulness and 
grace conjoined which our critical neighbours over the 
water have, with the happiness of language, described 
under the phrase of " /e bean tranqutlle.^^ 

De Vere followed her from the top of the dance to the 
bottom, and from the bottom to the top, and was pleased 
to observe the respect, which, when modest retenue ia 
toined with grace, attends upon it almost as by a natural 
foir. The rural thanes and their families opened evexy 
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Where to give her place, all apparently actuated with the 
same admiration as De Vere. It seemed, indeed, as she 
floated through the mazes of the figure, that all wci^ 
content to acknowledge her superiority, and gazed upon 
her as if she had been 

** A feiry viaUKt 
Of sonie gay cremtore of the element, 
That i* the cOloura of the rainbow Uvei^ , 

And plays i' the pHghted clonds." 

We may suppose how this told upon the senses of Ue 
Vere ; nor were his eyes charmed more than his mind, on 
observing the easy, yet correct attention with which she 
listened to the conversation of her partner. De Vere 
envied him much for his then lot, and not a little for a 
certain toumure of fashionable self-consequence, which 
seemed only the result of acknowledged superiority in 
rank and manners, and to which a few years' seniority to 
De Vere in age gave some little addition. 

It was hence (and he saw it with something like envy) 
that he thought the lady listened with a mixture of 
deference, as well as pleasure, to his conversation. It is 
astonishing what sensations of unaccountable rivalry 
(for they were no less) this caused to De Vere. 

Let those who study human nature explain it if they 
can; when they reflect that it was produced by two 
persons whom he had only seen that moment, and of 
whose existence he had till then been ignorant. Yet so i t 
• was ; though even then the Orlando spirit of his character 
spoke to his agitated heart ; and as Correggio is said, on 
viewing a picture by Raphael, to have exclaimed with a 
noble self-confidence **Edh sono pittare,^ so this aspi- 
ring youth whispered to himself, '^ And I also am a gentle- 
man." In short, though he was certainly struck with 
awe, he was not plunged in despair ; for as the deepest 
admiration seemed in an instant to take possession of his 
young bosom, so he was ready and eager to enter all lists 
in the assertion of it. 

If anv one censure this as romantic or u](inatural, we 
doubt if the censure is desei-ved. Romantic it may be, 
if all which is out of the ordinary course is romantic ; but 
we deny the unnatural. For even though love at first 
sight has often, and not improperly, been laughed at, as 
the green longing of girls and boys, who forget one 
another as suddenly as they like ; yet the sweetest and 
QK>st lasting affection has often grown out of it, wbta 



Itappy circumstances have concurred for its cuhivation. 
(He who writes has himself felt it home.) 

De Vere certainly did not stay to examine this. He 
knew nothing about the passion of love, and as little of 
the nature of his own feeling. He only knew that the 
beauty he had admired seemed of so superior an order that 
he could have kissed the ground she so lightly touched, 
and still more the airy foot that touched it. 

He was roused from the sort of trance iota which his 
admiration had thrown him by the address of the only 
person in the room whom he knew, and who, in almost 
«qual admiration, asked him if he could tell him who this 
distinguished stranger was. 

** I would myself give the world to know," replied he j 
" for, exclusive of her being the most charming person I 
-eyei saw, she puzzles me more than I can describe.'* 

" How so V 

"Why, I would stake my existeiace that she never 
was bred in London, if she even 4e«^er saw it ; yet that 
the country should produce such a creature shames 
probability." 

"I admire your penetration, sir," exclaimed an un- 
known gentleman who overheard him, •* for she has 
scarcely seen London, and though bred for the last two 
or three years in the country, it was chiefly in France, 
^nd under her relation, the Marchioness of Clanellan, the 
best woman and one of the most accomplished persons 
in Europe." 

** Good Heavens !" exclaimed De Vere, in perturbation* 
" the Marchioness of Clanellan ! and her name is — " 

" Lady Constance Mowbray," replied the gentleman* 
•** daughter pf the earL" 

The reader must figure to himsdf De Vere's joy as 
^w^Il as surprise when he heard this, and foimd in the ele- 
<gant person who had so moved him that beautiful cousin* 
to be presented to whom was th^ very object of his visit 
to Litchfield. An involuntaiy and slight bow was the 
immediate consequence of the information thus afforded 
■him ; surprised at which, she gave him a glance which 
'Ouly moved him more. It was one of &ose glances 
which we suppose every one has feltonce^ pexliatps twice* 
in his life* and which demonstrate the sudden power d 
^oman over tlie heart of man ; but which, though iu 
language is clear, and its effects lasting, no one to ao^ 
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A blush, but like any thing rather than that of Cimoif/ 
instantly suffused the cheek of De Vere. At the same 
time this caused something hke constraint on her side, 
when, to the satisfaction of bothj Lord Mowbray, who 
had till now been closeted with the county member in an 
adjoining room, advanced, and after chiding De Vere for 
not having come time enough to call upon him previous 
to the ball, introduced him in form to his daughter, as the 
cousin of whom she had heard so much. 

And heard of him she had for years, and with an inter* 
est, which, had De Vere known it, would have thrilled his 
heart. Lady Constance had, in fact, known much, if not 
all the early history of her sylvan coUsin. From the ag:e 
of twelve, she had been allowed occasionally to visit her 
aunt. Lady Eleanor, for whom she bad so much venera-^ 
lion as to engage with her, at her own desire, in a corres- 
pondence, which, notwithstanding the disparity of years< 
tvas gratifying to both, rfence the secrets of the moated 
house were not unknown to her. Their history produced 
a considerable effect upon her disposition towards the 
elder De Vere when alive, whom she could not help re-* 
garding with an indignation which at her years wds even 
surprising— so early did she begin to feel the movements 
of a generous heart. 

At the early age of fifteen, such was her energy^ such 
the dignity of her manner, that, all man Of fhe world a9 
he Was, the elder De Vere never saw her but he felt a con- 
straint which he did not like to confess. 

As her years opened, and her mind unfolded, this firm- 
ness and disposition to think for herself advanced in 
proportion ; and as her father was very like his eldest 
nephew in character, so she did not seem far from what 
has been described as belonging to her auiit. 

This made the oppression of the moated house a con- 
stant theme of interest wj^enever she could talk of it : and 
at any rate fixed it in her thoughts ; so that the rustic 
Orson (as with all his high qualities she could not helpr 
fancying him) was uppermost with hef, lo^g, vefy longf 
before she thus met him. But she had had no concep*- 
tion that nature alone could have done So much for any 
• man. She had been struck with him before,- when he' 
eyed her in the dance, and (for we must confess that so 
it was) she had felt sonfething like a wish (an unconscious 
oncf perhapsf btlt still a wish) that he might be eying 
mr with approbation* -His person was so markedly gM> - 
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ftnd his countenance so full of meaning, that she conld 
hot help wondering who he was ; and the look that has 
been described, which she gave him in return for the sort 
of unobvious involuntary bow which had escaped from 
him on the discovery of her name, was the effect of a secret 
hope which she could not help entertaining, that he might 
be the cousin she expected to see. 

I have often heard De Vere say that the evening of the 
Litchfield ball was the most exciting of his life ; that he 
never was so pleased, or so anxious to please ; and that 
for hours he was in delirium. His pleasure in his cousin 
was then indeed unmixed, and it continued unalloyed for 
many of the first weeks of their acquaintance; during 
which they visited Lady Eleanor at Talbois, and he 
accompanied them to Castle Mowbray. It was here that 
Constance disclosed to him all the sympathy his early 
adversity had caused ; all the interest which, even as a 
cliild, she had taken in his struggles, and tlie approbation 
and almost admiration she had given to the firm assertion 
of himself which he had displayed. 

Was Lady Constance wise in tliis ? I believe not. But 
she was no common person. With a gentleness that was 
delicious, she hjid high virtues and lofty qualities : and 
without any thing approaching to eccentricity, without 
departing one point or one instant from the purest grace 
of modesty, lier ingenuousness and natural truth (most 
alive, and least timorous at her young age), made dis- 
guise or concealment impossible. She had no mother 
to advise with; and, exclusive of this, her original and 
peculiar independence of mind made her feel above the 
little scruples (which we do not blame mothers for in- 
culcating) as to the confidence wliich ought to exist 
between young persons of different sexes. 

De Vere was little past five-and-twenty i«?hen the in- 
troduction at Litchfield took place, and he afterward 
spent near three months of the summer at Castle JMbw- 
bray ; a period most critical to his feelings, if not to his 
destiny. If any one doubt the possibility of this, let him 
inead no further, for he knows not the heart of man. If 
he does know it, he needs nothing to convince him, that 
not merely three months, but three days, nay, even three 
hours, may sometimes suffice to produce what may 
Ultimately influence his character, and colour his fate. 

Sut though the deep print of his cousin's beauty, and 
more of her gi'ace, was stamped on the imagination 
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of De Verc in the very first hour of their acquaintance, 
yet his was not a heart to be won for ever by the force 
of bieauty alone. 

I know net, indeed, if the utmost dignity of mien or 
countenance is calculated to win more, than that admiring 
respect which was always the first sentiment inspired by 
this heiress of the Mowbray s. Something more winning 
soft, more amiably mild, is necessary for Jove to wind its 
way imothe heart of man; and this winning softness, 
this amiable mildHess De Yere found afterward in his 
cousin to the extent of his wishes, with all besides which 
even his mind could covet. A very few days, indeed, 
were necessary to show that <the imposing m>, which at 
first had ao fixed him, by no means disclosed the whole 
varied expression of her features, much less developed 
the real nature of her character. 

A penetration far beyond her years, yet mingled with 
, Ae greatest goodness, and a cheerfulness amounting some, 
limes even to archness, had at Jeast equal claims on his 
admiration. Upon a first approach, especially if alone* 
Ihere was that look of sedateness, if not of languor, 
which ^ways attends the beautiful pval of countenance^ 
and forms what appears a pensive brow. But the abord 
ever, and conversation begun (if to her liking), the look 
«f seriousness was lost, and tints of such glowing anj* 
mation lighted up a mouth of rose and ivory mixed, in 
such beautiful play, that no two faces could seem so 
variable (I had almost said so ui^ike) as that of the indi^ 
viduad, but always lovely Ck)nstance. Do I paint from 
fancy I Alas ! no ! I have seen it ! loved it ! lost it ! 

It was henoe that in the world Constance had two 
characters. <She was for ever ^egant and beautiful, be- 
cause she could not change her nature; always self- 
possessed, because always full of sense-; but the character 
of herbeauty,and by consequence of her mind, was very 
differently estimated. To persons who, from having no 
character, were indifferent to her, or still more if posd- 
sessing^one that excited her dislike, she was lofty and 
distant. But to those she approved, and much more if 
she loved them, how delightfully did she display her 
naittre,in a softness mixed with oheeifulness whicji few 
could withstand *. It was this <that formed her peculiar 
charm, and seemed a perpetual ilay, spreading sunshincu 
and breathing balm on all around. In truth, she was p. 
creature formed alike to gi^e lustre to. a thrQne«,orbtegip 
the seclusion of the Jiumble^t.loyeJ^ 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

She miffht lie by an emperor^ side 
And comnumd him ta8ks.^8aAK8rBAKK. 

l!*HERE was at Castle Mowbray a dairy-house, whicft 
be Vere's mofhef , in the days of her favour with hei' 
father, had been allowed to' erect. It was not of marble, 
nor were the dishes porcelain, such as befit a quality dairy, 
in which a little fortune is sunk for ever to enable some 
dutehess to play at milkmaids for an hour. It reared a 
pretty but moderate front on the green bank of aC 
warbling brook, that glided throtrgh the pafk, tributary to 
the Trent. Hazels and copse\i'^ood fringed its lowei' 
border, while gome loffy acacias* prevented injury from 
the meridian sun. A plot of velvet turf surrounded the 
house, and this again was bofdered with flowers, whose 
sweetness was fed upon by a thousand bees. There 
were, at least, a score of hives, from which this favourite 
spot was as often called the apianr, as the dairy. From 
the murmuring of the stream, the hum of the insects, and 
the otherwise happy quiet of the Whole scene, it was a 
place where Virgil might have sung tiU he forgot himself 
in sleep. 

The keeping and elegance of the enclosm-e wete lost 
with Lady Eleanor J though (he dairy was always known 
in the family, after her departure, as her house. When 
Constance came, it was overrun with Weeds, yet it was 
si spot**-* 

" Where once the garden smiled, 
And still where nony a garden flower grows wild." 

It had been known and loved by Constance in her child-* 
hood, when she visited it with her aunt, and was sought 
out and restored, with all the fondness of an old friend, 
when she returned a woman to Castle Mowbray. 

The improvements were not quite finished, when Do 

Vere accompanied the family from the eventful race 

ball, and we may suppose that he was not unobservant 

of the pleasure his cousin felt, and the taste she dis- 

F8 
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played in their completion. One small room, a garden 
parlour, of which her aunt had been very fond, was re- 
stored entirely to its former neatness, after having been 
the lodge of one of the park-keepers ; and to this she 
would often retire, particularly in the heat of the day, to 
store her mind by study, or meditate upon scenes that 
were past, or prospects to come. She was in truth al- 
ways very happy in tliis seclusion. 

'rhis, however, did not at all interfere with either her 
admiration or her enjoyment of the fine old seal of her 
ancestors, the castle itself. Witliout, there was a mag- 
nificent terrace, almost equal to Windsor or Belvoir, from 
the vastness and beauty of its view. Within, the proud 
towers and massive walls which overhung the park, and 
which every traveller stopped to view and longed to visit, 
were the containing boundaries of suites of apartments, 
furnished in all the costliness of ancient splendour. 

" You love all this, ma cousine,''^ said iMortimer to her, 
one day, when she was admiring the spaciousness of the 
ancient guard-room, now converted into a saloon, and 
hung with the gayest colours of (»obeline tapestry. 

" I do," said she, "and so well, that I would wish to 
fill it better than with so small a party as ours. We seem 
lost in it." 

'* But yet you love the dairy-house 1" observed Morti- 
mer, with something like scnitiny. 

"Oh, dear! yes; love it dearly. My garden-room is 
charmingly finished, and I give you leave now to see it 
whenever and as soon as you please. In fact, I want 
your opinion. But then I love this too" (and she looked 
round with pleasure). "Indeed, as its inhabitant, I 
should be sorry not to prefer it." 

" As its present mistress and destined owner, I should 
be sorry too," said Mortimer. "In other times you 
would have kept a'little court here, and been ' the cyno. 
sure of neighbouring eyes.' " 

"That would have been delightful," said Constance ; 
"and we would have had tournaments, and you should 
have been my knight." 

*' Gladly," answered De Vere ; " but what should we 
then have done with the dairy-house 1" 

"It would have made an excellent hermitage," an-, 
gwered Constance, " and I would have gone there every 
day to tell my beads, confess, and be happy." 

♦'And return to be happy at the castle ]" 
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^ Alid why not 1" asked Constance. 

"True," said Mortimer, and his countenance s^omehow 
<Jr another clouded. 

Resuming, after a pause, Constance proceeded, — 

'* I don't understand you, Mortimer, this morning. Do 
you think it wrong to love the honours of a castle, even 
though one may love a dairy too ?" 

** Heaven forbid !" replied De Vere, with fervour, "es- 
pecially in one so formed to grace ii«" 

" Nay, that is not what I meant," said Constance $ 
** but I own I should like our tastes to agree." 

"They do," answered Mortimer; "I delight in the 
dairy-house, so do youi" 

" Ay ! but I delight in the castle too, and so ought you." 

** The castle is not mine," replied De Vere. 

"But you would like it if it were 1" 

" I suppose I should*" 

" And give fetes and balls, and do all that the lord of 
ft castle should do 1 I am persuading papa to do this, and 
hope to succeed." 

"Quite right," said Mortimer, thoughtfully* 

" And you must stay and assist us," said Constance^ 
** and contrive a pageant^ as in the days of old we were 
talking of i but mind, not with the grave brow." 

" Pageants are for courts," replied De Vere, " and I am 
afraid lam — ^" 

"A bad courtier," interrupted Constance. "Papa 
Idmself says 6o» and, indeed, I thought you so myselff 
and was almost angry that you would not stay in town 
when I cam^ to be presented, though you had never seen 
me before." 

" And did yon like the court, Constance ?*' 

" Like it is a strong word," answered his cousin: "but 
1 admired it : I thought it elegant and splendid." 

" And you love elegance and splendour?" 

" Why yesj in their proper- places, such as the draw« 
ing-room ; and especially when I think of the gracious 
and graceful looks of her to whom I went to pay my 
duty." 

"She adorns her high statiouj" observed Mortimer^ 
" as you, my fair cousin^ will yours. I only wish you 
may be as happy as you are rich and fair, and as, I am 
sure, you deserve to be." 

So saying, he rather abruptly left her, not a litj:le but* 
prised, ind^ puzzledy to isAke out many tbingsjie had 
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said ; and still more' the particularity of manner with 
which he had said them. 

Mortimer, however, went straight to the dairy-house, 
and on tlie strength of the leave that had been given, 
sought out his cousin's garden-room, in which what 
struck him most was the appropriateness of its fitting. 
There was no costliness or splendour ; and though every 
thing was elegant as well as useful, the elegance was of 
the most unexpensive kind. It seemed as if its inhabit- 
ant had just left it. Books lay open upon the table, and 
a Spanish guitar, with its broad riband, rested as if just 
laid down on a chair, on which a collection of modinos, 
notturnos, and seguidillas was carelessly thrown by its 
side. The window, w hich was casemeuted, and enriched 
with some old painted glass, was open, and let in a deli- 
cious song of birds : while both the eye and the ear were 
delighted by a reach of the brook, which ran playfully 
sparkling and foaming beneath. 

De Vere took a chair which had been placed in the 
proper point of view, but had to remove a volume of 
Sevigne's Letters before he could sit down. It opened 
at one, which detailed Madame de Maintenon's reflec- 
tions on the melancholy grandeur of the court. The oc- 
casion was the marriage of Mademoiselle d'Orleans with 
the King of Spain, and these passages had been marked 
by the pencil of Constance. 

" Tels sont les noirs chagrins qui voltigent autoiur du 
trone. Qui pourroit vo,ir, sans etre euiu, les rages des 
ambitieux, les desespoirs des favorites, dans le tems que 
leurs places paroissentsi miraculeuses; les trhstesenniUea 
des dames de Versailles, dont peut-^tre la plus enviee 
n'est pas la plus exempte 1 Cbncluons que dans ce pays 
pour pen de grandeur qu'on ait, on en a toujours plus que 
de bonheur." 

De Vere was struck deeply with the sentiment, and fell 
into a fit of musing, not merely on the sentiment itself, 
but on what Constance thought of it. That she had 
thought of it much was clear, for she had noted the pas- 
sage with her own pretty hand; and in the same pretty 
hand appeared on the paper she had used as a marker in 
the book the following little extract from another French 
writer. 

" TTavez-voua pas soavent aux lieax infriqnemSs, 
Ilencontrd tout & coup ot» aapecui enchantes 
Qui Buspendeni vospas, dont I'imaga chdrle 
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** What a charm is there in this," exclaimed De Vere» 
as he sallied into the little garden, and let himself down 
an abrupt short path to the side of the brook, the mur- 
mur of which never seemed so soothing. 

" I never will part with these lines. — ^And yet what 
have I to do with them 1" added he, safely lodging them 
in his pocket-book. " Notwithstanding ttiese sentimentSt 
she loves the court, of which she is so formed to be the 
ornament, while I am not born to be a courtier. 

" And yet why not," continued he, quickening his pace, 
" and what forbids my rising there as well as Eustace 1 
Even Clayton haunts it, and begins to look high ; yet he 
has no such incentive." 

Now in this our friend was not quite so clear-sighted 
as we wish him always to be ; but which, if we are true 
biographers, we shall be forced to show, in the progress 
of this history, in some things he certainly was not. 

Is it meant, then, that Clayton could raise even his 
eyes, much more his hopes, to such a person as Lady 
Constance ? 

With any thing like expectation, any thing of plan or 
intention, certainly not. But we have failed in our con- 
templations of human nature, and particularly failed in 
delineating Clayton's character, if we have not shown 
that the strongest contrasts, nay, contradictions, may 
sometimes be found in the same bosom, and that very 
keen susceptibilities are not always incompatible with 
considerable laxity of principle. That Clayton had an 
eye for beauty, and could feel even the rapture of ten- 
derness through all the avenues to the soul, is no more 
than true; although beauty, rapture, and tenderness 
itself could all be abandoned in a moment, whenever the 
finger of self-interest beckoned him away. While this 
beckon was not perceived, and still more, if self-interest 
lay in the same road with feeling, of feeling no roan had 
a prettier stock. In short, no man went beyond him in 
that sort of sentiment which emanates from the imagina- 
tion, but has nothing to do with the heart. 

That a person much less gifted in this way than him- 
self should not be able to see and converse daily with 
Constance, without perceivinff some of that indefinable 
but sweet sensation which, if not love, is for the most 
part its precursor, cannot be surprising. That it should 
make him humbly attentive, vigilant, and observing, and 
eren jeadous of the looks and movements of the bein^ 



that absorbed him, is also no more than natural. But it 
required all his high soaring ambition, in other words, all 
his assurance, to make it credible that he could look at 
the Lady Constance, except as the lowest, the most creep- 
ing, distant, and hopeless of her admirers. 

But he had this assurance, nor let Us hate him for it^ 
For where is the slave without hope 1 that friend of man, 
Ivhich softens, and even almost balrtnces evil; which 
visits the dungeonj and keeps the Chain of the prisoner 
from galling too heaVily upon him 1 Will it then deny 
itself to loVe t Was the thing even impossible 1 Lord 
Mowbray, it is true, was of the highest birth— was rich 
and proud. But his pride was neither of his ancestors 
nor his riches ; but, strange to say, of that official conse- 
qii6iice and parliamentary influence which were his 
daring, sole, and absorbing objects; A man of office 
was, therefdrcj t6 him at once a man of merit ; and a 
Skilful manager of a seat in parliament equal in honour 
to the most profound statesman. Clayton was both, and 
had become more and more necessary to him, as will be 
hereafter shown ; moreover, he was advancing in favour 
With the ministers^ feind had obtained at the lev4ey which 
he never misSed, the regtilar notice of royalty itself. As 
&l11 this was dorte by smoothness alone, was he to despair 
of going farthei*? And if he did, was there any connex-* 
ion to which a rising politician might not aspire % If 
precedents were necessary, they were fiirnished daily by 
the marriages of commoners of high expectations 
(though at present only ministers of ministers) with 
the daughters of the first nobility. These events always 
played roimd the fancy of the parvenu l and let us not blame 
nim for this, for there is Such a happiness in love, thai 
Ive can blame no man for loving, even (could he do so) 
without hopet nor, if we cannot gather that delicious 
food on the surface, should we be averse to his seeking 
for it in the centre Of the earth ; or thinking it an easy 
leap to pluck it, like honour^ from the pale-faoed 
moon. 

Hopeful or hopeless, Clayton in secret dreanoed sweet 
dreams bf Lady Constance; as he saw in distance sweet 
Visions of power* Nor did he, like De Vere, balance on 
disparities ; though, unlike De Vere, he yielded, or en*- 
deavoured to veil, his visions both of power and lovei 
, tender the volio sciolto which nature had given them. 

It was this volto sddta which always impressed hit 
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friend, though, extraordinary as it may appear, it failed 
with his mistress. She observed that he never conversed 
with the eye, which generally fell before those with whom 
he talked ; that when gayest, he never laughed the heart's 
laugh ; %pd when gravest, he looked no one in the face. 

How brilliant was the contrast shown by Mortimer ; 
who, whatever the subject, always sought her eye ; that 
eye which he rejoiced to look into ; in whose sunshine he 
loved to bask, and with which his own seemed never 
tired of communing. 

But these were dangerous moments to De Vera, to 
whom *we must now return. His scrutiny of his coasin 
went on, and without knowing it, he felt soothed or 
uneasy, as she seemed most to enjoy the bee-g;irden or 
the castle terrace. Formed alike to be the ornament of 
both, he admired her in the one, but loved her in the 
other. When to the neighbouring gentry she did the 
honours of the castle, he was fascinated by the ease 
with which splendour seemed to sit upon her. But in 
the garden, among her flowers, or by the brook^ sid^ 
when she talked to him of the quiet and beauty of the 
scene, and added something of the gratitude diie to 
Heaven for its bounties, the castle and its honours seemed 
forgotten by both, and her words appeared to De Vere 
to be " set off by some superior power." It was the 
voice of nature herself speaking in her sweetest and 
most silvery accents. 

They were indeed silvery accents to the heart of De 
Vere ; but he checked himself when he again looked at 
the towering battlements above, and recollected that she 
who had so charmed him in this little vale was their 
high-born, noble,"and distinguished heiress. 

•' It were all one," said De Vere to himself, 

'That I should love a bright particular star, 
And think to wed it, she is so above me.' 

And yet I am of her blood," would he add, quickening 
his pace, though he knew not where it would lead him ; 
'♦ the honours, perhaps the riches of the world are, it is 
said, open to me ; and why should I suppose that paUi 
derogatory to honour which so many honourable men 
pursue 1" 

Thus, strange to say, De Vere became much more in 
love, or ratHer less out of humour, with public life, while 
in the very depth of a beautiful seclusion ; and what th% 
F3 . 
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ti(f\iti and the senate had failed to effect was afmosl 
brought to perfection in rustic retirement. Constance, 
meantime, though romantic, was not so romantic as her 
cousin. She knew not the aspiring thoughts that had 
begun'anew to possess hfm ; and as, in common with hef 
family*, she willed him to pursue fortune in the world, 
she feared, when she observed his freqifent visits to her 
garden, the still powerful hifluence of his earlier edti^ 
cation. 

" You are too fond of this little spot, my cousin," said 
She to him one day, " and I shall lock up the garden- 
room and its books, and send you to work with papa and 
Mr. Clayton. You shall read no more Of Tasso till yoU 
have earned it better than by reading Shakspeare.*' 

" And how should I earn it, my fair coz ?" 

" By helping papa on the staCe of the nation. Yo\i 
know he says' you are to be a statesman i and my cousin 
must succeed, nay, shine, in whatever he undertake, 
Or—" 

•* Or what, deaf Constance 1" 

•* He will not be my cousin. — ^I mean that he will not 
be himself," replied Constance. 

"Too flattering, girl," returned De Vere, "and too 
wild in me to listen. Have you so soon forgotten the 
quaint old stanzas which but yesterday so pleased us^ 
both) 

* 1 see how plentie surfeits att, 

And hastie clymbera soonest foil ) 
I see that such as sit aloft. 

Mishap doth threaten most of all. 
The court, ne cart, I like ne loath. 

Extremes are counted worst of all, 
The golden mean betwixt them both 

Doth surest sit, lAid fears no fail/"* 

*' No, MoYtimer," replied Constance, " I have not for- 
gotten those lines any more than what I pointed out to 
you in the libraryf when you took down that old Sir 
Robert Naunton, and which you promised me to re-« 
member." 

" The account of Lord Willoughby 1^ said Mortimer. 

" The same | and I told you," acided Constance, smil- 
ing, " that I would make it haunt you like a ghost; 90I 
I liave written it out, and mean to have it framed and 
glazed for you, that you may never forget your promise.'* 

* Ancient BtOlsds. " My minde to me a kingdom 1B|* ftnd the <<GoM«l 
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^i can never forget ^ promise to you, OonaCance,^ 
.4iaid Mortimer: "but pray let me see the paper again/' 

** 1 will read it to you," replied Constance, and so say- 
ing, she took from her portefeuiUe the note she had 
onadeofthe character of " The brave Lord Willoughby." 

"*Lord Willoughby was one of the queen's best 
swordsmen ; he was a great master of the art military. 
I have heard it spoken that bad he not slighted the court, 
i>ut' applied himself to the queen, he might have enjoyed 
a plentiful portion of her grace. It was his saying; and ii 
.did him no good, that he was none of the reptilia ; inti- 
mating that he could not creepe on the ground.' There," 
jsaid Constance, playfully, " you see it did him no good.** 

"And you would have me one of these rtptiliaf^ 
jobser^-ed De Vere. 

" I would have you in your place, my cousin," an- 
swered the lady. " Where your birth and name require 
you, and where your duty to your country, not more thau 
xo yourself, makes it bilt right you should be," 

" Duty to myself f 

" Yes ! for when men of no figure pursue it, ought a 
De Vere shrink from even claiming fortune 1" 

" My sweet coz, I fear you jsp^k.to.a man who is out 
of suits with fortune^; and as to clajms, I believe those 
you are so good as to give me are not quite such as 
would be acknowledged at Whitehall." 
, " Not if you resojve jtO'thlnk^o," said Constance, " and 
fall, with Lord Willoughby^ into the vulgar mistake of 
calling everybo(]^ there by the name of reptiliaJ'* 

She gave him a lively smile as she said this, a^d De 
Vere was too much occupied with the beauty .of that 
smile to answer ; so she went on, but first changed to 
that impressive seriousness which always gave authority 
as well as sweetness to her words. 

" When your high-minded father went to court," said 
she, "(as I have heard my dear aunt say •he oQen di4, 
and was always well received) he was^hoijght anyjthing 
but belpnging to the reptilia.^ 

De Vere was always louched by every thing that 
related to his father, and fell instantly into the gravest 
^reflection, 

" Nay !" cried Constance, " I did not mean to mftke 
-you melaneholy by my sermon; I only wanted my, 
4)erhaps too proud, cousin to assert himself, by not 
itiwwing away what his superiors — I mean^" sajd sh^. 



hesitating, and correcting herself, " what richer people 
are very glad to pick up." 

*• Dear Constance," said De Vere, " you are very good 
to be so interested about me. I am sure it will not be 
difficult to tempt me to court ; nay, the difficulty will be 
to keep me away, if you are there." 

" And you will condescend then to be ambitious 1" 

" Certainly, if the object of it is fair." 

"That's all I would have," said Constance; "and so 
now go and help p4pa with his papers." 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

PLOTTING* 

Thon wast not bound to answer 
An nnknowQ opposite, lliou art not vanqolsh'd^ •>, 

Bat cozenM and beguird.— SHAKdPicARK. 

A VOLUME had been spoken in this little conversatioitf 
which De Vere pondered again and again. Never had 
his mind been so tossed. He asked himself if he loved, 
but knew not how to answer ; and would have asked if 
he hoped to be loved again, but knew still less. His 
heart, indeed, failed him, and he pursued not the inquiry* 
" At any rate," said he, " I will go to court, and get the 
better of my foolish disgusts." He even longed for the 
return of the family to town, that he might cultivate the 
minister, and apply himself to business ; as a preliminary 
to which, he intimated to Clayton his wish that his 
return to parliament might no longer be delayed. 

Mr. Clayton received this intimation not quite as was 
expected. He seemed even a little disconcerted; whilcf 
not with his usual fluency, he expressed how cheerfully 
he was ready to resign. " Your uncle, however," added 
he, " may have something to say to you about it : you 
will, of course, consult him." 

"Of course," said De Vere; and he sought for Lord 
Mowbray immediately. 

Mr. Clayton, however, was more successful in finding 
him, as, indeed, he well might ; for knowing him to be 
abut up in his library* he had directed De Vere to searob 
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Ibr him in the park, while he went straight to his patron 
Idmself. In truth, things had passed which made this 
determination of De Vere the reverse of convenient 
either to Lord Mowbray or hi« confidant^ for Kason9 
ivhich ilt may be now necessary to.explaki. 

The interest which, at tlie beginning of the session^ 
De Yere had taken in the debates had not given hii» 
mcle, any more than the parvenu, exactly the {Measure 
that might have been expected. Lord Mowbray had^ i» 
fact, early, and with concern^ observed what he called 
fhe 8tiffhes9 of diaracter which his' nephew displayed,, 
and which certainly did no% decrease as years increased. 
He was always in alarm when he heard him talk, par^ 
ticularly to public men, of public measures. Of these 
De Vere had his own opinions, and he was at na pains to* 
conceal themw Lord Mowbrayr too^ had never forgotten 
«hat memorable prophecy of Harclai, uttered some years^ 
frefore, that whatever his connexion with ministers might 
be, if he disapproved their measures he would certainly 
oppose then:i.r It had haunted him ever since. Witlt 
Ihese fears, he saw the approach of the time for hi» 
nei^ew's entry into parliament with no pleasure, and 
nnbufthemng himself upon it to his confidaiit, asked hicr- 
opinion. 

That exemplary young man felt sorely divided, by so» 
cruel a question, between duty to his' patron and feefing 
for his friend. But duty, as it ought, carried it, and- her 
disclosed so many instances of indiscreet opinions on the 
f2LTi of De Vere, as perfectly petrified his uncle. 

"It wiU ruin himr" said Lord Mowbray, "nay, hurt 
ny own interest as a part of the government. He lives^ 
I0O9 you say, as much with the opposition as the admin-- 
isfration 1 ' 

** I am bound to own he does/' said Clayton. 

•* Absurd and detestable," cried Lord Mowbray. 

•* Nayr" observed Clayton, assuming cheerfulness, after 
a great deal of gloom ; " you should allow for his warmth,, 
kis generous enthuMasm." 

" Ctme on enthusiasm !" exclaimed Lord Mo^ray< 
•* What has it to do with politics 1"" 

^Uis pjrincipter howevei'," proceeded Clayton, **'i» 
merely tnis— ^easm^es, not menJ^^ 

•*Tlie most absurd principle that ever came into » 
inan^» head," answered the earl. ** If the minister know 
thi» bv Witt h« vuiaed past pedemptioiw TbeM is: ikq^ 
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saying how far this may hurt Mortimer, hurt his moth^tV 
my, myself, and for the sake of our whole family inters 
estj I wish I could even keep him out of parliament, at 
least 'till he knows better.'* 

•• But for one thin^r," observed Clayton^ *.* I should agree" 
with your lordship." 
, *' What is that r 

^* ObvioUarly that I am the perscm to profit by it.** 
' ** Silly !" cried Lord Mowbray, ** you are a« fdolish an<f 
romantic as himself.** 

Mn Ciajrton, then again assuming a melancholy air/ 
and hesitating almost to stammering, asked Lord Mow- 
bray if he was serious in his wish'; and upon being 
assured that he was so, after many excosesf for having 
locked up a secret of such importance in his own breast< 
he informed his patron, that even if he did not entertain 
this wish, he feared it was by no means clear that Mr. 
De Vere could command his election, should he, Clayton, 
be called up^n to vacate. 

The astomsked early in unspeakable alarm, demanded 
explanation, and with a mixed feeling of horror and con^ 
salation^ heard that a spirit of opposition to the De Yerea 
as patrons of the borough had long been secretly fostered 
among the voters, though they would gladly attend tor 
the nomination of Lord Mowbray. " So that, in fact,** 
coatiaued 4he secretary* ** it is but changing one part of 
the family fov anotheff though the appeen^ancfe it would 
have, would I owUf be dreadful^ and this was one ve'saon 
why I have been so loath to mention it ta your lordship.** 

Recovered a little from his terror, Clayton was glad t<>' 
discover more of surprise than anger in his patron, on 
this communication: for we are here bound to own the* 
truth, that something like this very change had glanced 
through Lord Mowbray*s brain when he first visited his 
sister and nephew at Talbois, as rektfced in a formed 
chapler^ 

''And why wfll they not hear of a De Vere ?'* ask^d 
Lord Mowbray. 

•* They say that the late gerieral^^ answered Clayton; 
" from being always in opposition^ deprived them of 
their fair expectations from government ; that the present 
Mr. De Vere has never once been near them, leaving it 
all to me to represent them with your lordship, and even 
if elected^ they were not sure that he would not tread in 
Lis father*s steps^ In short, they declare— bui I realiy 
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feel afraid to say what they declare, and my friendship 
for Mr. De Vere is hurt to the quick at it." 

**My good Clayton," answered Lord Mowbray^ ♦*you 
are botind* eVen for his sake^ to disclose it." 

** True," said Clayton. " They declare, then, they will 
Hot return Mr. De Vere at all ; but would be happy k> 
preserve me as their representative in parliament, and 
their representative with your lordship as to all the wants 
of the borough i and when I firmly protested against this 
as dishonourable to Mr. De Vere, as a tiling you would 
never consent to — ^" 

"Were you right in going quite so farl" said Lofd 
Mowbray. 

" They declared, if you would not accept them^ they 
would throw themselves into the hands of Lord Cleve- 
land, who, your lordship knows, has some property himp 
^elf in the borough, and has long paid a sort of court tp 
Mr. De Vere, whether for his sake personally, or t9 
inanage the borough for him, I never could make out." 

" 'nns is a serious dilemma," said Lord Mowbray, 
" and greatly alters the case. For you see, if we refuse, 
it will not be to benefit my nephew, and he himself would 
i)Ot be for abandoning the family interest. But, at all 
events, even with my nomination, you say they refuse 

"Positively!" 

" Yet he is the sole freeholder of the borough, and 
they only hold their burgages from him.^' 

" That was my hope," answered Clayton ; " and I rep- 
resented it to them, ^ut in truth, my dear lord, they me 
i^ad. Very bad men." 

" Why they surely would not keep their freeholds, spite 
of those who made them." 

" Too true," answered Clayton. 

"And you have not mentioned this to Mortimer T" 

" Scarcely ; when, till now, I have not opened it to your 
lordship's self. But, in truth, if you will forgive my 
iealOMs plainness, I feared his imprudence ; for I have no 
4oubt he would have left them for ever, in a fit of disgust, 
(if not from his sense of propriety), and even have re* 
f)ised to take legal measures to make them surrender. 
Indeed, they would have been fruitless, for I am told they 
are all freeholders in law,'* 

J' They certainly are, and I am yeally enjbanrassedt * 
observed the earl, yet smoothing his front, " W*c cannot 
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be too cautious ; we must break the thing by degrees to 
my nephew. Could his return be postponed till a general 
election, something might yet be done ; but he expects* 
and is earnest, no doubt, to come in immediately." 

^ I have a thought," said Clayton ; " but it is a mere 
Ihought— " 

" My dear Clayton, what is it 1" 

•• That he is not so bent upon it as he was at first ; nay, 
that office itself at komeliVLs not such charms for him." 

He tlien explained to the more and more surprised 
Lord Mowbray, that from his often-expressed admiration 
of Sir William Temple, both as a public and private man« 
and something very like an opinion that his was the model 
4M1 which he would wish to form himself, he thought De 
Vere might be easily induced to adopt the honourable 
jcareer of diplomacy, though it might exile him for some 
lime abroad, rather than pursue the up-hill^ and to hin& 
difficult path at home. 

A flash of light seemed to come across Lord Mowbray* 
and he exclaimed, *' An excellent thought, my dear Clayr 
ton, an excellent thought !" And immediately the whole 
management and transfer of the borough, through Clay- 
ton's assistance, from the De Vere to the Mowbray 
branch of the family, laid a clenching hold of his lord- 
ship's imagination. 

From all this, the reader will perhaps be not surprised 
that De Vere's new determination was not very pleasant 
to his uncle, any more than to the secretary. 

Lord Mowbray, however, was put to still greater in- 
convenience when his nephew, in addition to his wish 
respecting the seat, inquired rather eagerly whether his 
uncle had been so kind as to mention him to the premier, 
and with what results. We may judge De Vere's sur- 
prise, when he was told that, except in talking, of him to 
the minister as a person likely to support him when he 
should come into parliament, he had not opened the sub- 
ject. In excuse he said the matter was too delicate to 
be hurried ; that the premier, though enlightened, was 
distant and haughty, and that even his nearest colleagues 
were sometimes afraid of asking things of him. 

It is certain Lord Mowbray was afraid of him at any 
time; for with all his high notions of himself, he knew 
Chat but for his members, he would not be tolerated for a 
moment. He therefore shrank before the iticpdjcy of Pe 
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Vere, in a^manner almost to more his pity, and certainly 
to silence him. 

" I wish," said Lord Mowbray, ** you would let your 
friend Clayton talk over the whole subject with you*" 

De Vere assented, and much to his annoyance this 
faithful friend had the agreeable duty cast upon him of 
fitting the snare he had himself woven for his unsuspecto 
ing victim. 

In regard to the seat, as it luckily was during a pro- 
rogation, no election could then take place ; and could 
the diplomatic project'be brought to bear, as it probacy 
then would not be such an object to De Vere, Mr. Clay- 
ton very wisely resolved not to mention the mutiny in 
the borough, but to direct the whole force of his genius 
to turn his friend^s views to a foreign mission. 

In this he in part succeeded, and miffht have done 
so entirely, but for one obstacle. In the then state of his 
heart, Pe Vere could not be&r the thought of a separation 
from Constance. 

This obstacle was suspected, if not penetrated by the 
parvenu i who, however it appalled him on one account, 
was not without consolation for it on another ; as in the 
changes and chances of affairs he hoped that such a 
•secret migi»t be turned to profit. Was old Harclai so 
Wrongf, th<*n, in calling a spider's web an epitome of the 
Tvorld i If all were like the parvenu, certainly not ; but, 
thank God, that is not so. 

The conference between the two friends ended in De 
Vere's promising at least to think of diplomacy, to which 
he v/as not really averse ; and as for jthe election, to the 
great joy both of the secretary and his patron, it was 
postponed as prematqre. 

That day at dinner nothing oould exceed the good* 
iiumour of the earl, who, after several allusions, when 
the servants had withdrawn, filled a glass to his excels 
lency's health, De Vere smiled, and Constance looked 
surprised, and more than surprised, when she heard of 
the embryo plans that had closed the morning. 

" We bad not settled this in the bee«garden,'* said Con- ^ 
stance to herself, and became thoughtful for the rest of * 
the night. 

The next.day there was a riding p2|rty in the park. 
Lord Mowbray, as usual, engrossed his secretary, and 
trotted on. De Vere and his cousin, not as usual, loitered 
ftlpbift^ Y€| Pe Vere sought \n vain to draw he? owti 
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She was still thoughtful and occupied. At length, after 
a pause, " Tell me," she said, "cousin Mortimer, if I may 
ask, how this thing has come a(bout ? Was diplomacy 
your own proposal, or did you adopt it from another ?" 

••I scarcely know," answered Mortimer; "it arose out 
of general talk. I believe Clayton mentioned, and I lis* 
tened to it." 

" Listened ! then it is not so settled a thing?"- 

** 0, no ! I found that it lay more within my uncle's 
compass ; and, to tell the truth, my fair coz, I thought it 
would place me more out of reach of the reptUia ; so I 
encouraged, or rather did not discourage it," 

" I hate reptilia as much as you," replied Constance ; 
" but I do not, as you do, believe all public persons to 
be reptilia. 1 can think high people very high charac- 
ters; and — ^" 

" And what ?" cried Mortimer, observing her to pause. 

" And low people very low characters. So now tell 
me about the seat, and Mr. Clayton." 

" A strange association," cried De Vere. 

"Perhaps so; but tell me, does Mr. Clayton imme- 
diately vacate 1" 

" He cannot," returned De Vere ; " or, at least, I could 
not be elected till the meeting of parliament, which is 
far off." 

" Meantime you may be sent to a foreign court," said 
Constance. 

" I may if I pursue the plan, and sacrifice the dairy- 
house to ambition, which, I suppose" (giving a sigh), " I 
must do." 

Constance was almost disconcerted, but pursuing her 
inquiry, asked whether, though he went abroad, he still 
meant to come into parliament 1" 

* " Every jthing is so unsettled," replied he, " that I 
know not my fate; but there seems something in the 
argument, that at least while abroad it would be al- 
most unfair to the government to deprive them of the 
seat." 

** And this argument was used by — ^ 

" Clayton," continued Mortimer, " who eertainly seemfl 
to reason very sensibly about it." 

^* I am satisfied, my cousin." said Constance : " let us 
gaUop." 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

UNCERTAINTIES. 

LoTera cannot see 
The pretty follies that themselves commit. 

Shakspkark. 

Lady Eleanor now joined the party at Castle Mow- 
bray, much to the pleasure of her son and of Constance, 
who most entirely loved her ; and yet for several days 
there was much pensiveness on the part of Constance, 
and more than pensiveness on that of De Vere. He 
even seemed almost to avoid his cousin, and was evi- 
dently absorbed in mental abstraction. Clayton took 
advantage of his frequent absence, and put all his in- 
sinuating powers in requisition, to please the daughter 
of his patron. 

To his mortification he did not succeed, nor could he 
understand any more than feel gratified with a look and 
manner which seemed to search him through. In par- 
ticular, he most extremely disliked, and tasked his skill 
in vain to detach her from the only subject on which 
she seemed willing to converse with him, namely, the 
management of the De Vere interest in the borough. 
About this, she not only displayed a very disagreeable 
cufiosity, but a very inconvenient portion of informa- 
tion, as it related to the fidelity or wavering of particu- 
lar voters ; and frequently annoyed her humble -admirer 
by asking his opinion whether somebody was not machi- 
nating against his single-hearted friend: and whether 
he would not and ought not to advise him to pass some 
time on the spot in order to guard against treachery ? 
Clayton assured her it was not necessary, but was 
on tliorns to discover the sources of her evident in- 
formation,^ in which, however, he was altogether unsuc- 
cessful. 

Lady Eleanor, meantime, was too much t)ccupied in 
observing her son to interfere in the borough politics; 
which, indeed, were not her forte. At first, she thought 
De Vere so busy with his new object of diplomacy, -as 
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to accomit for the abstraction which had IndreasM xspoH 
him. But her penetration, as well as her interest about 
him, were too keen to be satisfied ; and when she viewe<) 
the beauty of her niece, and felt the charm of her mind« 
from her own admiration, and the knowledge she had of 
iter son, she had little doubt hpw it was with him. It 
caused her the most lively uneasiness. " A De Vere and 
a Mowbray conjoined," said she, " niigfht pretend to any 
Mowbray alone, — ^but Talbois and the castle can never 
be allied." Much, however, as she ^observed her son^ 
she was little desirous of opening the subject to him, 
^ Poor fellow !" said she, ** I see the contest of his mind s 
but it is a mind I will not affront, by presuming to inter- 
'fere; for Mortimer is the sdul of honour." She natu-> 
rally, too, observed the demeanour of her niece, and found 
her also busied ; but it was chiefly (and she thought it 
strange) with the scrutiny of Clayton. 

As to De Vere, what was chiefly reiriarkable was, that 
he no longer visited the apiary. For this the season was; 
an excuse, if he had had no other — though never did 
sportsman so abuse his opportunities, lleflection anj 
soliloquy seemed the game for him, of which the othef 
game successfully profited, by generally escaping him* 

♦' Were she portionless and untitled," said he to himself 
one day, in the September stubbles, which he affected td 
beat, ** were she even the daughter of the piea?jant that 
follows me, and does my bidding, 1 might give way. A^ 
. it is, I admire you, my fair cousin; but as for love, I am 
in armour of proof." So saying, he looked around him, 
, and snuffed the air with a momentary elevation of defiance, 
which, considering what was going forward, perfectly 
astonished the gamekeeper in attendance. For all the 
dogs were at that mqment in the midst of a point, so that 
the very silence gaVe ^ dreadful note of preparation.^ 
But nothing of this was even seen by De Vere, who waa 
lost in other thoughts ; and at that instant a covey of 
birds flew up so close to his foot, and he fired as he thought 
80 exactly into the midst of them, covering at least hau ^ 
dozen, that he expected to see them almost all fall. 

" Ye fired too low by a yard, and too fipoli by half ^ 
minute," cried the gamekeeper. 

" Impossible!" said the amazed De Vere, 

" But ye did, though,*' continued the gamekeeper (whq 
had taught him when a boy at Talbois), '*a|id | i^eyef 
seed ye shoot so badj^' 
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■*! cannot shoot to-day, Robin," said De Vere, " I will 
go home." 

" And yet ye promised my young lady a brace of plump 
<ODes,'*' answered Robin, *'when she patted Juno, and 
came out to see us «ff.^' 

" True, Robin," said De Vere ; " but I have now missed 
Jthree times, — this is not a shooting day with me." 

" It used not to be so at Talbois — God bless the old 
place i — when you waiked as fast as the dogs^ and shot 
as well as me," said Robin. " But come, faint heart 
never won — ^ (De Vere rather smiled) ^ we'll do belter 
next time." 

" Not to-day," said De Vere, throwing the butt end of 
his piece over his shoulder, and leaving friend Robin itj 
follow the sport. " I would much rather hunt my owu 
thoughts here," continued he, when alone, and plunging 
into a recess near the castle called the wilderness. ** I 
ivould much rather 

* Welcome felded arms and fixed eyes, 
A sigh that, piercing, mortifies, 
A look that's fastened io the ground, 
A tongue chained up without a sound. 

Birt here he was disappointed ; for he had not beett 
seated on the bench he sought five minutes, before voices 
and foiotsteps showed that company was near, and this 
company consisted of his mother. Lady Constance, and 
Clayton. 

^ So soon returned!" said Lady Eleanor. 

" Rather so late," answered De Vere ; *' for I shot so ill, 

1 wonder I did not give it up sooner." 

■** And have you so little perseverance 1" 

** I cannot persevere when I know it is bootless," re* 
plied De Vere- 

^ And yet you do not in general take * bootless' so 
easily for granted," said his mother. 

"You did not do so at Talbois," added Constance, in 
a tone of raillery. " But that was when you yvere in the 
Cull enjoyment of youth and liberty ; now you are old and 
tired, and have a right to repose. You have at least 
brought me ray birds ?" 

♦* Not even thai, my fair cousin. In truth, there seemed 

2 spell over me to-day, and what I could not accomplish 
I thought it best to fly." 

There seemed to be a meaning in the tone with which 
he jsaid this, and Constance answered: 



/^ 
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" Very philosophical, indeed ; I wish you joy of yout 
nonchalance,'^ and then foil to playing unconsciously with 
Jier fflove. 

" /J'onqhalance /" cried De Vere, with some emotion. 

" Yes, and Mr. Clayton admires you for it ; so if you 
have any to spare, bestow it upon him. He says he is 
uneasy from too much feeling," 

^ I am in the clouds," said lilortimer. 

** And I," cried Clayton, breaking silence, 

"Mr. Clayton," said Lady Eleanor, "has been quite 
enthusiastic just now, in lamenting the inconveniences 
of enthusiasm. He says it often leads him to hope ina- 
possibilities, and cling to his hope, though sure to be dis- 
appointed." 

" A happy creed," said Mortimer, " and I could enyy 
}iim — " 

" Envy him 1" cried Constance, with quickness. 

** My son should envy no one," observed Lady Eleano^. 

"Strange if he did,** exclaimed Clayton, "when all 
the world is before him where to choose. Stranger still, 
to envy one like me." 

Here Mr. Clayton chose to look down and sigh ; and 
Constance looked up, with an air of displeasure not usual 
with her. 

"Come,'' said Lady Eleanor, "you are all too yoOKig 
to be philosophers ; and 1 do not know what has come 
over either you, Mortimer, or yo\ir friend Mr. Clayton, 
You are certainly not such good company as you used to 
be in the country. But politics have spoiled you both ; 
and we shall certainly banish you into the world again j 
for you seem tired of us, and all the other insipidities 
of retreat." . • 

De Vere laughed, and Clayton was about to reply, and 
had planned some very pretty compliments upon it, whert 
a servant jcoming with a summons for him fyom Lord 
Mowbray, deprived the party of their compliments and 
the CO mplfm enter into the bargain. 

" Say what you will, Mortimer," said Constance, when 
he was gone, " I do not like your friend : nor do I know 
what it is in him that has so fascinated you and my 
father." ■ 

" We think him an honest and grateful fellow," replied 
Mortimer, " greatly attached to me, and through me tci 
my uncle." 

" Have a care," returned Constance, smiling " that 
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yoil^lo not find it id only fot your uncle's sake that you 
J'oiirself are liked f or, at any rate, that he is a little of the 
cat kind, attached to the house rather than the master." 

Lady Eleanor looked surprised, and would have spoken^ 
bad ntil %eT sdn iutemipted her. 

•*! ani always afraid of yoU, Constance,'* said he, 
** when you are in ydiiir seventies, for 1 fear liiy tiirn will 
come next." 

*• You afraid of me, Mortimei*?" 

** Ves^ for ai^e you nbt the most fastidious princfess upon 
earth ; arid do yoti not require a perfection in voiir sub- 
jects to which no mortal can attain 1 It was but the othet 
day that you did not like Ldrd Cleveland." 

** Arid do you like Lord Cleveland T' 

** We are not much alike, I believe," replied Mortimer. 

** Ah ! how unlike, as well as to this Clayton," rejoined 
Lady Constance. 

Mortimer felt pleased ; but, resolving^ to try his cousin 
a little more, he went on. " Do you know what Lord 
Cleveland has said of you since you were so distant to 
him, as I heafd you were in town 1" 

** It concern^ me little," observed Constance, coldly. 

** Nevertheless, you shall hear," replied De Vere, " for 
It was thought witty.^' 

^ And, no doubt, impertinent," rejoined Constance. 

'* On the contrary, complimentary ; for he said you were 
like the beautiful marble of your own beautiful bust, as 
smooth and as polished, but as hard and as cold." 

ijady Eleanot gave Mortimer a penetrating look at this 
8peedh,in whic^ there was as much uneasiness as inquiry. 

** Lord Cleveland is welcome to his opinion," said Lady 
Constance, with composilre, " provided all the world do 
not agree with him." 

** I fear poor Clayton will, if you abuse him as you did 
just now." 

** I will be obliged to you, Mortimer," returned the lady, 
" not to name Mr. Clayton again with such associates, 
even in jest." 

•* Nor Lord Cleveland 1" 

"Neither of them," answered Constance. "What I 
observe in the first is too little to my taste, and the 
character of the latter too much to my distaste^ to feel 
myself honoured by their names." 
*• Tou are grave, dear Constance," 
"And you teasing, Mortimer/' 
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« What shall I talk of to please youT^ 

"Tell me more of the moated house," repUecT Cbo^ 
stance. 

Lady Eleanor watched this conversation with interest^ 
lor she knew that the moated house was a subject always 
pleasing to her niece, who had listened again and again 
to the account of the swelling of Mortimer's heavt undei 
the tyranny of his brother — of his efforte to set himseK 
free — his self-education and irregular, studies— and the* 
pleasure, after all,^ which the liberty of his sylvan life gave 
nim in roaming where he pleased, but particularly thiougb 
the forest of Need wood. 

•* I must see more of that forest," said Lady ConstaDce.r 

•* I believe I am acquainted with every tree in it," re- 
plied Mortimer, *♦ and shall be glad to introduce you," 

" My father shall build a cottage near to Talboi8r"saic^ 
Constance^ "^but deeper in the woods*;- and could I find » 
Celia, I would be a Rosalind." 

" Would that be necessary," said Mortimen,- with hesi*' 
teting curiosity^ " when Talbois is at handl I meaa 
when my mother would be so glad to receive you." " 

His mother listened to this with the deepest attention, 
still not unmixed with anxiety, and she searched in the 
eyes both of Mortimer and Constance fou the truth of 
their position together* 

Spite of her uneasiness, however, she could not but feel 
pleased at an embrace by Constance, accompanied by an 
exclamation, "Talbois is a dear place, and my aunt a 
dear woman; I must al-ways think it iuterestingr if only 
for having had such an Orson chained there. But I love ifr 
for its own sake, its retirement and quainthess ; I couki- 
even sometimes (hut mind^ohly sometimes) love it bettef 
than all' these piles of grandeur about us." 

^^You love retirement and quaintiiess — ycm prefer the 
fiumble Talbois !" cried Mortimer. 

"Shocks not the spiritaof the De Veres," cried Gon^ 
stance,, laughing. ■*'• Shock not departed princes, by talk* 
ing of humility."" 

"•And yet have I not that to make me bumble 1" replied 
Mortimer.. 

" I know it not,"' said Constance, with surprise- 

•*NoF Ir" echoed Lady Eleanor;; "not even the scan* 
tiness ef your fortune ought to make yotthumblCrWheffl 
we jeconect"^ (and she here looked somewhat loftily) 
^%j what 9&d hj whom. iM^ was occasioBed*."' 
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Constance here again took the hand of her aoDt, of 
whose elevation she seemed even to partake, though 
arising fiom that which had reduced her worldly circum* 
stances to absolute mediocrity. 

** Yes, yes, I am humble enough,** resomed Mortimer, 
** though_I have also that,** added he, in a higher tone, 
** might ^ve one pride;*' and he fixed his eyes upon Con* 
stance with an ardour and almost a freedom he had nerer 
used before. 

''And what is that, cousin Mortifner!** asked Con- 
stance, almost disconcerted. 

*^A mind,** answered he, ''to distingnish and adore 
merit, and a heart to feel beauty ; yet a firmness to brave 
all, if it be right, and duty to the possessor of them is- 
quire it.'* 

Lady Eleanor let fall some tears, spite of her self-com- 
mand ; and with all her self-possession, the cheek of Con« 
stance was rosied over with blushes at this speech, which 
seemed to frighten Mortimer hims^f. He felt it, and to 
divert its effects he again rallied his cousin upon what he 
called her affected love of moderation, and the preferenos 
she had asserted, even though only sometimei^ of such a 
forest^seat as Talbois, to the pride and glories of the com* 
manding castle. 

"And why should I not prefer itT** asked Constance* 
trying to recover herself. 

" Simply because you are the acknowledged queen of 
the opera and Grosvenbr Square, and can have nothing to 
do with Rosalinds and Celias, and the native burghers of 
the forest. Beauty, you know, 

*I8 iiatiire*8 fang, aod sbottld W thovni 
In eourts, and fbasts, and hif b Mlemnttiea, 
Wli«re moflt mty wonder at the workmaaaMp.* 

So thinks Lord Cleveland, and therefore he seeks yoot my 
fair cousin*** 

<* Seeks her!** "Seeks me!'* cried Lady Eleanor and 
her niece, both in a breath. 

De Vere then asked them if it was posnble Lord Mow- 
bray had not communicated to them Lord Cleveland's 
answer to a letter which, by his uncle's desire, he, Ds 
Vere, had written to him two days before 1 

" You write to Lord Cleveland about me, Mortimer, 
ahd by my fathei^s desire, and not mfomune of it!** and 
she looked much disconcerted. 

Vol. L— G 13 
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~ Nvjr, sweet coz,*' said D6 Yere, ^ do not ptmkii me 
with such a look. It was but a simple inntati<m to the 
castle, of wbich» as its lady, I concluded its lord had ap- 
, prized you." 

''But how came tlie invitation?" asked Ck)nstancey 
*'and to such a mani Believe me it gives me no plea- 
sure." 

*^SMik a man!" exclaisied De Vere: "is it thus you 
talk of your own near kinsman, the monarch of fashion, 
and, as I have been told by Clayton:—" 

" Mr. Clayton again !" 

** Yes, Clayton : who declares, that during the single 
Bionth of your reign after you were presented laost spring, 
BO one ever made so many conquests, and no conquest 
so illustrious as that of Lord Cleveland." 

Serious or jesting, Constance seemed far from being 
pleased wiUi this tone of her cousin, and Lady Eleanor 
Jierself begged him to put an end to it, by saying how 
things reafiy were. Mortimer complied, smd it seemed 
thai Lord Mowbray had really employed his nephew to 
send the invitation we have mentioned. 

But I fear much ground must be gone over ere we can 
set this matter before the reader in all the perspicuity we 
wish. Fqr Lord Cleveland had encouraged a sort of inti- 
macy with De Yere (or rather he had given him an open- 
ing to one if he pleased) even from the days of his 
emerging from the confinement of the moated house. 
His lordship thought he might make what he called a 
pretty feUow, and from his connexion with him, wais, at 
one time, even willing to produce him in the world; an 
advantage of which few but knew the benefit, and which 
all aspiring young men envied, but of which, some how 
or another, De Yere did not profit as it was said he ought 
to have done. 

Lord Cleveland, however^ as much the senior in age, 
had sometimes favoured him with instructions both in 
politics and supreme him ton ; of which last, as De Yere 
had said, he was the undisputed sovereign. He had even 
now and then written to him with easy friendliness. 
Probably he might have had other motives for this than 
speared in the letters themselves. But be that as it will, 
both the friendship and the correspondence languished, 
and was only occasionally revived. 

Lord Cleveland, however, is much too important aiid 
too decided a personage to be introduced to the reader at 
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the end of a chapter ; or, indeed, any where but m a chap- 
ter of his own. We therefore close the present one to 
open in another perhaps the most dlit9trious character 
of oiir whcde biography. 



CHAPTER XX. 

▲ MAGNIFIGO OF THE FIRST CLASS. 
TtMduke ia nMurtelloiis little beboldsD to your report. 

SfiAKSnARB. 

Sir, I ooamend you to your own content. 
He that commends me to my own content, 
Commends me to a thing I cannot g^—Ibid. 

Thi Earl of Cleveland was a cousin, only some once 
or twice removed from the Earl of Mowbray, who, 
through his mother, derived a very considerable propor- 
tion of his estates from the Cleveland family. Sprung 
from one of the most powerful and ancient lineages 
of the kingdom, he ranked, if not first, yet among the 
▼eiy first of the nobility ; and to this he added a fortune 
which, indulgent as he was to a very magnificent taste, 
he knew well how to preserve. It was dlwerved, indeed, 
that however great his expenses, they were all of a per- 
sonal nature, instruments of his power or of his pleasures; 
and that no great public institution or national establish- 
ment, and still less private charities, had ever bene- 
fited by his vast wealth. He was endowed with greait 
and comprehensive talents: had a shrewdness and reach 
of imderstandlng which few could equal, and which was 
weU turned to account both on the turf and at the card- 
table as well as in the closet, not merely of the minister, 
but of the highest personage of the realm. This, and a 
very active propensity to partv politics, had made him, 
though not at present in the administration, all-powerful 
with the minister. 

It was -said, indeed, that he rode the administration (as 

he certainly did their subalterns) with a hard and heavy 

curt), which he seldom relaxed till he carried whatever 

object he had before him. In doing this, he had not 

<J3 
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.imik«<|iientl3r changed his line of actian, and was court 
lo*day or country to-morrow with a most fearless coo- 
tempt of the animadversions to which such conduct 
exposed him. Nor did this proceed from meanness so 
much as from the absolute loftiness of his spin^ which 
laughed at the fear of offending any one* sinc^u> erery 
one he thought himself superior. 

It was whispered that his advances towards De Vere 
were occasioned by his knowledge of the family interest 
that was to return him to parliament ; being very intent, 
and losing no opportunity where he could make one, 
of enlisting young men among his follower^. And in 
this, though of a proud and repulsive spirit, neither birth 
nor figure, nor high sense of integrity, such as De Vere's, 
were 3ie chief considerations that swayed him ; his object 
being political influence, no matter through whom. 

T^us ambition might be said to have been his greatest 
passion, had it not held a divided empire with another, 
which governed him quite as strongly, and, indeed, 
absorbed more of his time ; we mean a devotion to the 
fair. 

It is inconceivable with what eagerness he pursued 
this ; into how many engagements it plunged him; bow 
many emissaries it forced him to employ, and what 
expenses— but no ! we should wrong his prudence if wc 
did not confess, that eager as he was to gratify his wishes 
in this respect, he never suffered them to surprise him 
into any thing like what he called a profligate profusion. 

And yety to speak of the person of the magnifico, an 
eye observer would look in vain for the graces of 
Antinous or the features of Apollo. His features, indeed, 
were from nature unexpressive, and his person far from 
attractive; so that when we consider, this part of his 
history, and how successful he was in enslaving the 
admiration of the sex, we are tempted to exclaim with 
one who was as observing of nature as poetical in 
description : — 

M^tTnfleemly miiB to pleaM Mr lady's eye— 

Yet lie of ladies ofX was loved AiU dear, 
When lUrer Aces were bid standen by, 
Ob ! who does know the bent of woman's phantasy f* 

To do Lord Cleveland justice, however, we are bound 
to own that what nature had refused, education wad 

•IfWry 
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habit hs|d supi^ied. The loftiness of his miad» iU 
directed as it was, had comniunicated itself to his man-' 
ner ; and this, aided by the air of the court in which he 
had been bred, had given him an imposing look, and, 
when he pleased, a dignity of demeanour which seldom 
went unremarked; so that, on seeing him, you could not 
help admitting there was the air of a man of quality 
about him. In short, all fashion bowed to him aim haa 
chosen him for her monarch, and we know what that 
will effect in a woman's heart. But he had also another 
property which always makes its way with the sex; — 
that of great personal bravery, when, as had been the 
fact, either the passion we are upon or the disdain with 
which he often treated others had exposed him to be 
called to the field. My Lord Herbert (himself a great 
knight) tells you of a Monsieur de Balagny, who was 
the ugliest man in France. — But he was also the bravest, 
and Monsieur de Balagny was accordingly the greatest 
favourite of the ladies. 

J^ord Cleveland was, as we have said, magniiioent, 
and he made magnificence subservient to the two great 
passions we have commemorated. His entertainments, 
both at home and abroad, filled the court with the praises 
of his grandeur and of the elegance of his taste ; and to 
obtain a pla<;e at his suppers or his concerts was aa 
object of struggle even among the most fashionable. 
But while gazers (particularly female gaasers) admired, 
the close observer came to this conclusion,-«>Uiat in this 
man of power, of fashion, high breeding, and magnificence, 
all was self. Never had he been knovra to perform one 
great action, to give one tear to sympathy, or one guinea 
to distress. 

Yet let us not wrong him in this respect. He was not 
entirely hardened, and has at least been known to deplore 
his own lot. For he had reached to four-and-thirty 
years without a self-approving hour. In truth, he feit 
that his talents were thrown away, his time murdered, 
his opportunities lost, without a chance of obtaining that 
distinction which he really desired, and which men mav 
fairly plume themselves upon who have deserved weo 
of their country, 

"And r»ad their history in ai^atioB'a eyes.* 

^ Video meliora proboqtte, deteriora mftMr^ might 
therefore be said to oe his motto. It is certain he had 
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that in him which seemed as if he had been < 
designed for better things ; and has been known to i _ 
over past hours and to '* grieve that he priced them no 
more." Yet all his grief was vain ; for such is the force 
of habity that we fruitlessly seek to escape from its 
tyranny, and though we feel our bonds, often plnnge 
deeper in nnworthiness to obtain a little temporary 
relief. 

Thug satiated, restless, and dissatisfied, like the 
habitual drunkard, he was forced to look to new excite- 
ments for comfort, till excitement itself had lost its 
power; and in these moments it was that he first beheld 
the fresh, the pure, and innocent Constance. 

Strange to say, he could not approach her as he did 
other females ; for, practised as he was, there was some- 
thing about her which awed him into respect ; nor did he 
find himself disposed to join in that levity and sarcasm 
in regard to all that was serious which he had often 
found so agreeable to ill-regulated young women. For 
this he was sneered at by several female Clevelands, 
who had uselessly glittered their hour too on the stage 
of life* 

He laughed at himself for it, and as he made no way 
soon fell back upon that which was not only more 
natural to him, but whieh had hitherto been more suc- 
cessful in engaging such females as he wished to please. 

But the delicate Constance was shocked with his pro- 
faneness instead of bein^ won by his wit. What is more, 
she was undazzled by his fashion and the almost resist.- 
kss reputation he enjoyed with her sex. Though at so 
early an age, so genuine was her own sense of propriety, 
80 just her estimation of the realities of things, that there 
was nothing in him which she could willingly admire ; 
while the levity of his tone filled her with disgusC. 

He once came to her box at the opera, with his usual 
imposing air, to pay her, as he said, his homages. She 
had seen him the moment before paying the same hom- 
sges in the box of a celebrated dancer, and She turned 
from him with coldness. Her father chid her for it, and 
when she told him the reason, contented himself with 
saying, « We must take men of quality as we find them." 

The pure and sensible Constance did not enter into 
this ; and Lord Cleveland, repulsed for the first time in 
his life, eomplained to one of his female allies that he 
)mii bfen disconcerted by a cUt. ' 
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But this only piqued him into gres^ter exertions. He 
was invited by Lord Mowbray, nay, as a relation, some- 
times invited himself to his house, where the honours 
were done by the young Constance in a manner only to 
attract him the more. He changed his battery again, 
and put on all his dignity, the better to suit himself to 
hers. He lavished all his powers of entertainment ; ex- 
erted great natural sense ; and told domestic anecdotes 
of the highest personage of the kingdom, till he dazzled 
poor Lord Mowbray to the last degree of respectful 
admiration. 

With Constance he was careful to let no levity or sar- 
casm escape, and even descanted on marriage as the 
only real happiness in life. 

Such an advance from such a man was thought irre- 
sistible ; for, though no longer a young man, his figure 
and reputation commanded much felicity in his pursuits. 
He recollected Richelieu, for whom, at his years, two 
ladies had actually fought a duel ; and if he was in earnest 
in the hope of obtaining Constance as a wife, the dis- 
parity of their ages never struck him. 

Let all this be as it will, this favourite of fortune was 
foiled in his design. The winter, that is, the London 
winter, rolled on; Iiady Constance was immoveable, 
and went out of town, pronounced by Lord Cleveland 
^d many of her own private acquaintance a cold and 
heartless creature, a beautiful pageant, "a breathing 
rather than a life." 

To console himself, the magnifico told his own heart 
that she was nothing but a little prude, and endeavoured 
to laugh at liis own condescension in having seriously 
thought of her. He gave several fine dinners, yawned 
»over the remnants of the opera ; yawned afi^aiu at Vaux- 
hall and Kichmond ; and, in short, gathered all the fiowers 
that a London summer could afford by way of a diver- 
sion. But he more tlian ever sighed over the dissipation 
that had corrupted his youth, and rendered his manhood 
unrespectable ; and sighed still more to think he was 
past cure. Cradled in self-indulgence, which had made 
him a total stranger to the sentiment, still more to die 
love of virtue, he had no resting-place for his mind, 
which thus in the vigour of his life was fast wearing out ; 
and his sense and reflection seemed only given him ta 
make him more alive to his misery. Like Macbeth, ia 
blood he ' 
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•■ steeped w M ikr, tliat sbooid h« wide DO moH^ 
Betonung wen as tsdfooa m go o^«r.* 

The magnifico, therefore, had nothing left for it but to 
drown reflection as well as he could. His phaeton was 
seen more than ever in Piccadilly and at Whitens ; and 
while he himself confessed the truth of the maxim of 
another courtier, " sedit post equitem cura^ everybody 
that did not know him, and some who did, thought him 
an enviable man. 

From this blunted state he was scarcely roused by the 
letter from De Vere. To De Vere, as has been stated, 
he had shown some attentions'. He found, however, in 
his rustic novice, as he at first called him, what gave 
him, he said, a cursed deal of trouble. He had a wiU of 
his own, and would give no pledge for his politics. He 
was indifferent, too, to cards and dice ; had a peculiar 
taste as to female attractions ; even talked of female 
character, and cared not to associate with dancers and 
buffoons. The magnifico could not make him out. Be 
Vere had even but lately dared to quote to him (for he 
was fond of the old poets) that philosophical strain for- 
merly so celebrated — 

'*Hj mind to me a kingdom la." 

The few letters, therefore, which the magnifico had 
lately given him were confined to quizzing his tastes, 
and the primitiveness which he said would infailibly 
make him the laughing-stock of the world. 

De Vere cared little for the prophecy, and the corres- 
pondence, as we have related, languished till it died a 
natural death. The magnifico, therefore, was only the 
more surprised, and felt sdmost excited, knowing whence 
it came, to receive a letter and invitation from him. 
Lord Cleveland instantly answered it in a letter which, 
to show the style of writing of this Petronius, as well as 
the turn of mind which he had created for himself, we 
think it right to subjoin : 

"However you may write, or Milton sing, I see no 
delight in leaves or fuming rills. I care nothing for 
meadow green or mountain gray (indeed I hate to climb 
mountains) ; as little for kine, or dairy, or even dairy- 
aiaids; whatever you may think. All, even the last, 
are but inanimate nature, and I hate every thing inani- 



mate. If I must have a green, tet it be the green of a 
card-table, or at most Richmond-green. In f hort, take 
me not from London and London interests. Your fauns 
and dryads show nothing like them, and I allow you to 
live ivith them on sour apples, or even acorns, if you 
please, but, observe, without me. No! give me the 
luxury you despise ; but allow me to say that you are 
np^ philosopher, at least no political philosopher, for so 
doin^* For^is not luxury the great mean of circulating > 
wealth and supporting the state ? You see I have not 
read Hume or conversed with Oswald for nothing. In 
short, let me have Bond-street and excitement even in 
Aug^ust, and I wiU le^ve you to groves, Amaryllis, and 
ennui. 

•* You tell me, in the language of the old song, 

* Your mind to ycm a kingdom is ;* 

and a very pretty kingdom I allow it to be. But then 
are better in the world ; and I am inclined to prefer good, 
sensible, town-loving Ben, who knew, or at least enjoyed, 
life better than your quizzical old bard. 

** ' I im no such piled cynic to believe 

That beggary is earthly happiness, • 

Or with a number of your patient fixrts, 
To sing, ' My minde to me a kingdom is/ 
V^en the lank bungrie stimiach barks for food.'* 

** If this is your kingdom, I wish your spare majesty 
joy of it ; I will be content to be a fat. subject. 

** There is but one part of the temptations at the castle, 
though you do not actually hold it out, which could 
influence me to come — your and my beautiful cousin. 
If she is there, I kiss her ladyship's hands with profound 
devotion. She might make even a desert and acorns 
agreeable, provided she be quite as elegant and a little 
less refined in the country than in town. But I fear that 
the love of sentiment into which she was too fast falling, 
and which made her stay away two nights running from 
the opera, will have gained head on the banks of the 
Dove, with you for a companion. I see therefore I 
should have no chance. But if she will but hold up a 
finger for me, and I interfere not with Clayton's hopes or 
vouns, I will lay myself at her feet in four-and-twenty 
nours* 

• Bm <' Erwy Man oat of his Httmour,*' Act i, 8«. 1. 
G3 
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** Tliere ! I think I have answered your letter in i^ Its 
points: so 1 will only add m^r humble duty to the most 
potent, grave, and reverend signor, your uncle, and sub- 
scribe myself, my dear ruris amatar, Mortimer, 

" Urbii amaiorf 

" Clevilahd." 

This gay answer to Lord Mowbray's invitation De 
Vere had communicated to his uncle previous to his 
going to shoot on the morning we are commemorating ; 
and it was only in the last stage of the conversation we 
have recorded that the ladies of the castle were apprized 
of it. Lord Mowbray in fact nqw appeared with tJie 
letter in his hand ; and having only, as he said, skimmed 
it, and the ladies had not seen it, condescendingly said 
Mortimer should read it to them. 

" And what do you think of it ?" said Mortimer, when 
he had finished it. 

" It is, at least, a lively letter," observed Lord Mow- 
bray ; *' and but for the light manner in which he thinks 
it not unbecoming to mention me, which I do not alto- 
gether like, I could laugh with his lordship at your woods 
and fields. But to mention a minister with the least 
mockery is at least unseemly, and beneath a person of 
his birth and breeding." 

•* But what does my fair cousin^ think !" asked Mor- 
timer ; ** and what shall I say to him of the finger to be 
held up?" 

*' I have little right to think about it," replied Lady 
Constance. '* The letter is, to me, full of affected 
sprightliness, which I do not relish, coming from the 
quarter it does. It will not make me like Lord Cleve- 
land better than I did ; there are things in it, too, which 
I look upon as impertinent." 

" You surely take it too gravely," observed Mortimer, 
" and should allow for bacUtiageJ*^ 

" As much as you please," replied Constance, " where 
the person, from situation, has a privilege to rally one." 

" Are you not too serious 1" said Mortimer. 

" I hope not 5 though I kn^w how much it is the very 
summit of fashion to admire this high person for his 
agreeable freedoms. To me there is a distinction be- 
tween freedom and forwardness, which, if I had not 
marked it in others, his lordship would never fail to 
make me see," 



** My dear coasin,'* cried Mortimer, with some Burprise, 
•* what are your proofs 1" 

** They are such as are more demonstrable to one's 
own feeling than another's satisfaction ; it is enough that 
he accosts all women, of whatever ranJt or character, 
with a confidence of look and manner which is down- 
right afironting. It seems to say, none can resist me.** 

** If this is so," observed Lord Mowbray, " I must say 
I think Lady CcHistance quite right." 

^ My father will decide as he pleases," continued Con- 
stance, but with great coldness. 

** Why, really," said Lord Mowbray, " a nobleman of 
his quality, alliances, and credit, and our own relation, 
too, cannot, after all, be turned away, if he choose to 
make us a visit. Only! wish that he had replied to your 
letter, Mortimer, in a manner a little more distinct and 
respectful. I must say he is wanting to his own sense 
of proper breeding to answer me in this flippant way." 

** I have told yoU, my dear uncle, it is the way of the 
men of fashion at present." 

** It was not so in my time," returned Lord Mowbray ; 
" but I suppose he must come." 

•* Well, then," observed Constance, consoling herself, 
as if she had recollected something pleasant, ^* while we 
have so great a personage to shine upon us, it will be a 
good time for the castle party ;" and she looked to her 
father for consent. 

•• Nothing can be more opportune," replied Lord Mow- 
bray, " for your birthday approaches, and there cannot 
be a better occasion to celebrate that, as we can hold the 
castle party at the same time." 

To all this Constance assented with the pleasure of 
her age ; and indeed she had for some days looked for- 
ward with interest to this little public fite^ at which she 
was to preside for the first time, and be presented on her 
coming out to all her country friends. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

COUKTY POLICY. 
Have a care of yoar entertainaieDta. 

Thb castle party was an entertainment which Lord 
Mowbray every autumn, when relaxing from the deep 
aiixieties of politics, had been in the habit of giving to 
hia country neighbours. For he was neither avaricious 
nor averse to society, though on these occasions his 
hospitalities were plainly with a view to keep up his 
consequence in the county. Nor is there harm in this, 
as these parties are so estimated and so received. But 
the hospitalities of Lord Mowbray had hitherto this pecu- 
liar character, that they were thought constrained and 
dull by almost all who attended them, and who thanked 
and cared for his lordship as little as his lordship cared 
for them. 

This had by no means escaped De Vere ; and though 
he was in requisition as a principal actor in the Jarcc 
(as Harclai always styled it), it was always with a lassi- 
tude dnd lack of enjoyment that made the signal for 
these pleasures no pleasure to Mm. 

This year he was particularly averse to it, from the 
contrast he could not help drawing between his uncle's 
entertainments and the same sort oi fetes at the mansion 
of a noble person in another county, the Marquis of 
Clanellan. The marchioness was the near relation of 
Constance, and (as has been already said) had had the 
direction of her education for some years preirious to her 
being introduced. 

The marquis was a man, Uke Lord Mowbray, of the 
highest quality ; but, unlike Lord Mowbray, of unaflfected 
condescension. Not that high protecting condescension 
in which the pride that seems to stoop takes really a 
higher flight, and humbles, and even abases its objects 
in the act apparently of raising them ; but the easy flow- 
ing of a kind disposition, glad to relax from the con- 
Btniints of artifieial lifo, and for the mometit to enjoy the 
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equalities of nature. He was unlike Lord Mowlxray in 
every thing else; for he. had abilities of the first dasi^ 
considerable influence at court, and talents for any busi- 
ness ; yet, from a philosophical turn of mind, he abstained 
from those employments to which he might pretend, and 
which he had often actually been offered. He was of a 
most equal temper, the character of which was cheerfol, 
though reflective. He would join in the laugh, whenever 
laughing was the order of the day ; but, for the most 
part, furnished still more pleasing food for the mind, in 
the more cultivated and serious hour. His invitations 
were held as honours, and accepted with delight by all 
his neighbours. At the same time, in the pleasure they 
gave, it must be owned he had a puissant ally; fomone 
that ever saw the marchioness for an hour, but wished 
to see her again ; and none that had passed a day under 
her roof, but remembered her for ever. She was of a 
most illustrious family, and yet her birth was the very 
least of her recommendations. Others might be as great, 
but she reigned in the heart, while the trappings of others 
only caught the eye. In truth, she was the personifica- 
tion of benevolence, not unmixed with very lively obser- 
vation when folly met her eye ; but her benevc^nce 
always prevented her observation, keen as it was, from 
amounting to satire. The marchioness would not hurt 
anybody : to use a trite phrase, she would not hurt a fly. 
For these, and a thousand other amiaUe qu^dities, the 
high-born courted, the humble adored her. 

De Vere had observed this ; and when he saw the mar- 
chioness, wondered a little less at the manner and quali- 
ties and sentiments of Constance. Whenever he visited ^ 
these princely persons (but especially upon such public 
occasions as have been mentioned), they showed him 
how legitimately, as well as how amiably, the great may 
acquire an ascendency over those of lesser station, with- 
out compromisiug the dignity of the one or tlie inde- 
pendence of the other. It was with a sigh, therefore, 
that he contemplated the attempts hitherto made at it by 
his uncle, and made in vain. 

But to return from this digression : preparations were 
now ordered for one of these f^tes at Castle Mowbray's 
cards and notes issued to all the neighbourhood, and 
even distant parts of the county ; and Constance, with 
the vivacity and eagerness of her age, anticipated boflj 
interest and pleasure in the companionship of •eviftl 

li 
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persons she was disposed to like, and in the food for 
obsenraCioa which might be derived from all. 

De Vcre warned her not to expect too much; nay, 
even to expect disappointment, from the strange disso- 
nances she would have to harmonize, and the reconcile- 
ment of yeYy different habits and degrees, which she 
must attempt at least to accomplish. She only laughed, 
and called him Monsieur le Philosopher and with the con- 
fidence of youth which had as yet seen nothing but hap- 
piness, defied all his prophecies. She even smiled when 
he told her a little history he had learned from Harclai, 
whom he had seen in a flying visit, after the cards had 
been issued, and which had not added to his own com- 
fort upon the" subject. It was, however, merely a con- 
versation at which Harclai had recently been present, in 
a family in the neighbourhood, consisting of the widow 
and children of a Mr. Greenwood, as it should seem of 
very different characters and principles. 

•* It was, I assure you, a high treat to my humour," 
said Harclai, as he rode out one morning with De Vere. 

The family, it seems, were deliberating whether they 
should accept the invitation they had just received to 
the castle party. 

"I think you should go," said Mrs. Greenwood, who 
was a woman of ambition in her way. " The girls never 
have an opportunity of seeing good, that is, high com- 
pany, from year's end to year's end." 

"And why should it be good because it is high? and 
what good will it do them, if they do see it^' said her 
eldest son, Walter. 

•* It will show them proper models, and polish their 
manners," answered the aspiring mamma. 

** As if the models of Castle Mowbray were fit for us 
of the Grange," returned Walter, in rather a surly tone. 
" No ! no ! we are too downright for such fine titled 
people, where nothing but my lord or Sir John, will go 
down." 

« Nay," answered the mother, " though we are not 
titled, we are as old a family as any without titles in 
the county." 

" And as poor," returned Walter with sourness. 

" That's no reason we should be lowered," said Mrs. 
Greenwood. 

"But it is a reason why the girls should not expose 
themselveil." 
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^ <' Expose themselres!'' cried the mother and Miss 
Charlotte, the youngest daughter, bridling up. 

"Yes," continued Walter; "for they will be either 
left in a comer, unnoticed, which will make them mise- 
rable; or they will be quizzed for want of fashionable 
airs. At best, if they meet with any attention, they will 
be spoiled for ever for their own home." 

** But what says Lizzy 1" asked Mrs. Greenwood, turn- 
ing to her eldest daughter. 

Miss Lizzy was rather a sentimentalist, and passed a 
very idle life in reading, without being greatly the better 
for it. She was even almost a woman of genius, and, 
like many other women of genius, being rather a slat- 
tern, she affected to despise dress. In fact, her ward- 
robe all started up before her, on hearing the proposal, 
and not having a very good opinion of it, she answered 
^with great decision, " I quite agree with Walter. I am 
formed for the shade, and not made to swell the train of 
any Lady Constance, or be triumphed over by fine Lon- 
don people." 

•* And what says William I" asked the mamma, turn- 
ings to her second son, who had silently but obseningly, 
if not sneeringly, listened to the conversation. 

•* Why, that both Walter and Lizzy are prouder than 
Lord Mowbray and Lady Constance themselves," said 
William. " Charlotte, I trust, has more sense." 

" I confess, I am not afraid of the great," said Char- 
lotte ; " and as to what you say of Lady Constance, I 
am told she has no pride in her; and I am sure her note 
is very pretty : for my part I should like to go.** 

"To be made to feel your insignificance," said the 
eider brother. 

"Dear Walter, you frighten -pne," cried Charlotte. 
" Do, William, say what you think." 

William was a man of ambition too ; and, as it should 
seem, a philosophical one, but of the school of Aristip- 
pus, though he had never heard of him. His philosophy 
was, practically at least, useful to himself. 

" My opinion is, that we should go," answered Wil- 
liam. 

" To what, and to whom ?" returned Walter. " To a 
man who does not know you ; and thinks he stoops in 
inviting you ; and only invites you for the sake of getting 
your interest in county business." 
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^ And I go for the sake of getting his enteiiaiameiits,*' 

said William. 

^ He will not know you out of his own house,** said 
Walter. 

** But he knows me in it, and a meny house it is,** re- 
turned William. ** And there is Foxleigh, and Fairbun^ 
and a heap of old cronies to talk with at the bottom of 
the table ; so what care I for what is going on at the top.' 
i^ **But, my lord," observed Walter. 

** Oh ! if I went to see a friend," interrupted William, 
^I allow it would be different But I go as I would to 
a play, to see tilings and people I have little opportunitjr 
of seeinf^ elsewhere. I go, too, to eat turtle and yam- 
son, which I never get any where. I ' generally also 
come away with leave for a day or two^s shooting ; and 
thus I make as much tfse of my lord as my lord makes 
of me.** 

" If you called upon him in town, his door would be 
shut against you," said Walter. 

" Therefore, I never do call upon him in town,*' an- 
swered William. 

•• Do as you will," said Walter, gloomily ; and whist- 
ling his spaniel, he walked to the neigbouring market- 
town, where, in his shooting coat and gaiters, he dined 
with two or three gentlemen who farmed, like himself, 
small estates of their own : and who, together with a 
topping brewer, an attorney, and a thriving tradesman 
or two, formed a club, of which he was frequently happy 
to be chairman. ^ 

Here he forgot Lord Mowbray and his castle, and de- 
fied his invitations, in the respect which was paid him by 
the club, and particularly by the landlord and waiters, to 
whom all he said was law. 

*• There go pride and poverty with a vengeance," sard 
William, as he lost sight .of his brother. *' For my part, 
I am resolved to take the world §s it goes ; I hope Char- 
lotte will do 80 too, and if Lady Constance looks cold 
upon her, she may look cold upon Lady Constance, 
that's all." 

"I love your spirit," said his mother, "it is like my 
own," With this, it was settled that as mamma was 
very infirm, she should stay at home with her two 
poor-spirited children, as she called them, and send 
the more adventurous couple to «eek tfaeir fortunes 
at the castle. 
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«I hope," said H^clai, as he finished, "they will go 
back well mortified." 

" From your account that will not be easy," replied De 
Vere, ** uiiless Mr. William miss his day or two's shoot- 
ing, or the turtle and venison fail at the bottom of the 
table, which I confess I should not be sorry for." 

" Oh ! he is a very jewel in his way," said Harclai, 
^ and just the sort of man to give your uncle (saving 
your presence) a lesson." 

De Vere looked' grave, for he felt there was too much 
truth in the observation, and that the ambition both of 
Lord Mowbray and this selfish rustic might be checked 
with advantage to both. 

" But this Walter and his elder sister," cried De Vere 
recovering, " they seem of more respectable day." 

** I know not," said Harclai ; '* their selfishness seems 
more proudly directed, and yet they are perhaps quite as 
selfish. The one couple are prepared to pay for indul^ 
gences they cannot get at home, by sacrifices whichdeli^ 
cate minds would not undergo abroad. The others re- 
fuse the price, not from delicacy or proper independence, 
but from a surly consequence of their own, which is not 
content with its proper place, and is out of humour, be- 
cause it cannot get a better." 

"I believe you may be right," replied De Vere; 
** yet, do you know, from your account of Walter, I had 
conceived a wish to call upon him in my uncle's name." 

*' You may easily try the experiment," said Harclai, 
^ for there stands the Grange, looking as rough and mo- 
rose as its master." 

De Vere looked with some interest at the mansion, and 
beheld a mixture of farm and gentleman's house, in 
which a would-be lawn, very much in want of the scythe, 
and walks once gravelled, very much in want of the hoe, 
to say nothing of shrubs once flowering, but grown naked 
for want of attendance, denoted a comfortlessness any 
thing but inviting. 

However, Harclai promising to wait for him, De Vere 
pushed through a gate which turr^d with difficulty on a 
broken hinge, and knocked smartly at the door of the 
house. 

• The windows of the dining-room, which were in full 
view, were instantly crowded with Greenwoods, who as 
instantly retired upon seeing the De Vere livery. A long 
pause ensued, considering the family could sqarccly be 
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I after having thus shown themselves, when^ in- 
stead of the door being opened, De Vere plainly per- 
eeived the master of the hoase walking out of a side en- 
tranee, and making briskly for the kitchen-garden ; aft^r 
which a servant appeared with an assurance, which (for 
the sake of country virtue be it said) seemed to stick in 
his throat, that none of the family were at home. 

De Yere left his card for Mr. Greenwood, and joining 
Harclai about a furlong off, told him again he believed 
he was right. 

** Thn Walter,^' said he, '* must be an nnamiable cburl ; 
and the spirit for which I was disposed to hdnour him is 
not genuine, any more than the complying disposition of 
bis brother is amiable." 

The visit, was not returned, nor even noticed ; and De 
Vere was right in his reflection, for it is inconceivable 
into what silly mistakes poor human nature is betrayed 
b^ the adulteration of motives. A selfish discontent ex- 
hibits itself often in sullen rudeness, which it plumes itself 
in thinking true dignity of mind ; while vanity, or a corrupt 
love of pleasure that is beyond our reach, plunges us fre- 
quently into meannesses which honesty would despise. 

^You see, my cousin,** said Mortimer to Constance, 
as he related this scene, *' ambition is the same whetber 
in court or country ; and whenever it seduces, it betrays. 

** And you see, too,** replied Constance, '* that it is not 
the country, nor middle life, that is exempt from it.'* 

** That is too true," observed De Vere ; •• for in other 
times and stations, if this William could have been a 
Vicar of Bray, Walter would have been a Cromwell.** 



CHAPTER XXII. 

UNOBTR178IVEI7ESS. 

Shall w haT« a play extempom I—Shiufsaui. 

^ I AM afrdd I shall not give satisfaction to these peo- 
ple,** said Constance, after a little sort of revery, which 
challenged De Vere*s observation ; ** nor am I sure that 
what I have set my heart upon will please any one.** 
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*<And what can that be?** cried Mortimer, enrpiiied 
at her eagerness. 

** I am not even sure that you will help nae in it,** addtd 
the lady ; ** though if you don't, there is an end of my 
dream.'' 

**You rouse my interest more and more, my fair 
cousin," said De Yere. 

** What will you say, then, if I turn manager of a 
theatre, and have a little play ?" 

She said this doubtingly, and as if not quite certain 
that she approved it herself, still less if he whose opinion 
she asked would decide in its favour. But her dovAH 
and her eagerness threw such a beautiful colour into her 
cheek, and the colour lighted her eyes into such exprea- 
fiion, t^at if De Yere had been a puritan, instead of only 
an admirer of female d^icacy, we believe he would have 
been ready to subscribe, for the moment, to whatever she 
pleased. Recollecting himsel f, ho we ver, he asked, ** And 
does my fair cousin mean herself to be the heroine of 
her own theatre ?" 

^ What if I do 1" retnmed she, with archness ; and 
her countenance became still more and more expressive. 

"I should say the audience was too large and too 
mixed," replied De Yere. 

** You would say very right, my cousin," observed Coft- 
stsipce, altering her tone ; *' nor did such a thing ever 
enter my mind." 

•* I rejoice," replied Mortimer. 

"Why sol" 

'* Because, though nothing can more delightfully ex* 
hilarate a'family circle, nothing so charm a fond parent, 
or an admiring brother, as these little domestic exhibi- 
tions of talent, yet for a female, whose chief attraction 
iBf perhaps, in her unobtrusiveness," — here he paused. 

** Goon," said Constance, observing his hesitation. 

** For a delicate, unpractised female," continued he, ^ as 
modest and as soft as her youth, to compromise that 
softness and that modesty which are her principal charms, 
by an unshrinking display of her character and person 
to all the world." 

*^ Go on again," said Constance, seeing him still pause* 
•* what then r 

** Why, then, my dear cousin, all the worid know her 
as well as the select few, and the selection is no longer 
fiivour." 



' '^ Is it then beciause it enhances favour/' said Con- 
stance, ^ that a woman's chief charm is her rniobtm- 
■▼enetef 

«• Oh, believe me, no," replied Mortimeri*** it is only an 
advantage, and thai an adventitious one^ The 'not ob- 
vious, not obtrusive, but retired,' so sweetly sung by the 
poet, who perhaps best sang the sex, depends upon a far 
different principle. It is intrinsically, and for its own 
sake, a jewel ; but so pure and delicate, that it never was 
made for the breath of the multitude. Such breathing 
would soil, nay, deslioy it, so delicate is its polish, so 
fine its composition." 

** You would make me afraid of this public exhibition, 
«ven if I were inclined to it," observed Constance. 

** But you are not, I am sure, inclined to it, dear Con- 
stance," continued Mortimer; ''for this delicacy, deh- 
cious to those who have a sanctioned right to witness it, 
and which -only shows itself brighter by being properly 
and discreetly displayed, is the true sensitive plant that 
shrinks into itself when profaned by promiscuous touch. 
It hides itself from * day's garish eye,' and is delicacy no 
longer the moment it can endure the public gaze, much 
more if it court it." 

*• This is charming," thought Constance, " and I will not 
-interrupt him ;" while De Vere, from the very seriousness 
of her attention, thinking he might be going too /ar, 
interrupted himself. 

There was, indeed, a good deal of hesitation on both 
sides during this conversation, which was pursued by 
Mortimer with that sort of anxiety which attends the 
assertion of a strong and sincere opinion, when one is 
not sure, either that it will be welcome, or that one is not 
taking a liberty in making it. 

The vivacity and youth of Constance, to say nothing 
of general example, made it seem the most natural thing 
in the world that she should see no impropriety in the 
display of such attractive accomplishments. For there 
is nothing, perhaps, so gladdening to life as its mimic 
representations, even in farce. But when the real pas- 
sages of the world ve imbodied in^vhat is called elegant 
comedy, when the manners are cauglit living as they 
rise, and the scene is made the vehicle by which the pas- 
sions and interests of our natures are brought home 
to our hearts, what wonder either if we love those 
who so charm us, or if they, knowing that they do 
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00, should take a pride in the display of lach an in* 
foxicating talent ! 

All this De Ver^ knew, and he was yet to learn if Con** 
stance, ivith s^ch liveliness of fancy, and such powers 
of expression, might not be blinded by what, on the other 
hand, might require a refinement of moral reasoning to 
enforce its condemnation. 

Judge then his joy in hearing her real sentiments, as 
the conversation proceeded. 

** You have said a great many delightful things, cousin 
Mortimer," observed Constance } " and yet with as much 
hesitation as if they were disagreeable." 

** They would not be agreeable to every one," replied 
De Vere, " and I might be condemned as a prude and a 
proser by at least half the young ladies who possess my 
cousin*B talents or vivacity, if any there are who do pos* 
sess them." 

**That is very adroitly thrown in," observed Con* 
stance,/' to make your little lecture upon my supposed 
bias more palatable. But I must really deprive you of 
the aid of your pretty compliment." 
"Why?" 

** Only because there is no occasion for it; for not one 
word have you said but has expressed all I fbel myself 
upon the subject of female acting in public." 

"Indeed!" cried Mortimer, while his eyes glanced 
upon hers with that delicious pleasure which attends 
the meeting of kindred sentiment. Pleasure at all times, 
and between persons of the same sex; but between 
those of different sexes, and in the glow and sensi- 
bility of youth, pleasure so enhanced by a tlujusand 
indescribable feelings, as baffle all attempt to paint them, 
even in the moment when we most acknowledge their 
power. No ! in the wliole range and scheme of happi- 
ness so bountifully designed for us by the Giver of all 
good, there is perhaps no one source which can supply 
so delightful a feast as the discovery of congeniality 
upon a point of delicacy between two young person^ 
"Worthy of one another. 

This feast did De Vere now enjoy, and of this founr 
tain did he now drink, so deeply and with such a aesi 
that he for a while forgot the source which led to it. 
Constance, however, reverted to it, by acqufeunting hiia 
with her plan. 
"Though I quite agree with you»" saki she* "in m 
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tiiete fight nottoiis; and though even in the closest faimiy 
circle I should have no wish, because no talent, for repre- 
•enting a character myself, — ^yet 1 think the plan, as I 
have modelled it, will compromise noticing of the re- 
tiredness which ought to be so sacred. There is at 
least a difference between the playful mimicry of chil- 
dren, almost in the way of a school exercise, and the 
display and effort of a grown-up woman." 

De Vere assented, but asked her meaning. 

She then informed him that she had always remem- 
bered with pleasure a little exhibition of the kind she 
wished, by the children en vensim in a convent in 
France : that Lady Clanellan nad encouraged and been 
delighted with it, though only a little mythological fable, 
and that she wished something of the kind could be got 
up now. <* I know several elever and pretty children in 
' the neighbourhood," said Constance ; '* and I have a plan 
for the prettiest theatre in the world : all cotdeur de rose, 
I assure you." 

"Dear Constance," said De Vere, admiring her ea- 
gerness, *'how I wish every hour of your life may 
DC as much couleur de rose as the present seems to be; 
but,—" 

•* 1 will have no buts," replied the lady, " I want your 
help.^ 

"And what jcza I do for you, ma cousinel" asked 
Mortimer. 

" O ! a great deal, — ^for while I am manager of my 
theatre, you must be the poet." 

**I never wrote a verse in my life," replied De Vere 
despairingly, yet half-laughing at the proposal. 

" Then it is time, ms grave cousin, you should begin. 
However, I don't much care about verse : I only want a 
little allegory or fable, and you shall turn it in prose, if 
you will ; omy we have no time to lose, for we have but 
a week for scenes, actors, rehearsals, and all." 

De Vere, delighted to oblige her, said he would task his 
imagination ; and then recollecting the masks of older 
times, when princesses and peeresses did not refuse 
themselves to these classical entertainments, he said, that 
though he could not be a poet he would endeavour to be 
a compiler, and compose something for such little mimics 
as she might procure among her friends in the neigh- 
bourhood. " Upon one condition, however," said he, as 
if suddenly struck with something, "that while you order 
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your theatre, you leave the story entirely to me, and 
that you do not even know it, till you see it repre- 
sented." 

Constance thought this hard, hut was too much inter- 
ested in her plan not to comply; and De Vere, telling 
her he would want about three or four little speakers, and 
half a dozen mutes, they separated, mutually pleased, to 
prepare for their respective tasks. ^ 

As for the fine resolution which De Vere had almost 
come to, of separating himself from his cousin's too 
dangerous society, as that could qpt well be till her 
birthday JtU was over, it was without much scruple 
postponed. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

AN AJUUVAL. 

Ask yondsr knight in anna. 
Both who he is, and why he oomelh hithor.— IShak)Bpba»b. 

Ai«ii further moralizing between the cousips was put an 
end to by the rapid and loud approach of a travelling car- 
riage and four, attended by three outriders ; for in those 
days, when the economy of rumble-tumbles was un* 
known, the equipage of a great noble bore not that 
close resemblance to a stage-coach which it does at 
present. The clattering, therefore, of horsemen, as well 
as the thunder of wheels, shook the pavement of the 
court in which the great entrance-gate of the castle was 
situated. From a latticed bartizan above the arrival 
was witnessed by Mortimer and Constance, who im- 
mediately recognised in the splendid blazonry on tiM 
panels the travelling carriage of the imposing Earl of 
Cleveland. 

It was curiously constructed in the fashion of the 
time, with a partition lined with crimson velvet, which 
divided it into two parts; the want of comfortable 
room being, as it was thought, made up by the avoid- 
ance of the greater discomfort of your valet close to 
your side. Hence, before Lord Cleveland descended 
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from one door^ hit own gentleman. Monsieur DomonU 
had got out at the other, to be ready to present hia ami 
to his lord. 

Lord Cleveland was magnificently arrayed (the 
weather having now been cold for some days,) in a rich 
travelling roupe of purple silk, with Brandenbergs highly 
braided ; and he descended with an air of indifierence 
among the crowd of servants who filled the great door- 
vayi yawning violently as he carelessly threw off his 
wrapper into the hands of Dumont. 

Lord Mowbray, haying sent Clayton forward to conduct 
his visiter in, waited for him himself at the head of the 
grand staircase, and led him through a long and ancient 
corridor, set thick with arms and armour on both sides, 
to what was now the drawing-room, but which still 
sometimes retained its ancient designation of the guard- 
room* 

"Here is the cloth of state,*' said Lord Cleveland, 
looking at the upper end, where was a sort of canopy 
formed by some antique banners; "but where is the 
queen ?" 

" If you mean Lady Constance,*' said Lord Mowbray, 
•* she cannot be far off." 

" I should have sent on my esquire," observed Lord 
Cleveland, "or blown my bugle under the castle walls; 
yet I saw no warder to answer." 

" Those times are over, happily for us," replied Lord 
Mowbray. 

** That you, a Mowbray, should say ' happily !' " 

** Why, yes ; for I woidd rather have my head safe on 
my shoulders than at the mercy of another. J4o! no! 
my good lord, depend upon it, ministeriallnfluenoe is 
better than baronial power. But pray tell me, how is the 
minister 1 still gouty ? still complaining 1" 

** Absolutely bedridden," replied Lord Cleveland, "and 
what is worse, there is no approaching him. Nay, it is 
said, but I have not ascertained it," Sien lowering his 
voice in Lord Mowbray's ear, as Clayton was presentf 
added, " refused a visit from the kinp." 

"Astonishing !" exclaimed Lord Mowbray ; "I fear he 
breaks much, both in body and mind." 

" It is thought he will not la«t till parliament meet," 
observed Cleveland, " and then, who will in your opinion 
BUttteed^" 

" Ah, my good lord," replied Lord Mowbray, bowflif 
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low, and flmiling at the same time, *^yon axe more likely 
to be in that secret than I. Possibly you may have even 
been consulted.*' 

The earl did not look displeased, but said nothing on 
the subject in words. "What he did say, was about Sta- 
tira and Sysig^ambis, who seemed to start from the 
tapestry in a flood of beautiful colouring. This diversion 
of the conversation did not escape Lord Mowbray, who 
interchanged looks of meaning with his secretary. Then 
after a short pause he proceeded, " Whatever the event, 
I am snre his majesty cannot be in better hands; but I 
fear you are too idle, that is, too fond of the pleasures of 
your age." 

The earl bowed again, and again not displeased, but 
still looking at the tapestry. 

" That figure of Hephestion," said he, " seems very 
fine." 

Lord Mowbray a»d his secretary once more looked at 
one another till the former proceeded, ''Yes ! you are too 
idle, that is, too much above business, which should be 
left for such oJd people as I — " 

** And friend Clayton there,'* added Cleveland, with 
something between a jest and a sneer. 

** Mr. Clayton," said Lord Mowbray, " will you be so 
kind as to inquire after Lady Constance, and let her be 
informed of Lord Cleveland's arrival 1 I dare say she is 
with her aunt." 

** Or her cousin," interposed Cleveland, with a con- 
tinuation of the sneer. 

" They sometimes ride together," returned the matter- 
of-fact Lord Mowbray; then reverting to the former 
subject, in a lower tone, he continued, '' you see I press 
no secrets, I only beg leave to say, should it be neces- 
WLry, you may depend upon me.** 

"My very good lord," returned Cleveland, bowing 
again, and brightening up ; and then he let fall something 
about pleasing connexion, so ambiguously tickling, vet 
upon the whole so agreeable, that Lord Mowbray, wl^ther 
he thought of politics or love, was never better pleased 
with a visit in his life. 
" We may talk further of this," observed Cleveland. 
•* We certainly may," returned the noble politician ; 
** and now I think of it, nothing can be better tinted than 
the entertainments we are about to give, and which com* 
mence to-morrow. Your visit would otherwise have 

15 
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been proclaimed at Whitehall and St. James's ; but all 
now be safe.** 

** Always the same prudence and foresight," i 
Cleveland; **but hang politics, here's metal more 
tractive.** 

''My daughter is much obhged to you,'* said Loi 
Mowbray, as Lady Constance entered with her aunt, aa 
did the honours of the castle in a manner which the eai 
though struck more than ever with her beautiful digniCj 
could have wished not quite so dignified as it was. 

To both Lady Constance and Lady Eleanor, howevei 
he assumed his best style, which Lady Eleanor afterwarl 
pronounced, and Constance admitted, was perfectly thai 
otrhomme de naissance, and which at least had the e/fecl 
for the moment of reducing Clayton to insignificance. | 

To Lady Eleanor, indeed, he said a thousand obligingj 
things of her son, and upon his entrance treated him witl] 
so much respect, and so perfectly en egaU that one lady < 
was much won, and the other much softened, by a de» , 
meanour which seemed so proper in the eyes of both. 
Clayton, however, was here so little pleased, and indeed 
80 out of his element, that he retired, as he said, to write 
letters, not without secretly wishing Lord Cleveland at 
the devil. 

Lord Cleveland was a man of taste, and descanted 
skilfully, and (as it would have been thought even by 
Constance, had he not been Lord Cleveland) pleasingly, 
upon the grandeur of the -situation of the castle, and the 
proud interests created by all that it exhibited. 

^ It is worthy the ancient nobles of the kingdom,** said 
he, ** and puts to shame the upstart palaces (even though 
they are palaces) of modem riches. My Ane mansion in 
the north (though I flatter myself it is on a pure Grecian 
model) cannot compare to this. Eustace was right in 
all he said of it.** 

** Do you know any thing of Lord Eustace t** asked 
Lord Mowbray ; **he wrote to Mortimer that he should 
travel with you." 

'' He had not the same motives to setojQTso soon,** said 
Cleveland, looking both at Lord Mowbray and his daugh- 
ter, •• and I was too powerfully interested to wait.*' 

Here again was an agreeable ambiguity to Lord Mow- 
bray, whether intended for politics or love. " It is very 
true,*' observed his lordship, significantly, ^ he might m 
in the way for the first twenty-four hours." 
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Lord Cleveland, however, had cared little for his pres- 
ence, but offered to wait for him as long as he pleased, 
in the hope (if it must be known) to have a joint paymaster 
of his horses for so large a proportion of his northern 
journey ; and this was only given up because Eustace 
was uncertain whether he could come at all. 

The rattling of another carriage, however, announced 
another arrival, and to the surprise of all assembled, the 
doubt about his visit was put an end to by the appearance 
of Eustace himself. 

** You are an extravagant, as well as a churlish fellow,** . 
cried Lord Cleveland, " to travel alone, when you might 
have saved your horses by coming with me." 

" The minister was so ill," said Eustace, in^a hurried 
voice, " that no t)ne could say whether he could leave 
town or not ; and I did not resolve to do so till you had 
been gone an hour. He was reckoned a little better yes- 
terday, and the king had sent twice to inquire after him." 

This called up all Lord Mowbray's interests. " I fear,** 
said he, " we are likely to lose him;" and he. shook his 
head very fervidly. " If the gout gets into his stomaeh, 
he is a gone man. And what the country is to do—" 

** Oh S the country will do very well," returned Eustace, 
with animation ; '* only that the world are astonished, I 
can tell you, Lord Cleveland, at your running away 
to the north just as people of all ranks are flocking to the 
palace." 

" I am not in the north," replied Cleveland, " nor ^ely 
to go there while there is so delightful a place midway 
to stop me." 

**To be sure," cried Eustace, "you can get to town 
much sooner from hence, if wanted." 

"You are politique « enragS,^ observed Cleveland, 
" that yoy can give one no credit for other and better 
motives. For my part, should the minister die to-mor- 
row, I should feel too happy with my kind hosts here to 
move." 

"I fancy," returned Eustace, laughing, "you would 
then reckon ranthotU your host. Indeed, my father rather 
wondered at Lord Mowbray's being out of town at such 
a time." 

Lord Mowbray looked alarmed, and indeed from the 
first arrived of Eustace was by no means at his ease. 

" If this unlucky party," said he, •* coidd be put off, and 
I thought I should be really wanted—" 
H8 
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^ £T«rybody is wanted," cried Eustace, with aoicknen, 
**and though a mere subaltern, my father would hardly 
let me come ; nor would he at all, I believe, had he not ha4 
a packet for me to give to Lord Cleveland.** 

The earl rather knit his brow as he took the packet, 
and without opening it, put it in his pocket. It is certain 
Lord Mowbray would at that moment have given one 
whole year's office salary to have known the contents 
of that packet. 

** I think, my dear,*^ said Lady Eleanor to Constance, 
/'we are in the way among these great statesmen, and 
they will thank us to leave them by themselveS'** 

Neither her father nor Lord Eustace opposed this. 
Indeed, that young nobleman flew to the door to open it 
for them, as they sought to retire ; when Cleveland, inter- 
posing with an authoritative air over Eustace, protested 
that it was very hard that he should have come above a 
hundred miles to poison them with politics, and deprive 
them of social pleasure, which, particularly in the coun- 
try, ought to be held sacred. 

Lady Eleanor declared herself of the same opinion ; 
and Cleveland, spite of all Lord Mowbray's representa- 
tions, protesting that he would not read his packet till 
night. Lady Eleanor proposed showing the castle to their 
distinguished guest; in which Lord Mowbray could^ not 
help joining ; and De Vere, observing Eustace absorbed 
with any thing but house-seeing, fairly carried him offi 
saying he would show him the park. 

** With all submission to your cousin's charms," said 
Eustace, as soon as they were left alone, *' I am aston* 
isbed at the noble earl we have just left. My father's 
packet is not a thing to be slighted ; and should he lose 
an advantage by this delay, I am mistaken if he will not 
most cruelly rue it." 

•* Who, then," observed De Vere, " shall say that am- 
bition is his ruling passion, however it may be yours V 

" And is it not yours 1" asked Eustace. 

*• Mine ! O ! ay ! y es ! I believe it is,— or rather it was, 
when 1 was in its hotbed in London. Here we have been 
all in a calm for these two months." 

"So I have heard, and I was astonished," returned 
Eustace, " particularly when I think, as I do every mo- 
ment, how very few years Mr. Wentworth, who has eo 
long been distinguished, has the start of us. I cannot 
sleep for it. Yet here we are ; you slumbering over ov«i 
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your seat in parliament, and I scarcely known, except 
for a single maiden speech. Bat who would have thought 
you would be so indolent 1 even Clayton will beat you.'* 
** Can we be better than happy ?'* asked De Vera. Yet 
he closed the question with a sigh. 

** That is at least not said in a happy tone," cried Eu- 
stace, ** and I should fear, from what I see and what I 
have heard, that a high-minded beauty has already spoiled 
a high-minded statesman.*' 

De Vere was scarlet to the ears at this speech; for he 
had flattered himself that feelings which his own heart 
hardly understood, were not suspected by the rest of the 
world. Moreover, he had resolved, that whatever they 
were, they should not be even whispered, so as, peiliape, 
to affect the conduct of the lovely being who had excited 
them. 

Making a great effort, therefore, to recktver himself, he 
replied, " My dear Eustace, these are words of course, 
and could not but be applied to any two persons who had 
passed a month together any where ; but particvdafly in 
an old castle in the country. That you point at my cousin 
is clear ; that you are wrong is equally so $ witness my 
having urged both you and Lord Cleveland to come down 
to us ; you, who might be, and he, whom I Imow to be, a 
most powerful rival-^nay, a rival with whom, even if I 
could, I would not allow myself to enter into compe- , 
tition." 

"You were always honourable," said Eustace, pressing 
his hand, " and I did but jest ; but upon my word Cleve- 
land is a riddle. I know his very soul is in politics and 
court intrigue; he has the ear of the king; the time is 
such, that he may play at cups-and-balls with the min- 
istry, and yet he has run awav after a mere beauty." 
** Mere beauty !" exclaimed De Vere. 
•♦ Oh ! I cry you mercy, signor," returned his friend ; 
** one must have a care of such perfect freedom as yours. 
Well, I will allow the Lady Constance to be all even you 
and Cleveland can think her ; nay, I am sure I admire 
her as much as either of you would wish me. But I say 
again, who would throw away the certainty of power for 
the uncertainty of a woman's smile 1" 

•• Not you, it seems," said De Vere, laughing ; ** but 
suppose it the certainty /" and his laugh ceased. 

*• I am not sure it would make any difference," vetumed 
the young aspirant. " In short, ambition, shadowy as yoq 
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may think it, is, I allow, my mistress ; and tintil I sacceed 
with her, I leave all those of flesh and blood to you and 
Cleveland.*' 

•* 'Tie a fair compromise,*^ said De Vere, with satisfac- 
tion; " and I will take eare to inform my Lord Cleveland 
that yon are not in his way.'* 

**He would be affronted at the very supposition,** ob- 
•erved Eustace, ''and might put me to death for my 
presumption. But we have at least given him fair play, 
and 1 must re^y force him to read his packet, and answer 
LcMrd Oidcastle to-night, or I shall never be deemed fit 
for any thing but a dangling appendage of a placeman, for 
which no qualification is required but what I had in my 
cradle— a title.** 

The friends then made towards the castle ; and as they 
climbed up the steep footpath which left the carriage-way 
winding around them, they beheld Lord Cleveland, who 
had said he would not open his packet till night, wrinkling 
his front over it in the window of his dressing-room. 
Cleveland, immediately on perceiving Eustace, beckoned 
him to come to him ; a sign which that eager young man 
with alacrity obeyed. 

The conference lasted long ; ftor did the castle party 
meet again till all were assembled at dinner, with the 
addition of Constance's most loved friend, the mar-, 
chioness, who had come to do honour to the birthday 
Jeie^ which was to be held the next day. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

▲ CBAKGB. 

HerheBTenlyftmn 
AngoUe, bnt more soft and ftoiinine. 
Her graeeftal innooenee, ber every aid 
Of geetare, or least action, oreraw'd 
His malice, and with rapine «weet beraav'd 
His fleroenees.— MiLTOM. 

The presence of Lady Clanellan was a real comfort to 
the apprehen3ions of Constance, who, from the manner bodi 
of Lord Cleveland and her father, added to De Vere*s latt 
insinuations, and even her aunt's high-principled repre*- 
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8entations,1iad begun to conceive ominous portents from 
the visit of the earl. 

It is most certain, that during the hour which bad passed 
in showing him the castle, Sie gardens, and (as Lord 
Mowbray insisted upon it) the dairy-house with its 
beautiful precinct, he had laid himself out to act the 
character of the most sincere, as well as respectful 
admirer that ever youthful lady entertained in ball or 
bower* 

Bvery one of the few sentences she uttered seemed 
only spoken to foe echoed by his own sentiments ; and he 
even moralized very prettily in the bee-garden, upon the 
uselessness of immoderate wealth, and its inefficacy to 
secure happiness ; which, he admitted, was after aU the 
only true object of ambition, and of course the only per- 
suit of a wise man. In short, to believe the eaii, he 
could have rested perfectly content, nay, would periiaps 
prefer a lot which confined him to the moderation of 
this little scene, to the indulgences of riches and the 
pomp of power. Ambition itself sank to nothing in the 
comparison. 

But neither Lady Eleanor nor Constance were de^ 
ceived; — though Lord Mowbray, who had learned from 
£ustace the nature of his errand to Lord Cleveland, 
smiled inwardly, and not without complacency, to think 
how love could change a man's innate disposition. He 
was by no means displeased, therefore, to belieVe that this 
little aberration from the earl's great passion (so near upon 
the point of being gratified) was occasioned by a desire 
to connect himself where most Lord Mowbray wished 
him to be connected. 

Lady £leanor and Constance, however, remembered 
the letter which De Vere had read to them but a few days 
before. Constance thought of the contrast with even 
disffust, and felt that surely pardonable anger which a 
self-respecting young person must always feel when die 
thinks a man, for his own purposes, presumes he may 
trifle with her understanding. 

Such seemed evidently the conduct of Lord Cleveland 
in thus so suddenly playing the sentimentalist ; nor would 
Constance, though pressed in his most plausible strain to 
agree with him in tiiie soft notions which he continued to 
unfold, condescend even to give an opinion, but busied 
herself with pretended little cares about her favourite 
domain^ 
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" In truth, his new character sat but awkwardly upoa 
Lord Cleveland; and Constance was glad to hear from 
her aunt, a sort of reproach which she thought might be 
unbecoming in herself. Lady Eleanor was struck with 
the contradiction between Lord Cleveland's letter and his 
present opinions, and presuming upon her age, did not 
refrain from telling him so. At another time in her life 
she might have rallied him upon it with keenness and 
even with wit ; but the buoyancy of her spirit had long 
been broken, and she could only be roused to this sprt 
of exertion ^ a sense of his impropriety of conduct, and 
the necessity of repressing it. 

With some gravity, therefore, if not dignity of tone she 
said, ^Your lordship must really imagine us weak 
women to be the poor Miming creatures the men some- 
times represent us, when you practise upon us thus. — 
Unfortunately, we have been favoured with your real 
sentiments in your letter to my son. We there saw 
what the great Lord Cleveland thought of grandeur or 
moderation, excitement or placidity, town or country.'' 

The earl looked uneasy if not disconcerted at this 
reproaeh, in a presence where he most wished to be free 
from it. Eying Constance, therefore, with an humble and 
even tender air, he said it seemed not a little hard that 
he should be concluded in a matter in which he felt so 
sincere, merely from a piece of badinage in which no one 
could suppose him serious. 

In this he was joined by Lord Mowbray, who saw the 
coldness of his daughter's looks with regret, and was by- 
no means pleased with this check given by Lady Eleanor 
to a discourse which, beginning in sentiment, might havs 
ended in something still more tender. 

^ it was. Lord Cleveland observed that he was the 
more unfortunate, because (whether he might be believ.ed 
or not, he presumed not to say) it was never of more 
consequence to him to he thought sincere. 

** And yet for the life of me," added he, ** I cannot 
understand why I am supposed to laugh at romance, ex- 
cept for my foolish letter." 

<* You laugh at every thing, my lord," observed Ccm- 
stance, gravely. 

" No ! on my honour," replied he ; " spirits may run 
away with any one, but never did any thing truly respect- 
able receiye an affront from me," 

" And yet," returned Constance, *• how did you one© 
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lavi^ your ridicule upon I know not what unfortunate 
couple just married, on their retiring to the country V* 

•* Perfiaps," rephed the earl, gayly, " I thought of the 
Duke of Buckinghani, who said to a dog that had bitten 
faim, * I wish you were married and settled in the country/ 
But seriously, I believe it was to get rid of my envy of 
their happiness; for such T felt it to be, while I mysd/ 
seemed alone in the world, stranded on its shores as if 
from a wreck. No, Lady Constance, as well might I be 
aecttsed," — and here he placed his hand on his breast 
Mdth an air by no means ungraceful — **^ of laughing at 
what I moet respect, the persons who stand before me.** 
Though the word persons was in the plural number, 
the bow and pointed look with which it was accompaniedy 
all showed the individual for whom this speech was most 
intended ; and, to say the truth, it called up a little colour 
into the cheek of Constance, who afterward owned to 
her aunt that if Lord Cleveland had not been too much 
spoiled to be reclaimed, there seemed to have been that in 
hun originally which would have become his high station. 
•* And do you think this 1" said Lady Eleanor. 
** As much as I can, thinking so little of him at all," 
replied Constance. **He certainly seemed more in 
earnest, or I should rather say less offensively and affect- 
edly sarcastic to-day than I ever remember him.** 

Lady Eleanor was not without reasons for scrutinizing 
the feeling with wluch this was said, and she did scruti- 
nize it ; but though while she did so her mind could not 
help wandering to her son, her observation upon it was 
that of the clearest disinterestedness. 

** I quite agree with you,** said she: ** from the first, I 
have been struck with a sort of natural elevation, some- 
thing commanding in this spoiled child of the world, as 
you properly call him, which surely cannot be wholly 
extinguished, and which, with proper help^ might yet be 
prosperously developed. Shall I tell you, too, what I 
think is the help required 1" 
With some vivacity Constance asked, " What I** 
^A pure and real passion," returned Lady Eleandi; 
**for a pure and virtuous woman, who might rekindle 
natural feeling, and recover his deadened sense of good- 
ness by the communication of her own. In short, my 
dear Constance, if nature really meant Lord Cleveland 
for what you yourself seem to suppose, I know nothing so 
likely as that charming self, to bring him back to her sway.'' 
H3 1 
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At these words she kissed her gentle niece, who W9i 
far from displeased at this proof of her good opinton, 
though whether intrinsically as such, or connected with 
the ideas thus kindled of Lord Cleveland, might be 
doubtful. 

"Nay," continued Lady Eleanor, seeing Constance 
shake her head, and look as if she brooded over some 
strong internal feeling; " it is impossible, I think, to mis- 
take the present behaviour of this nobleman ; his atten* 
tions — ^" 

" Are the same,*' interrupted Constance, " to all women 
of any note, or I had almost said whether of note or 
not, and as such, can only be to amuse the passing hoar ; 
such attentions — ^" 

*' Are not for you, dearest Constance ; I know this fiiU 
well,*' continued Lady Eleanor; "but at least you may 
be unjust, in setting this down for granted without trial 
or inquiry ; and considering his rank, wealth, and power, 
nay, even his seeming accomplishments of mind, I should 
be sorry that a match in these respects so every way 
worthy of you should be rashly rejected." 

** Am I, then, to suppose," said Constance, pavely, 
" that, taking for granted these intentions of Lord Cleve* 
land, my aunt is his friend 1** 

" Friend is too pronounced a character," replied Lady 
Eleanor, repressing something like uneasiness (for she 
thought how the part she was acting might influence 
the fate of her son) : " I should indeed affront my niece 
to suppose a friend could avail any thing in such a 
matter. Heaven knows, too" (and here a little pent*iq> 
sigh could not be restrained), " I have no cause for beins 
the friend of Lord Cleveland or any one ; but I should 
think myself blameable so as never to pardon myself—" 

" For Heaven's sake, my dearest aunt," interrupted 
Constance, " what can occasion this eagerness of Ian* 
guage in regard to a person you know' less of, I believe, 
than myself 1" 

** True," said Lady Eleanor, resuming a quiet tone ; " I 
know little of Lord Cleveland; all I meant was, that I 
could not sit quietly by and see what may be prejudice at 
work to obstruct your worldly advantage, and not cau- 
tion you against such a prejudice, and in this even Mor- 
timer agrees." 

" Mortimer ! Has he then given any opinion 1 and, <tf 
all men, in Lord Cleveland's favour 1" 
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^ Not posilively an opinion,'' returned Ladv Eleanor ; 
•*nor would De Vere ever presume that he had a right 
to form one." 

** And why not 1" asked Constance. " Is he not my 
cousin and my friend ? And have I any brother, or even 
sister to confer with ? And ouffht he not, therefore, if he 
knows any thing of Lord Cleveland or his views, not only 
to form, but give an opinion?" 

♦* To me, yes !" replied Lady Eleanor, struck with her 
openness; •' toyou, certainly not." 

•* What ! not even if I ask him ?" 

** It would be difficult, I grant you, to refuse ; but stilly 
unless asked by Lord Mowbray in form, as one of the 
family — ^" 

** And does he stand upon such etiquette 1" said Con- 
stance, with gravity. ^ But, after all, may I not ask of 
you what his opinion is ?" 

** It is the same as my own," replied Lady Eleanor; 
nor did all her feeling for her son prevent her uttering 
this with the firm decision that belonged to her. 

Constance became more and more serious, and with 
some emotion observed, *' Mortimer then wishes me to 
listen to Lord Cleveland." 

^ Oh, no ! he only thinks Lord Cleveland should not, 
without trial or hearing, be treated like a rejected man." 

The Lady Constance pondered these words, and turned 
them over and over again in her mind ; and if she could 
not help thinking it a little strange that her aunt and 
cousin should deem it necessary to take any trouble at 
all in favour of Lord Cleveland, it is, perhaps, no more 
than what the reader has anticipated ; nor could I ever 
discover a clew to it among any of the maxims that gov- 
ern ordinary life. 

What did really govern them, though spontaneously 
starting in their minds, without communicating with each 
other, savoured indeed a little of a generosity bordering 
on romance, which I by no means present to the world 
as an object of wisdom or imitation. Indeed, both 
mother and son have, I know, been called very great'fools 
for their pains ; but it is my business to represent things 
as they occurred, and I return. 

** 'Tis enough, my dear junt," said Constance. " Lord 
Cleveland is at least my father's guest, and you and my 
cousin are very good to recommend him, as if he were 
mine." 
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She said this vather coldly, and was gomg on, when 
the conference was broken up by the announcement of 
Lady Clanellan, and the castle was again occupied by 
the bustle of an arrival. 

The marchioness was soon closeted with her youngs 
friend. It was too late to greet Lord Mowbray, and the 
half-hour they had to spare was passed in mutual and 
pleasing interrogatories, during which Lady Clanellan did 
not conceal from Ck>nstance the reports which had 
reached her of Lord Cleveland's attentions to her in 
town, from the moment of her being presented, and the 
intentions which all the world attributed to him in cmn- 
ing to the castle at a time perhaps the most critical, to a 
man of his known ambition, that could well be imagined. 

Constance was grave, and, indeed, the conversation 
die had just had with her aunt would have absorbed her 
mind, but for the arrival of her friend. Nor could she 
exactly analyze to wnat extent Lady Eleanor had intended 
to go m favour of Lord Cleveland, nor her motives for 
df»ng so*-still less the sentiments of her son. They 
neither satisfied nor pleased her, and yet we caimot say 
they were altogether without impression. ** I have per- 
haps done Lord Cleveland injustice,'^ said she to herself; 
^ but how are my aunt or ray cousin interested in telling 
me so V* So said this artless and inexperienced young 
creature, who, if she could have looked into the minds 
of either, would have found them any thing but interested 
in favour of Cleveland. 

Still, as has been said, it was not without effect ; and 
from having thought that she had done him wrong, Con- 
stance came almost to think of Lord Cleveland as a per- 
son to whom she owed a large arrear of right. 

Her ears were therefore at least not ill disposed to his 
subject, nor was it with the usual indifference that she 
found herself listening to Lady Clanellan's eawerie con- 
cerning him. 

The marchioness knew the earl only by his general 
reputation, as a man almost at the head of politics, and 
entirely at the head of fashion. If any thing, therefore, 
she inclined to fall in with the general opinion concern- 
ing him ; and supposing what she had heard of his atten- 
tions to Constan cetrue, it is certain that neither her 
opinion, nor her advice concerning him, did him dissert 
Tice. This, added to what had just passed with her aunt, 
and« shall we say, to something hke an unsatisfied (for 
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we will not call it a displeased) feeling, in re^td to 
Mortimer's condact and opinions, inclined Constance, 
upon the whole, to show more favour, or rather less dis- 
tance, to the prosperous Lord Cleveland, than she had 
ever done before. It was a change that could not escape 
him, and during the whole of dinner, and afterward, his 
pleased and quick e^'e was bent upon her every look and 
action, and his ear drank every sound she uttered, with 
an avidity, as well as a respect, with which no female 
had ever before inspired him. 

Strange that such should be the power of an miSo|>hi8« 
ticated ^irl, however lovely, upon perhaps the most sot- 
phisticated, practised man of his age, in all that belonged 
to artificial life ; yet so it was. For such is the forc6 of 
nature, however repressed, however perverted or dia* 
torted by even habitual indulgence, that there are times 
when she will return in all her native beauty, and charm 
the most pampered mind back to the purer pleasures she 
always intended for us. 

Thus it was with Cleveland, the spoOed child, as h« 
had jcfstly been called, of fortune and the world. He 
had been worn out by perpetual excitement^ he was 
blazi in every sense m possessed ; he had crushed the 
sweet poison of misitsed indulgence, till its attractions 
had no longer any hold on him ; and it was only when 
he looked at the freshness and innocence of Constance 
just entering into life, that he still thought there was any 
thing in life vVorth possessing. Like the enchanter, m 
might say th&t other things had sometimes 

*' In pleasing 8liiinl)er luird tbe sense, 
And in sweet madness iMib'd it of Itsdf; 
But such a sacred and home-felt deliglit, 
Such sober certainty 9f waking biiaa. 
He never lieardtiU BOW." * 

Thus feh Lord Cleveland, and, unlike the enchanter, 
with both the wish and the hope of reformation ; though 
from fatal experience he knew that to wish, with him^ 
was far easier than to hdpe. 

To do him justice, he understood so much of his own 
case as at lea^t to perceive the means of its restorafioui 
if not past cure : and his admiration of Constance ap-> 
preached so neaj^ to the love of virtue, that he wished to 
recover the purity which he knew had abandoned him, 
by seeking m her to ally himself with virtue herself. 
Could he succeed, the thought of a renovation of mindi 
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woceeding from such a deliehtfal source, took potscssKn 
of him with such a chann that it thrilled to his heart. 

Alas I it was like those fond dreams in anatomical 
science, which haye, with more daring than truth, sup- 
posed it possible for youthful vein& to be safely opened, 
and their healthful vigour infased into the dried-up sluice» 
of age- The attempt, however, in either case, ought not 
to be contemned- ^ ^ ^ - ^^ , . 

From %11 this it appears, that Lord Cleveland's adminw 
lion of Constance was not only sincere, but that his love 
of her eharaeter turned him with compunction to the 
contemplation of his own. The result did him noharnu 
He became for a time natural, easyrand almost saodest- 
The flow of his mind seemed purified; his respect was 
evidently genuine j and Constance, after having herself 
never been so communicative, owned to the marchioness 
and Lady Eleanor that Lord Cleveland eould be very 
agreeable, nay, even respectable, if he. pleased. 

The additional power of pleasing which thw feelm^ 
had given to herself confirmed her influence over him ia 
the most pointed degree. If, as a beautiful stat^ (for 
so insensible had she hitherto always seemed to the earPs 
attentions), she could still maintain her empiie, the re- 
laxation (H her austerity only mside hiqa more and more 
alive to the charm that bound him. 

Nor can any one wonder at this who has ever felt the 
augmented power of an amiable object, when we discover 
the least indicatiwi of a reciprocity of feeling. The eye 
that does not avoid being sought by ours ; the glance re- 
turned, though ever so passing; the hand's soft pressure 
in the least repaid ; the little request granted with alac- 
rijy; the sentiment re-echoed; the onobvious, yet dis- 
coverable pleasure in the acceptance of homage — these 
are heighteners of' beauty, beyond all the jjowers of art 
to equal; they give loveliness a charm which even Na- 
ture did not intend, and can almost soften ugliness itself 
into something like attraction. 

The dinner, therefore, and the evening at Castle Mow- 
bray, on the first day of the earl's arrival, seemed, not 
only to his delighted sense, but to his better and clearer 
feelings, an Elysium which, if ever he had felt it, he had 
despaired of feeling again ; and he lay down to rest, re- 
volving dreams whicl^ could they be realized, were, as 
he thought, worth more thaji the world, and which, thou^ 
they might be merely di^eamsy had made him alreacbjr a 
better and a happier man. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

A CONFUCT. 

Thii^ above all, to thine own self be tnie ; 
&nd It maat ibUow as the night the d^r, 
Tboa canst not then be blae to any maB.-4lHAX8PKAin. 

Db Vers, had observed, with watchM though silemt 
anxiety, the progress which he could not help thinking 
Lord Cleveland had made in the good graces of his 
eousin, as we have developed it at the end of oar last 
chapter. Lord Mowbray's joy was evident, and the 
marchioness's favour not disguised. Even Lady £!leanor 
seemed not ill disposed to him.^ It was only Clayton 
who showed some gloom, though upon every occasion 
that oiTered he was the earl's most obsequious and very 
humble servant Be Vere also watched Constance's 
conduct to hlmsell^ and certainly was less pleased with 
it than usual ; nor was he consoled, when he learned from 
his mother the advice she had given to her mece in re- 
gard to the earL 

** These thon^ts may startle ^ell| bat not astonnd 
The Thrtuons mfnd, that ever "walks attended 
By a strong siding champion, ConsdeDoe. 

So felt Be Vere, when he told ht3 mother that he en- 
€rely agreed with her in the propriety of the advice she 
had given. 

" My mother," said De Vere, ** certainly loves me, but 
has acted perfectly like herself; let rae not disgrace her,^ 
His nights, however, were sleqsless. 

^ And what, and where am I ?" said he to himself, two 
mornings after Lord CievelandV arrival :" and what 
toy resolution, never even to attempt to interfere with 
Constance 1 She is now evidently courted to an alliance 
equal to her, aad by a man—?' He couid» not finish the 
sentenoe. 

In trut^ with all Lord Cleveland's dazzling superiori- 
ties in many points, De Vere could not brin? himself to 
say, that in any of the worthier qualities of heart, dispo- 
sition, or diaracter, the nobleman was equal to, or to be 



immed with his cousin. The dlairy-hoiiae, its garden and 
the brook, and the thousand friendly discussions of their 
summejr mornings, all rose before him, and, sooth to say, 
saddened his heart. 

But he remembered the vehemence of his honourable 
pledge, uncalled for, indeed, but made before his mother 
to Constance herself, that ** though he had a mind to dis- 
tinguish and adore merit, and a heart to feel beauty, yet 
he had firmness to brave and relinquish all, if duty to the 
possessor of them required it.^ 

•* Yes !" said he, **I plumed myself upon my resolution 
at the time; let me not now shrink from trial. And 
yet,*^ he continued, going on with the soliloquy, ** but for 
advantaffes that are all adventitious, I might enter the 
lists with this Lord Cleveland. His are the gifts of the 
world; his the king^s favour; his the applause of the 
times: yet this pure and gentle, but firm-minded girl 
once looked at him uublenched, nay, repudiated his 
advances.** 

The steps of De Vere here became quicker; when 
stopping suddenly, he exclaimed, "Whether she will 
continue to do this is a question ; but no questioA of , 
mine. Even could I think myself prefefred (madden- 
ing thought !) and she were poor !— though I might beg 
my bread Tmth her from door to door,— 4)eing what she is, 
I cannot beg it of her.^' 

In this train of musing, he paced the proud terrace of 
the castle, and contemplated its romantic site more 
intensely than ever, though seemingly with a view to 
force a diversion, e 

The terrace, as has been said, immediately overlooked 
the Dove, and, at a distance, the Trent; seaming the 
plains of the two pastoral counties of Derby and Staf- 
ford, as if with veins of sparkling silver^ Though now 
long accustomed to it, he never saw this pleasing land- 
scape of plenty and peace without feelins: himself ele- 
vated above the struggles of the world ; his heart filled 
always with the bounties of Him who created it; and 
never did Lord Cleveland, who suddenly joined him, find 
him in a worse mood to receive a lesson on the world*s 
passing scene, which he was now prepared to give him. 
This noble person, notwithstanding all his newly kindled 
hopes, had also passed a tumultuous night. . The two 
great passions which we have described as dividing his 
aoul now reigned there with peculiar fiereenesis, . The 
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despatch brought by Eustace tore him aMray; while the 
augmented power of Constance resisted all the effort 
made by his ambition to incline him to move. Yet he 
was tortured with doubt ; and the little hope which his 
pride had conceived from the ehanffe in (Constance's 
manner, slig^ht as it was, was dashed with a thousand 
fears. He had heard De Vere was his rival; and when 
he thought of his youth, contrasted with his own age, 
but still more when he thought of his mental qualities, 
lie was filled with terror. But he might be misinfonned; 
he had watched them during the day, and saw no symp- 
toms of it. If not a rival, could he make him a friend? 
He knew his political views, and resolved to try. 

When he joined De Vere, however, upon the terrace, 
he was himself so struck with the beautiful scene which 
seemed to engross his companion, that he could not help 
opening in a very different strain from what he had 
intended. 

"These are beautiful plains,^ said he, *' and I under- 
stand that that flourishing succession of farms, those 
woods, and the village with the ancient spire upon the 
knoll overhanging the river, are all within the domain 
of your noMe uncle, the descendant of that "wrath- 
idndled gentleman,'' Thomas Mowbray, Duke of Nor- 
folk." 

** I have so understood," said De Vere. 

** They are worthy the grace of such a castle," replied 
Cleveland ; '* and do you know what die conlemplatioa 
of them prompts 1" 

** Something no doubt sublime.^ 

** No, by my sober faith," continued the earl, looking 
unaffectemy grave, ** but simply this,— that if 1 were 
lord of such a castle, the dark passages of public offices 
should not daily see me picking my steps to the major- 
^mos that guard them, to haggle about a clerk or a tide- 
waiter; nor should the minister himself see me any 
where but in my place in the senate, or as his friend and 
companion in power, at his own house." 

" A ^ood resolve," said De Vere ; " but I know not its 
a|)plication;" 

"Only that I am astounded when I think that the 
spirit of the Mowbrays, or of any owner of such a 
domain, should, in the changes of time, evaporate in the 
mere ambition of political management, and think it 
sufficient pride to be able to succeed in the acquisitios 



Of a little trumpery patronage. When I have seen the 
silken barons (as they iiave been called) of modeni 
times, and thought of their iron ancestcurs* I have woit. 
dercd.'* 

It must be owned that tiiis speech of the earl was a 
tribute wrung from him at the moment by the force of 
p«itiment$ for though he was far too lofty to lose time 
in the antechambers of office» which all flew open to 
him as if by magic, at his approach, not a man in the 
«tate was so devoted to political intrigues, or the little 
managements of patronage which he thus affected to 
despise. 

De Vete knew this and smiled, but could not help 
feeling the force of his observation, which was so roach 
in unison with his own, tiiat he brooded over il a minute, 
and remembered it on numy an occasion afterward. 

At length breaking silence, ** Your new philosophy,'' 
said he, ^ sits well upon you, and is no doubt prompted 
by the place. Hqw far it would hold at Whitehall might 
be made a question.*^ - 

"Ay! that confounded Whitehall,*' replied the earlj 
•*why have you conjui^d it up to dissipate the dreams 
which this noble place and its youthful mistress have 
created! But you are jutt embarking in the world; I 
have seen, encountered* and, shall. I own 1 am tired 
of it.'« 

•♦ For a tired man, however," replied De Vere, " I think 
your lordship is still tolerably vigorous, for nothing 
seems to go on without you.^ 

" So people are pleased to say,^' replied the earL 

«* And do they not say true ?*• 

^ If they would imi^y that this satisfies me,^ continued 
Cleveland " certainly not.** 

•* And ii^y not 1*' 

^I scarcely know, for every thing seems to prosper; 
yet, knowing your integrity, to you I can own, that 
with the whole world seemingly at my foot, I am not 
happy.** 

De Vere could only listen in silence. 

"I have things pressing upon me,** continued Cleve- 
land, " which draw me different ways, and tear me to 
pieces between them. Perhaps I want your advice ; but 
I trust I am not intruding upon you unwelcome egotism* 
I hope I am not wrong in counting you, if only as your 
unole's nephew, among my friends 1" 
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rp ^: He said this inquiringly, and D^ Vere felt embarrassed ; 

Qj ^ but, with a clearness in being true to himself, which will 

jijy,' always unravel the most entangled embarrassment, saw 
at once the conduct he ought to pursue. 

j,{r Fixing a steady eye, therefore, upon Lord Cleveland, 

'^1^ he replied, ** Forgive me if I answer you as solemnly as 

]^ you have addressed me; and say, that if the confidence 
> you are so good as to propose to me will compromise 

^ any duty I may owe to another, or any feeling of my own, 

jy I request you not to proceed.** 

^. " Abrupt enough," said the earl, with a disappointed, 
and rather a high air. '* However, I will not be checked 

,v. by this seeming repulse in my wish to engage an 

^it honourable man as my friend, and doing him good, if I 

^- can." 

■r De Vere bowed with real thanks for his good-'will, but 
still cautioned him not to intrust any thing to him which 
it might be his duty not to conceals 

**I will run all risks," replied Lord Cleveland* "and 
if it make you my friend, they will be well run, Bqt 

. this is too open a place, and I request you to step into 

J.; the cabinet which is allotted to me here for a dressing- 

u room.*' 

,1' De Vere complied, and Cleveland then informed him, 

1^;^ that should the present nunister restgOras was expected, 
from ill health, he had himself been informedt that h^ 

J was to be in. part intrusted with tiie arrangement of a 

.i new ministry* in which he supposed he could take what 
post he pleased for himself, as well as provide as he 
wished for others. 

Seeing De Vere fixed in attention, he added that as his 

^ informer was only second to the sovereign himself, there 
could be no doubt about the fact, and that as such he had 
been treated with by others. Two great alliances, he 
said, courted him ; Lord Oldcastle's (whence the hurried 

' visjt of his son), and Mr. Wentworth's, whom he knew 
I)e Vere very much admired ; that to close with both, he 
feared, was impossible ; since, were he inclined to it, one 
would not bear an equal, nor the other a superior; that 
he was thus disappointed in his very finest schemes, as 
Lord Oldcastle carried most votes ; while Mr. Wentworth 
was.sQ highly gifted, and, from his eloquence, so power- 
ful in the Commons, that to lose him would lose the 
greatest support .on which he would rely. 
With all no most wished, therefore, seemingly within 



hb grasp, he Aaw nothing burconstant battle and danger; 
and thoagh on the eve ofgratitying his fondest ambttioo* 
it only harassed him with fears and vexation. At the 
same time, if he must make an election, he foresaw a 
knore tranquil state of things by allying himself with 
Lord Oldcastle^ in consequence of his great {MLrllamentary 
strength, than with the other, Who was almost a new man, 
and whose power, thou^ great in debate, was compara- 
tively little in votes. 

Lord Cleveland was proceeding, when De Vere inter- 
rupted him. 

*' Excuse me,^ said he, *Mf I request vou to go no 
further. For while I feel that I am not of consequence 
enough to be the confidant of secrets so important, far 
less to be consulte^i yet, as the very listening to them 
nnder the seal of secrecy might appear to enlist me in a 
t)a^y, a thing which I am desirous to avoid, I ought 
for my own ^e to decline the honour you are doing 
me* It is otherwise, too, only fair to inform you that 
my admiration of Mr, Wentworth is such, that were 
1 disposed blindly to follow any person, it would be 
him ; aiid I own myself concerned at what your lord- 
ship has lei fall as to a determination not to act -with 
him." 

Lord Cleveland \Ai his lips almost through at this inti- 
mation. He found, what is perhaps tlie greatest morti* 
fication to a politician, that he had been betrayed by his 
wishes Into a breach of discretion. He had, in fkcti 
^lo^ed himself, by too much confidence in Lord J!tfow« 
bcay, to be hurried into disclosures of the most vital im- 
portance, before he had ascertained from his own obser* 
nation that the party receiving them had been properly 
prepared. His other great passion, and his anxieties about 
all connected with the object of it, had indeed thrown him 
toff his guard, and made him too prone to listen to Lord 
Mowbray's assurances about his nephew; but this did 
not excuse-him in his own mind. 

He took a turn across the room to recover from his sur- 
prise, and only after a long pause was able to exclaim, 
" I find I have been egregiously misled, but I have at 
least a man of honour to deal with ; and I thank you for 
having so early undeceived me." 

•* Undeceived you, my lord !" 

" Not so much undeceived me as cleared up a most 
fiross mistake; and the best excuse I can make for tof 
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own want of caution is, that your uncle in tenns assured 
roe I might count upon him and all that belonged to 
hbn." 

** My uncle is very good to me," replied De Vere, " but 
I did not know I belonged to him." • 

•• This is most untoward," said Lord Cleveland, •* and 
particularly in regard to other views which I had enter- 
tained (excuse me) about yourself. For it would be easy 
for me (though I might be opposed in it by Lord Old- 
castle) to place you in a post, high for your youth, and 
worthy, I may say, of your character and talents; in 
fact, a post which it is the great object of Eustace to fill ; 
which, indeed, he expects, and which his father at present" 
makes a sine qua non.^ 

This intimation was ceitainly npt without its weighs 
with De Vere ; since ambition, though.not very violently 
kindled, was far from being dead in him : and it had been 
even fostered and-fannedby hopes of a softer kind, whicJi 
have been sometimes thoifght incompatible with the 
passion, though it often supplies it witl^. its daintiest food. 
For many a labour has been encountered, and many a 
life ventured-, seemingly for the sake of power, or riches, 
or high degree, when power, riches, and high degree 
have all been only courted for a sweeter reward, — the 
seducing sweetness of a woman's love. 
^ Heaee these words of Lord Cleveland were precisely 
the winged words to go deepest into De Vere's heart* 
Nevertheless, they were linked witb se many jarring 
conditions, that he rose above the temptation, powerful 
as it was, and so much more powerful than ev^n Cleve- 
land himself had thought it. 

It is certain he faltered a little, till at length, thanking 
the Earl for his good will, he very fmnkly told him that 
nothing could be more agreeable to him-thanhisprq-* 
posal; but that even if he was yet prepared to embark 
in "a party, merely, on the authority of- nfrmes, the ill 
grace, nay, injustice, that would attend upon the pre- 
ference of himself to Eustace, whose wishes had been 
thus made known and entertained, and who had agreed 
to make common cause with Lord Cleveland, would 
prevent him from profiting' by his favourable intentions. 

The refusal, and the old-fashioned reason given for it, 
here got the better of the practised earl. He r6garde<| 
De Vera with almost dension, and asked him if ha reall]p 
wa» such an old maid in polities, aci to tiiink, even if 4ui 
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tiopes given to Eustace had been preei^e and absolnfS, 
that they could stand in the way of a necessary of- 
remgemeut. 

It was a convenient phrase (and many a man hasfToand 
it so), to promote, or postpone, or finally withhold, what- 
ever it was agreeable or disagreeable to himself at the 
time to promote, postpone, or withhold. 

«* Are you yet to learn," asked Lord Cleveland, •*that 
in the management of a political party, arrangement is 
every thing;, friendship nothing; nay, that the most de- 
termined friends must often give way to doubtful allies, 
to determined enemies, always f* ^ 

•*I confess I am in that miserable state of ignorance, 
. returned De Vere ; ** nor did I believe but that these cor- 
ruptions of the good-old school, like many other corrup- 
tions, had gone out of fashion." ^ 

" I congratulate you on your very virtuous ncXv^ 
said Lord-Cleveland. • 

" I have no doubt," returned De Vere, rising far superior 
to the earl's irony, ** that I expose my schoolboy igno- 
rance to you, who are one of the great spirits formed to 
«oar above uS petty sciolists in politics ; but even with 
this disgrace hanging over me, I venture to predict that 
Lord Eustace will hot only think himself^ but actually 
will he ill-treated, if promise is not kept to him ; Ii ^^ 
least, as his friend, will never be the cause of brew- 
ing it" 

" My good Mortimer," replied Cleveland, changing his 
tone, ** yon cannot suppose that one who esteems ^^^^ 
very integrity in you, as I do, could wish you to depart 
from it. But without dishonour, you surely ar&not to be 
told that to make a diffrent arrangement, or even a post- 
jxmement, (which is all I meant), is not the same as 
treaking a promise." 

*' Has then the arrangement you propose been sub- 
mitted to Eustaee, and has he consented !" asked Mor- 
timer. 

" I have not even thought what the arrangement shall 
be," replied the earl ; " and of course he cannot at present 
have given his consent.^' 

** Then neither ought I," replied De Vere ; " even could 
I otl^rwise come up to your wishes. But I ought to 
releaser you from the task of thinking of me, since, as 
yoiihaire not even opened to me the great public prin* 
fflghm^u vUch you propose to found an adminifltrauooi 



I hare told you that I can come under no obligation to 
embark in itib support. I have owned to you beside* 
that the principles as well^us abilities of Mr. Wentworth 
have all my approbation, and I am still lost in wonder 
that you think it worth your while to compliment 
wilh suc^ Important communications a person so utterly 
insignificant as myself.'' 

/* There are motives for every thing,** replied Cleve- 
land, " and 1 have mine. ^ I certainly wish you, for your 
owR^ake, not to fall into the imprudence of separating 
youriself from your uncle. But I own I have stronger 
wishes than you are aware of :— yes, far stronger than 
Lord Mowbray himself, or any of you, can divine.'' 
Here he walked the room in increasing agitation, till he 
added, ** To be well with your uncle and all that belong 
to him, yourself among them, has become most essential 
to me." 

Thouffh De Vere did not. understand the whole extent 
of this, he was too much alive to the feeline uppermost 
in his own heart not to catch something alike alarm at 
the emphasis with which it was said, and he asked its 
meaning with an anxiety which was but ill concealed. 

The earl immediately resumed his coolness, which 
indeed seldoin if ever before had abandoned him for 
the one minute during which his agitation lasted; and 
■coming up to De Vere, he rapt out with great feeling, 
though affecting to smile, . 

^ If \mtf love should go in qnest of hemtf, 
Wbera should lurflnd it fairsr tbsn in Btenehet 
if zealous love sbould go in seareh of Tirtue, 
Where should he And It purer than in Blanche ? 
If love ambitioufl sought a match of birth, ^ 
Wh<^ veins bound richer blood than Lady BliEehe J " 

He said this not only with feeling, but with that coI« 
lected and gentlemanly air which often belonged to him ; 
«* It is foolish," cried fie, " to attempt to' disguise what I 
dare say is obvious to you, and what in effect no man but 
would be proud of. In short, I love your cousin ; and 
what I thought no woman of the world could ever have 
effected with me, she, with all her Inexperienee, has ac- 
complished in a moment. I am con^e then to lay myself 
at her feet : I seek her as a wife, and would sacrifice the 
treasury itself to make her Countess of Cleveland.** 

Though not wholly unprepared, De Vere turned pale at 
flus annunciation^ and at tot had no reply; till with ft 
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broken Voice he brought otit, that he had fio dotibt Lady 
Constance would know full well how to appreciate the 
sacrifice. 

Cleveland eyed him for some time in silence, when« 
recovering his firmness^ Dc Vere added, •* But what has 

iiroduced me the honour of this confidence, when your 
ordship has so many more intimate friends than I, and 
when, if you seek one of the family to be the depositary 
of your wishes, there is her father, so closely your ally 
in other affairs ; to say nothing of Lady Constance her- 
self, who seems the most natural person of ail to receive 
tlie communication." 

" What ! before I even know how to approach her t or 
would vou have me attempt a storm before a trench be 
opeued't No ! no ! this might do for your young blood, 
of even for mine, were the fortress differently constructed; 
but as it is, shall I confess to you, Dc Vere, that I have 
no hope of success ? Nay, sliall I confess—" and here 
even this great man of the world feh overcome with 
despair, and the words strugjg:ted in his throat as he ut- 
tered them, •* Yes ! I will fairly bwn it : I do not think 
myself even deserving of success." 

De Vere, with a thousand reasons for different feelings, 
was affected almost to pity at his emotion ; for it was not 
in the character of that self-disparagement which is as- 
sumed merely to obtain a compliment to vanity, but 
seemed the confession of a mind acquainted with its own 
withered state, vad fuUy aware that it was past the enjoy- 
ment it sought (the most delicious under heaven could it 
be attained]h-a young affection and an unpractised heart. 

Yes ! a yotfng affection and an unpractised heart ! 

How much is expressed in those few little words !-- 
What wealth can purchase, what power command them I 
— What success in ambition can compensate their loss, or 
the misery of discovering that we never held them, when 
we fondly may have thought they had. been devotedly 
ours! Yet are they the . simplest gifts of. nature; and 
while the favourite of a king, nay, even a iiiig himself, 
may sigh for them in vain, the youth just starting into 
life, imd embarrassed perhs^s how to live, may clasp 
them in his arms, and laugh at fortune.* 

* We mid a king himself, and we ttaoagbt of Henry vm. There never wu 
a more detestable tyrant ; yet, afteK a ooartship with the witb of bis love, Anne 
Boieyn, which has the ^ir and charm of a rpmanee, we almost pitjf even that 
lmtcher» to think he was so fkr deceitadi that, by her own confession, be dstbc 
roaUy had bad herhearr^ 
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Strange as it may appear, these were the reflectimiB 
even of a Cleveland, when, revolving his'mighty resoarcesy 
he had asked himself, almost with passion, why he was 
not happy ; and in such moments he has envied that mar- 
ried life which it was generally the object of his bitterest 
wit to deride. 

He was now, however, fully committed ; and with a 
feeling more consonant to nature and nearer to virtue 
than he had perhaps ever before experienced, he went on 
with his confessions ; and to De Vere's consternation as 
well sis astonishment, threw himself upon him for assist- 
ance and advice in a matter in which every pulse of De 
Yere's own heart was interested to oppose him. 

Luckily, the task of deciding how to act, though deli- 
cate and difficult, required no contest of adverse feelings. 
Lord Cleveland had never had too much of his respect, 
and he felt an auxiliary to his firmness on Uiis occasion 
in discovering that the friendly offers to his ambition 
which had just been made had not been made without 
desijgn. 

Still, the emotion which Cleveland showed was at least 
a sincere one, and the confessions to which so proud and 
pampered a spirit had condescended savoured of some- 
thing like generosity. A gentleman's demand had been 
made upon De Yere, and in the spirit of a gentleman he re- 
solved to answer it. 

When we say this, let us not be misunderstood. B^^ a\ 
gentleman we mean not to draw a line that would be in- \ 
vidious between high and low, rank and subordination, 
riches and poverty : the distinction is in the mind. Who- 
ever is open, loyal, and true ; whoever is of humane and } 
affable demeanour ; whoever is honourable in himself, 1 
and in his judgment of others, and requires no law but , 
his word to make him fulfil an engagement ; — ^such a man 
is a gentleman ; and such a man may be found among 
the tillers of the earth. But high birth and distinction 
for the most part ensure the high sentiment which is de- •: 
nied to poverty and the lower professions. It is hence, 
and hence only, that the great claim their superiority ; 
and hence, what has been sp beautifully said^of honour, 
the law of kings, is no more than true : ' 

" It aids and ntrengtheiM Virtue wbere it meets her, 
And imitates her actions where she is not.** 

But De Yere's honour was no imitation of any thing; 
YoL. I.— I 17 
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and applied to as he had been by CleYeland, thoa^ on the 
tenderest point, he dealt with him in the very simplicity 
of truth. He told him, that with a rank and possessions 
so resplendent, with the evident good-will of her father, 
with nobody to compare with him in those points as a 
suitor, it must be far other causes, if any, that should 
make him hesitate to address Lady Constance. 

^ Know you any of these other causes I" asked the earl, 
with vehemence. 

It was a hard question. 

•♦ To say I know them," replied De Vere, •* would be a 
presumption of which I will not be guilty.*' 

** But you may suspect," answered Cleveland. ^ Yon 
have seen much of your cousin, and, I ask, do you sus- 
pect themt" 

*• My dear Lord Cleveland," returned De Vere, ** sus- 
picion is a dangerous thing to tamper with. I have told 
you, I know not my cousin's mind upon a question which 
It would be indelicate to her to suppose, without more 
reason than you have given her, that she has even herself 
considered." 

^'Fhat is but true," observed Cleveland; *' although 
she could not well mistake my attentions to her in town. 
But I fear I may have been misrepresented to her, and it 
is here I most stand in need of your assistance. "Will you 
undertake to serve me in this poin(, and ascertain, if pos- 
sible, whether my fears are true 1" 

"Not for the world!" 

"And why?" 

"Let your own sense of honour answer. What! to be 
a spy over an unwary, unpractised girl! to watch and 
report upon her unguarded moments, uttering, perhaps, 
what she may not really think ! Forbid it, delicacy ! for- 
bid it, duty ! duty to her, and even to you !" 

"Tome?" 

"Yes! for should I form what I might think a well- 
founded opinion adverse to your hopes, how would you 
yourself thank ipe when, on actually making known your 
suit, you might find a different result ? But it is ridiculous 
for the experienced Lord Cleveland to come to so unfit a 
person for advice." 

" Alas ! I have no experience," interrupted the earl. 

"What! the Richelieu of England!" cried Mortimer, 
" and no experience !" 

" Mock me not, De Vere. It is a day of confessions, 
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and I win own another truth to yoa : I have experience 
in women, but not in woman ; I nave seen a thousand co;- 
quettes, but only one Lady Constance. When in town, 
I thought to take her by storm ; but I found my mistake. 
Young as she was, she awed me into constraint; and 
with Si my practice, I understood not how to treat her. 
In short, 

** ' My grosser sense knew not the high respeet, 
The almost worship, and deep reTerence, 
Beaoty and virgin modesty oommand.' " 

The ingenuousness of this speech moved De Vere. 

** This would go farther," said he, "to win a woman 
than any thing I have heard ;" but he instantly checked 
himself. In truth, there was a struggle between pride 
and affection in Cleveland which he had never felt before, 
which made him condescend almost to humiliation, and 
left Mortimer with no doubt of his real attachment. How 
far such humiliation from a man so richly endowed with 
the world's gifts, and by no means a beggar in the en- 
dowments of mind, might win his way at last with so 
young a creature as Constance, was a question which 
made De Vere tremble. He was eager, therefore, to 
break off a conference in which he might be led cruelly 
to commit himself; and as the morning was advancing, 
he prepared to depart. 

** I beseech you, do not leave me," said Cleveland;*** I 
have, perhaps, exposed myself to you in the picture I have 
given of the two great passions that sway me ; yet there 
is not another man on earth to whom I would have opened 
such a confidence. I will now be weak enough to con- 
fess to you my real motives, despise them as you may." — 
A flash of noignation, however, came here across him, 
and he ad ed, with some defiance of look, ^ No ! that 
cannot be; for no living being shall ever say he has 
despised the Earl of Cleveland." 

** For God's sake, my lord," returned De Vere, " recover 
yourself. It is impossible you can apply these words 
to me." 

** No, De Vere," replied the earl, " I do not. Yet I feel 
some compunction in being about to disclose what I know 
to be any thing but true greatness of mind. In a word, 
though I might bear to relinquish the pursuit of Lady 
Constance of my own free-will, I could not — ^no ! — I could 
not bear to make an offer, and be refused. Hence, and 
12 
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Iience chieflr, t asked your assistance. This yon hare 
declined giving me, for what real reason I know not ; hut 
there are strong, though but natural reports of yourself, 
and this is one other motive for addressing you. In a 
word, one cause of your distance may be founded in the 
truth of what I have heard ; — ^you are yourself a lover!" 

DeVere was certainly much disconcerted at this attack, 
and had not a fit of pride at being so catechised come to 
his aid, he would have felt more awkwardness than he 
did. But Cleveland, perceiving the ancient feelings of 
the Mowbrays and De Veres flashing on his cheek and 
gathering on his brow, did all he could to soften an inti- 
mation which he feared had been too abrupt. 

*• I beseech you,** said the earl, " pardon a liberty which 
I cannot justify, stnd which anxiety and unbearable un- 
certainty have alone caused. I am ashamed of the free- 
dom I have taken, and the unwarrantable trial to which 
I have exposed you." 

Half-propitiated, De Vere, though he did not accept the 
hand which the agitated earl presented to him, would not 
or could not prevent his laying it conciliatingly on his 
shoulder as he said these words :-~ 

^ I see,*' said Cleveland, ^ it is not for me to ask your 
confidence on this burning subject ; and it is equally use- 
less to regret the trouble 1 have given in forcing my own 
upon YOU. Forced it I evidently have ; and, perhaps, I 
may tnink I have discovered that which may usefully in- 
fluence me in directing my own conduct. All I will ven- 
ture to hope, and what, indeed, I exact from your honour, 
is, that a syllable of this conference may not be breathed 
to your cousin, even should you be on terms, through 
your own or Lady Eleanor^s credit, to inform her." 

** I am no informer," replied De Vere, with some dis- 
tance of manner; *'at the same time, it is but right to 
point out to you, that these communications having not 
been sought, but rather deprecated by me, I am master 
of my conduct concerning them. I beg also most point- 
edly to remark, that however your lordship may please 
to impute feelings or views to me in regard to Lady Con- 
stance, no syllable that I have breathed can warrant the 
conclusions you have drawn. It is at your own peril, 
therefore, that you act upon them, if peril there be." 

«* I understand you," returned Cleveland, attempting to 
resum^ his gay and disembarrassed air ; " and perhaps, 
after all, I may not feel seriously enough in love to pro- 
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eeed with my design. I shall be guided by the changes 
and chances I may observe; and, indeed, the state of 
politics I have opened to you (trepanned into so doing by 
that Solomon^ Lord Mowbray) would at any rate mate- 
rially interfere with the prosecution of my views ; for, as 
yoa see, I am here to-day, and may be gone to-morrow. 
However, I allow,*' — and here all his sarcastic tone re- 
turned to him — ^**you steady old fellow&r who are above 
love and ambition have the best of it. It is only for such 
youngsters as Eustace and me, who have our fortunes to 
make, to watch the changes of the world." 

So saying, with a mixture of pique and |;ayety,he rang 
for his Frenchman, and, with a forced indifference of 
manner, said he must prepare for a riding-party which 
had been projected soon after breakfast. 

The pride of De Vere was excited, and he took his 
leave with some stiffness, which Cleveland returned with 
his very loftiest manner; and, -throwing himself into a 
chair, exhibited a copy of the physiognomy attributed to 
the demon of pride himself, 

** Tbrice cbanged with pale in, enyy, and despair." 



CHAPTER XXVI. 



A BIRTHDAY. 



Wbat a aweep of ranity eomea tbia vny * 

S11AK8PBAKB. 

Wrcrc a man has been taught to school his features 
by long habits of dissimulation, whether practised in 
court or country, it is not easy to detect even the stronger 
passions by what is passing on the surface. We pretend 
not to enter into the deep and interesting question (of 
no little consequence, to human nature,) on the preference 
to be given to that prudence which can always dissemble 
our feelings, or that silly openness (as very prudent peo- 
ple like to call it) which makes it impossible to hide a 
strong and sincere emotion. Those who wish to see the 
supenority of dissembling over openness demonstrated 
with admirable force may consult the philosopher of flat- 
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teiy and dissimulation, Chesterfield ; and if Uiey wish to 

contemplate it in practice, they may look at Clayton. 

It is very certain, that in point of meritorious force of 
mind and heroic command of one's self, the dissembler 
carries it hollow ; and these superiorities all belonged to 
Lord Cleveland over De Vere, when both issued forth 
to join the riding-party for which we left the former wre- 
paring at the end of the last chapter. For though, when 
ne threw himself into his chair, after his conversation 
with Mortimer, we con^pared Lord Cleveland to some* 
thing very like the prince of darkness, it is certain he 
appeared on the esplanade under the castle terrace 
(where the company mounted their horses and carriages) 
with all the ease and nonchalance of a person who had 
no secret care gnawing at his heart. Within a few min« 
utes' interval, he had no eye but for his mistress, no wish 
but for pleasure. On the other hand, De Vere, who was 
an unwilling member of .the party, without having felt 
half Cleveland's violence of emotion during the conver- 
sation, was sufficiently moved with it to be unable to 
repress his reflections. He was thoughtful, unobservant, 
and abstracted. Thus the one, to beguile the time, looked 
like the time, while the face of the other was 

" Afl a book, where men 
May read strange matters.'' 

Every thing, indeed, seemed joyous but himself, and 
Lord Cleveland most joyous of all. Clayton, to be sure, 
had not yet relaxed his brow, which had been knit from 
the moment of Cleveland's arrival. But he sought not 
De Vere as his companion, though he always met him 
with the usual smile. He had more interest in endea- 
vouring to sound Eustace, to whom, from the hints he 
had gathered of high impending changes, he resolved to 
lay close siege. He so far succeeded as to seduce that 
eager young person into a separate discussion on the 
state of parties ; a point which he found the more easy, 
because, in fact, Eustace was not able to think of any 
thing else. 

De Vere, indeed, aided his cousin to mount her beautiful 
palfry, which she did, and managed it with the air of a 
Diana ; but havihg seeii her seated he chose for himself 
ihe office of driving the marchioness and Lady Eleanor 
in an open landau. So that, except when her father* 
vhom she had sununoned as her chapeivn, shared her 
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isonvematianj which he was not very eager to do. Lord 
Cleveland was blessed with Constance ail to himself. 

And a blessing he would have thought it, had she not 
been sei^d with that pensiveness which we have de- 
scribed as belonging to her on many occasions, and from 
which, on the present, the practised Cleveland Itnew not 
whether to predict good or evil. For though her charm- 
ing vivacity might have delighted him more, yet he was 
well enough versed in womfin's demeanour to know that 
perfect ease, before a suspected or declared lover, showed 
too much of perfect indifference ; and he has been known 
to say, when he had designs upon a woman^s heart, that 
he preferred an appearance of downright hatred, as more 
capable of being influenced to what he wished, than such 
an indifference. He was therefore not absolutely in 
despair, when he found his fair companion rather con- 
strained, disposed to be silent, and even to revery, during 
the ride, notwithstanding all his endeavours, seconded by 
the plentiful encouragement of Lord Mowbray, to make 
himself agreeable to her. Once indeed he seemed en- 
tirely to succeed ; but whether this was a good or bad 
omen he could not exactly decide; for it was when, 
falling in with Lord Mowbray's prognostics of his soon 
arriving at great power in the government, he observed, 
that could such a notion be more than flattery, the only 
thing that would make it agreeable would be the oppor- 
tunity it would give of bringing forward his friends with 
him, and eminently so noble a fellow as De Vere. The 
countenance of Constance was instantly lighted up with 
pleasure, and for not less than five minutes she was more 
gracious to him than ever she had been before ; though, 
the conversation changing, she again fell into though tful- 
ness, only interrupted by occasional stoppages at par- 
ticular prospects, wliere they joined the landau. Here 
De Vere was unmercifully rallied by the earl, on his want 
of gallantry, if not his laziness, in preferring driving to 
riding; to all which he seemed to submit with most 
resigned acquiescence. 

On the whole, to none of the party, except>perhaps the 
marchioness, did this little sally seem to give entire 
satisfaction : for the marchioness knew nothing of the 
interests passing in the hearts of any of them, and being 
of a buoyant, cheerful disposition herself, it required psd- 
pable reasons at least to make her suspect uneasiness in 
others. She assented, however, to Lady Constance's 
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desire that they should return home rather sooner than 
they intended, in order to receive the arrivals which 
might be expected at the castle ; from which the mar- 
chioness hoped, and told her inexperienced pupil to hope, 
much food for observation. 

Upon their return, therefore, they all took their station 
upon the terrace, alone; which the staterooms of the 
castle opened, and which was accessible at one end by a 
flight of stone steps. At the bottom of these^ the visiters 
who approached that way without driving into the 
great court-yard alighted from their carriages. The 
steps of the terrace were lined by a double row of orange- 
trees and citrons, which now, in full fruit, extended 
themselves to the door of the guard-room, where the 
lady of the castle stood with her relations to receive her 
guests. 

In truth it was a goodly sight to see the gay company 
ascending in groups, and moving through odoriferous 
shrubs and flowers, till they arrived at the most beau- 
tiful flower of all, the youthful Constance, to whom hav- 
ing paid their compliments, ceremony ceased, and all 
was ekse. 

It wanted an hour to dinner, and half an hour to dress^ 
ing-time; and this- odd half-hour was diedicated to the 
reception of such guests as, coming from town, or a 
great distance, were to sleep at the castle, and dress for 
dinner. Some of these (as no introduction was expected 
before dinner-time) remained below ; others sought their 
noble hosts. 

Among these, the earliest arrived (she never failed of 
being in time) was a Mrs. Oldbury, the whimsicsd wife 
of a neighbouring and reverend gentleman, who, from 
being bookish and indolent, preferred residing in his pre- 
bendal house at Litchfield, to either their own mansion- 
house on his own estate or a town life. Mrs. Oldbury, 
therefore, was one of those amiable little aristocrats of 
a cathedral town, to whom we formerly alluded, as being 
most exact in enforcing the line of separation between 
the provincial beau-monde of the Close, and the vulgar 
thriving people composing the trading part of the city. 
Her husband was a high tory, and as firm a poHtieal 
supporter of Lord Mowbray as his disposition would let 
him ; he was, however, too indolent or too shy to attend 
his public days. 
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*< Seldom fttyvte, 'twas sncta a bonr lil^ 
But duly seat his ftmily and wift.** 

We have called Mrs. Oldbury whimsical, and surely 
she was so*; for, being really as we have described her, a 
woman of respectable rank and consequence, who might 
have received as a right those attentions from the great 
and fashionable which really well-bred people never 
refuse where they are merited, she seemed to prefer 
suing for them as an alms, by a pertinacity of humiliation 
and a too obvious flattery to which a mere dependant 
would hardly have submitted. She watched the eye of 
a person of fashion with a sort of feline anxiety, and 
calculated the exact advances or retrogrades in favour 
which she made, or thought she had made, with those 
who really were, or assumed to be, higher bred than 
herself. 

But a very high-looking personage was presently seen 
mounting the steps of the terrace, much entangled with 
his travelling pelisse, which, to Lord Cleveland's horror, 
he found to be the counterpart of his own. Colour, pat- 
tern, wadding, and, above all, the braided Braidenbergs, 
were precisely the same ; only there having been a hot 
sun, the house-party rather wondered at its having, been 
worn. Mr. Freshville, the new arrival, declared, how- 
ever, it had been very cold, and he was glad to put it on. 

*' But how the devil did you come by it ]" said the earl, 

ving him a finger rather than a hand.; " I thought mine 
ad been the only one in England, and it came from Paris 
but three or four days ago." 

"Exactly the time of mine," answered Freshville; 
mincing his words, but with an assumption of dignity. 

The earl looked displeased, and said he had already 
found it such an ugly affair that he had resolved to give 
it immediately to his valet. *' It may however k^ep you 
warm enough," added Lord Cleveland. 

Both Constance ^nd her aunt marked this little piece 
of insolence ; but, to their surprise, the marchioness, who 
with all her rectitude, as it has been hinted, loved a little 
badinage where she thought it fair to indulge it, was 
most diverted with tlie solemnity of astonishment with 
which Freshville received it. In fact, Mr. Freshville's 
pride was cruelly affronted as he bowed his thanks for 
this speech, which was more mortifying than it seemed : 
for Freshville, a new man, though of fortune, had made 
his way into most of the fashionable classes only by the 
13 
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Studied stiffness of his manners. It was not that this 
was exactly the disposition of his nature ; but having 
resolved to be fashionable,- he had viewed the different 
roads to that enviable lot, and finding all ottfers pre-oc- 
cupied, had pitched upon a well-pursued, though artificial, 
fastidiousness, as the means of success. All his deport- 
ment therefore was serious ; he seemed to be governed by- 
rule and line ; his looks, manner, voice, and speech were 
wrapped up in a gravity worthy a Spaniard. His dress 
was always most fashionably exact; he took snuff with 
peculiar grace ; and his bow was as if from the height of 
elevation. The speech of the earl, therefore, was a blow 
to him, and a severer one than at first appeared. For 
whether from his want of pedigree, or want of genius in 
the walk of ambition he bad chosen, he still was at a great 
distance from the enviable point of supreme bon ton; a 
distinction higher than mere fashion, of which all, even 
of the fashionable, are not always aware. 

But Freshville, unlike many other coxcombs, had made 
this discovery ; and, as a remedy, he thought, that being 
admitted to the companionship of the Earl of Cleveland, 
he could not do better than become the double of that 
illustrious person. Accordingly, he copied him at least 
in the fastidious part of his manner, it not being con- 
venient to imitate his agr^mens ; and not only in London, 
but even in Paris, he employed the same tailor. On the 
present occasion, therefore, the French operator had only 
(according to a general order when any thing particularly 
rich or new had been commissioned by Cleveland) obeyed 
his instructions ; and hence the travelling pelisso 

Lord Cleveland, however, soon resumed his good-hu- 
mour ; for, in fact, Freshville was his devoted follower in 
politics, and not only gave him his own vote in parliament, 
but often aided him in elections, — all which was cheaply 
repaid by Cleveland, though sometimes in a manner un» 
palatable to his pride, by suffering his political to give 
himself the airs of ^ jfaskionable friend. 

•* I have just received a letter from him,''saidiiYe8hville 
one day, on the eve of a ball which Cleveland was about 
to give at Richmond. '' I wanted to go to Paris, but he 
says he must have me: indeed, I know he cannot do 
without me. This is a little unreasonable; but it is a 
debt of friendship, and I suppose 1 must pay it ; still it is 
jeally a great bore." 
The sufferance of such language by the earl secured 
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FiteslhviBe's vote upon eveiy question during the whole 
of that session. 

A landau now drove up, from which landed a gay bevy 
of. a mother and daughters, who challenged all eyes. 
These were the females of a family nothing less than 
rfght honourable. Mr. Partridge, the father, had ad- 
vanced through a long political life to his dignity of a 
privy counsellor; which, in truth, was enjoyed much 
more by his wife and daughters than himself: for it had 
been bestowed upon him by way of (not letting him down, 
but) gently pushing him out of an appointment of value. 

The lady of this gentleman had the misfortune (as 
Harclai once shocked her by saying) to be the daughter 
of an Irish earl, though nowise connected with Ireland. 
He called it a misfortune, pretty much upon the principle 
of the Lady Lydia LoUer, of Addison, whose chief reason 
for desiring to be sent to the infirmary for bad temper 
was, that she had the misfoyrtune to be a lady of quality 
married to a commoner. It is very certain, that the 
inequality of birth and connexions, to say nothing of dis- 
positions, between Mr. Partridge and his lady occasioned 
some little mortification to the latter, and a great deal to 
her daughters: as they, through their mother, looked to 
be considered among the first ranks of fashion ; while 
through their father they were reduced to fear (for they 
did not confess it even to themselves) that they might be 
thought a little too plebeian. This must account for 
the extreme jealousy which both mother and daughters 
showed, lest their pretensions should be called in ques- 
tion ; and, in particular, for a sort of studied and con- 
temptuous distance, at which they all agreed in keeping 
persons either on a level with their father's family, or any 
approaching to rivalry with themselves. 

Both Mr. and Lady Elizabeth Partridge were the great 
allies of Lord Mowbray, who had more than once en- 
treated their assistance in doing the honours of his castle 
parties, and putting the natives (as Lady Elizabeth called 
them) into good-humour with his lordship. 

As, however, her ladyship, and still more her daughters, 
were really of extremely high monde, and the higher 
from being reduced sometimes (for the reasons above 
stated) to fear it might be disputed, this was a favour not 
absolutely conferred without sacrifice. Lady Elizabeth, 
who had points to carry with Lord Mowbray, and was 
moreover his relation, consented to it with tolerable 
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grace ; but her jd^ugfatere were by no means ao coiiq>]7- 
ing. For though they liked the castle parties sufficiently, 
it was perhaps more because they there felt themselves 
to be members of a priyileged few, who could indulge in 
the exaction of almost divine honours from the many, 
than because they felt under any obligation to submit 
their cloth of gold to the cloth of frieze of country families. 
The political considerations which led to it they were 
too young to understand, or to care for them if they did. 
Their mother had indeed given them very proper lectures 
upon this subject, which they heard with about a» mucb 
attention as Uiey heard all other lectures to which in the 
course of their education they had been obliged to listen. 

This party had now begun to ascend the terrace steps, 
and Lady Elizabeth passed through the lane made for her 
at bottom, bowing to those of her acquaintance whom 
she recognised, with distant condeiEfcension, till she 
reached the hieh personages who waited for her at top* 
Her daughters (two in number) followed her, with ^ most 
assured air, seeming to thiuk that several persons who 
saluted them as they passed were mere .statues, whom it 
was not in the smallest degree incumbent upon them to 
notice. 

They were in a very fashionable deskabille de voyage, 
consisting of loose travelling gowns of scarlet, well 
trimmed and flounced, and clasped with gold. The face 
of one at least was blooming, and the figures of both tall 
and striking : of all which advantages they seemed to be 
fully sensible. There was, however, a difference between 
them. For, while Miss Zephyrina, the youngest, was 
sweet seventeen, the eldest, Miss Partridge was at that 
uneasy (we had almost said unhappy) age, -when the 
world pronounces a lady's girlhood to be gone, and the 
patient is not disposed to agree in the decision. Wliat 
that age is we dare not say ; for it is different in different 
subjects, and every on* must apply it for herself. ** R 
rCy a au'un printema dan9 Pann^ey'' «ays an eld French 
proverb— and Miss Partridge thought so too; but then 
she also thought that the printems lasted longer with her 
than It did with anybody else. In short, that bloom and 
alacrity of spirit which render a young girl so charming 
to herself and others had left her ; and she had not (yet) 
acquired those other graces, from^ sense and manner, 
^ieh, by making a woman more estimable, cause her to 
bo infinitely more attracting. 
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^fothing pleased the elder Miss Partridge so much a« 
\irben she was classed with her sister, under the name of 
** the girls." She was fond of telling stories wherein her 
father would say^ " Come along« girh^^^ or talk of his 
girls ; and she was eveti once known to be civil for ten 
minutes to a man she had determined to cut, because she 
heard he had spoken of her as a '^ charming ^r/." 

These sisters advanced with a quick step, laughing 
loudly' with one another, and staring through their glasses 
at the persons who made way for them, to the right 
and left* 

De Vere, who met their view, -was honoured with most 
radiant smiles ; while; as to Harclai, who was standing 
by him, and perfectly well known to them, they almost 
laug^hed in his face. But the attraction of the great 
ma^et, the family party above, increasing (like other 
attraction) in increased proportion as they approached 
they were at last drawn into it£f focus with irresistible 
velocity. ^ ^ 

But, horrible to rftlate ! Mrs. Oldbury, whom diey had 
settled in tHeir way down not to speak to, was almost 
close to them; though having watched long, and in vain* 
.for their eyes, which were somehow or another always 
averted, she was forced to console herself as well as she 
could by talking to her neighbour, ttie unpretending and 
happier wife of the clergyman of Mowbray. 

In time, however, and by dint of most pertinacious 
endeavours, Mrs. Oldbury succeeded so far as to nestle 
close to the objects of her envy and admiration, and de* 
prived-them of all pretext to avoid returning a part, at 
least, of the very low courtesy she made them. • But 
having now advanced with an absolute threat of con* 
versatioo, these ^daughters of fashion and ill-breeding 
looked at their watches, and declaring they had not a 
minute to lose, scudded away to iheir room to dress ; 
leaving Mrs* Oldbury in possession of mamma. 

Lady Eiizabetli, to do her justice, carried off the mis- 
fortune with fortitude ; and knowing that Iiord Mowbray 
had reason for courting the Oldburys in the country, 
as well as that Mr. Partridge had reasons for courting 
Lord Mowbray in town, she deigned to speak several 
sentences to Mrs. Oldbury, one of which actually was, 
'*l8 that pretty-looking young woman with you, your 
niece r 
Mrs, Oldbury was charmed; and beckoning her uiec^ 
18 
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the was presented to iMdy Elizabeth in all dd^ ibnii< 
Nor<lid the high town lady leave it even here; for look* 
ing at MisB Oldbury with the utmost force of conde- 
Bcending protection, she added, '* I hear you are very 
accomplished, and play, sing, aAd dance, as if you bad 
never been out of London*** 

Miss Oldbury blushed, and made a modest retreat be- 
hind her aunt, who almost bent double with acknow- 
ledgment ; when Lady Elizabeth, sidling off to^ Lord 
Mowbray, whispered himt loud enough to be heard by 
Lady Eleanor and Constance, and all but loud enougli 
for Mrs. Oldbur^r herself, "There, my lord, you surely 
owe me something for thau I think I have complied 
with your wishes to a tittle." 

" Constance,*' said Lady Eleanor, as she took her arm 
and retired to dress, " I do not like this lady, and still 
less her daughters. Your modest friend Euphemia Old- 
Irary, whom she frighte^^d away by her stare, is worth 
all of them put together.^* 

^ Including Mrs* Oldbury herself,** added Constance. 

•• You may well say so," replied Lady Eleanor, " nor 
cai\ I pity the mortifications or an ambition so silly.*' 

" I begin to hate ambition of all kinds," said Constance, 
as they entered her dressing-room. 

" Where it takes such wrong turns it is despicable," 
replied Lady Eleanor. " This Mrs. Oldbury is my abso- 
lute wonder. How respectable might she make her sta- 
tion, if she did not travel out of it ^ and 1k>w independent 
ought she to be of these vulgar people of fashion, who 
affect to despise her. Does Mortimer know these Par- 
tridges ? they are to me quite new people, and I shall be 
curious to know what he thinks of them." 

" I am mistaken if they are of his sort," said Coib- 
stance. 

" He would like Euphemia better,?' observed hex auot ; 
" but for— but I must really ha^^ten to dress*" 

•♦ But for what 1" asked Constance with qiuckness, and 
following her to the door, 

"Only her silly aunt," added Lady Eleanor, and 
retired. 

" Euphemia is a nice and modest girl," said Constance, 
seating herself in an armchair, and beginning her 
toilette. 

" She is also very pretty,'* continued she, throwingoff 
her c£q)» and looking at her own features rather more 
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minutely than usual. She would have gone cm ; but her 
ivoiiian coming in, the soliloquy ended. 

^What it would have been but for the interruptipn» even 
if we knew, we have no right to tell ; but it is certain 
Miss Melitot never knew her lady so difficult to please as 
that day in dressing. In particular, several new orna- 
ments for her hair, which had just arrived from town, in- 
cluding an aigrette of great beauty, a birthday gift of 
her father, were displayed in triumph by Miss Melitot. 
All ivere tried, but all ordered back again into their cases. 
She made the same experiment on other ornaments, with 
the same success. Miss Melitot feared she was ill, and 
trembled for the event on such a day as a birthday. At 
length a half-blown rose, plucked by her own hand that 
morning in the dairy-garden, was chosen as the sole and 
simple ornament of her head. This, and a white muslin 
dress, with a sCring of pearls round the neck, was all the 
attire she selected for this her_ inaugural exhibition aa 
lady of the castle, upon her birthday fite. 

To say the truth, most were suiprised at it» when she 
entered the gallery where the guests were now nume- 
rously assembled ; and who, from their own recherchCf 
seemed to have expected a different appearance. Lady 
Elizabeth and her daughters, in particular, approached 
her in a sort of wonder, which they did not conceal. 

Lord Cleveland, however, observed that nothing could 
be more strictly correct, as it was the known custom at 
court for the person whose nativity was celebrated to be 
plainly attired, while the guests were as superb as dress 
could make them. To this Mrs. Oldbui^r, who waa 
standing near, not only assented, but observed Lady Con- 
stance was always right ; an observation which drew a 
titter from the Misses Partridge ; aside indeed, but not so 
soft as to escape, observation, or prevent considerable 
mortification to the subject of it. 

These conspicuous young ladies were indeed any tiling 
but studious of what the more humdrum people, at that 
period, looked for in young persons, and called* in yery 
primitive language, the proprieties of life ; which said 
proprieties were surely never intended for ladies of con- 
sequence, when they had the misfortune to be cast away 
upon the society of persons greatly their inferiors. 

Connexion with the castle family, far from imposinsT 
upon them that vulgar restraint of civility to her 'gu.esta 
which Lady Constance might haye expected, only ^*QU» 
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f«rred upon tliem additional privileges, in mailing moie 
distinctly that line of separation between fashionable and 
unfashionable which the latter so aspiringly strugg^le to 
' pass, the former to render impassable. While, therefore, 
Constance, on the arm of her father, moved through the 
throng, in order to be presented to her country neigh- 
bours, a ceremony which she went through with exqui- 
site grace, the Misses Partridge crowded round the mar- 
chioness and Lady Eleanor ; and with the still more pow- 
erful support Of the two noble lords, and Fresh ville, and 
Clayton, formed a coterie which was considered by Mrs. 
Oldbufy and others of her class as the Garden of Eden, 
which they all would have rejoiced to enter, had it not 
been guarded bv the flaming sword of exclusiveness, 
which precluded even the attempt. 

Har6lai, however, had more courage, and presuming 
upon a very old acquaintance with Mr. Partridge (we 
will not absolutely acquit*him of malignity itf the adven- 
ture), broke without ceremony into the circle, and with 
not very welcome familiarity, inquired of L^dy Eliza- 
beth after the health of her husband ; possibly this might 
have been borne, but he added, with sufficient abruptness 
to be more than very disagreeable, — 

**i was sorry to hear he had lost that fine appointment 
he had. I suppose he considers the privy council as a 
sort of kick up-stairs." 

The provoking coolness and, possibly, designed coarse- 
ness of this speech were heightened by his taking. out 
his snuff-box, and feeding his nostrils with a mostdeter- 
mined air of remaining where he was. 

Another gentleman now approached the forbidden cir- 
cle, who occasioned still greater dismay, not only to the 
Partridge family, but to some of the male wizards who 
defended it. This was Sir Bertie Brewster, another am- 
bitieuxt whom Le Sage haS described as one of those 
boru roturiers whom the king converts into a " mauvau 
gerUilhomme^ par d'excellenles lettres de noblesse,^* And 
yet, if originality of design and perseverance in pursuing 
it can entitle a man to the praise of genius, he was one 
of the most considerable geniuses of the age. 

This gentleman, being the son of a great manufacturer 
of that day, was, for his sins, smitten with the love of 
great people and the court. How to get among them was 
A questioh which might have puzzled a less aspiring man 
Itoo himself; however, his lather being dead, his first 
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Step was to dispose of all his commercial concerns ; his 
next, to whitewash himself as well as he could by a title. 
He tried in vain for a baronetcy, but luckily being made 
sheriff of the county, where, among the potteries, he had 
an estate, he succeeded for a knighthood. It was goinj; 
up with an address that first kindled his love for the 
court, which he worshipped afterward like an idol. No. 
levee or drawing-room scarcely ever took place without 
seeing him, sometimes in embroidenr, sometimes in his 
militia coat, surrounded by persons of superior rank, not 
one of whom he knew, much less dared speak to. 

Here, however, he had a resource which we confess 
was original, and bespoke that felicitous genius on which 
we have so deservedly complimented him. For he fell 
upon the happy expedient of engaging in a sort of 
make-believe acquaintance, by inducing people to sup- 
pose that he saw friends at a distance whom he did not 
see, and received bows which he did not receive. With 
these, therefore, he pretended to engage in an interchange 
of nods and smiles ; nay, a " How do you do, my lord ?" 
has frequently been heard to, escape him in a low voice, 
as if he could not prevent it, though the noble addressee 
was (luckily for Sir .Bertie) so far off that he knew be 
could not hear him. 

But there was another Btill finer trait in his history, 
which made us both call and think him a man of genius: 
we mean the manner in which he acquired the aristo- 
cratic Christian-name of Bertie, by which he was latterly 
known. We say latterly, because (believe it who will) 
the name given him by his plain and primitive godfathers 
was the plain and primitive one of Bartholomew ; of 
* which growing ashamed somewhere about his seven-and- 
twentieth year, he actually applied to the bishop of the 
diocess to know whether it might not be changed, and 
was mortified to be told that no power in Christendom 
could effect it. He therefore made a virtue of necessity, 
and remembering that in his extreme youth the long, 
old, scriptural Bartholomew had been* per syncopen, 
shortened into Barty, the transition from that to the 
noble name of Bertie was so easy, that he contrived not 
only to call himself, but to make his friends designate 
him also, by that high-sounding appellation. , He was 
even knighted by it by the sovereign, and was so recorded 
in the heralds' college when the fees came to be paid: 
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and thus originally vamped up, he was now tniversally 
known by the name of Sir Bertie Brewster. 

Upon the whole, this personage reaped some of the 
benefit which surely his genius and perseverance de- 
served; for, by dint of his regular appearances at court, 
he at least got his name enrolled in those high lists of 
fame — ^the lists of the persons who fi^quented the draw- 
ing-room. He even obtained a bowing acquaintance 
with two Or three old lords, one of them absolutely of 
the bedchamber, and once had the glory of being ser- 
viceable even to the Partridge family themselves. This 
happened when their coach broke down in drawing up 
to the gate of the palace, when, alas ! no acquaintance 
was at hand, and it was inipossible to get chairs for so 
many. To complete the ill-luck, it rained hard, and the 
crowd prevented their making their way back. In this 
emergency, their ill (and Sir Bertie's good) star ordained, 
that his own fine roomy coach stopped the way. It was 
impossible not to offer it, and scarcely possible not to 
accept it ; and Lady Elizabeth and two of her daughters 
were that day conveyed to Berkeley Square in the car- 
riage of Sir Bertie Brewster. 

We may be sure, a circumstance so joyful did not fail 
to be blazoned to the world. It appeared in the finest 
colours of a court circular, in all the papers of the next 
day. What was worse, the incident produced a call o£- 
' inquiry; cards were left, which Mr. Partridge was forced 
to return ; and, worst of all. Lady Elizabeth Was obliged 
by her husband to send an invitation for her earliest 
rout (it was luckily when few people were In town), 
which Sir Bertie joyfully and thankfully came fifty miles 
from the country on purpose to attend; 'Tis very true 
that none of the Misses Partridge spoke a word to him, 
Mr. Partridge very little, and Lady Elizabeth less. Bat 
he went early ; staid to the very last ; and made him- 
self familiar with the face, air, and dress of one or two 
persons of fashion, who happened at the time to be in 
London. 

. Such was the redoubtable person who now approached 
the females of the house of Partridge, and (to their 
horror) with all the ease and intimacy of an old ac- 
quaintance. 

The young ladies had no resource but to turn their 
backs upon iiirn, which they did as suddenly, and with 
as much precision, as a rank of soldiers ordered to face 
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about; so that Lady Elizabeth was forced to bear the 
brunt of the attack, as she had Just sustained that of 
Harclai. 

Lord Cleveland, who, though he allowed all her pre- 
tensions to be a woman of quality, knew also, and 
secretly laughed at her finery, was inwardly amused. 
In fact, dismay and anger clouded her brow, turning by 
degrees to scorn itself, when Sir Bertie, with the familiar 
lone of an old friendj asked her how she did ; how long 
she had been in the country ; and reminded the young 
ladies of the happy evening he had once passed in Berke- 
ley Square. 

" I have no hesitation," observed he, " in saying it was 
by far the most elegant party in London during the sea- 
son." 

Nothing could exceed the contemptuous and scarcely 
suppressed laugh which he recefved in return for this 
sally; but the mortification was repaid more than a 
hundred-fold, when, to the astonishment of the whole 
party. Lord Cleveland, to whom the knight now bowed, 
not only returned the salute, but entered into conversa- 
tion with him. But there are motives for every thing. 
It was necessary for the earl, in his political views upon 
a certain borough, to become possessed of a particular 
property, which Sir Benie Brewster had held out hopes 
of transferring to him, upon terms so mar\'ellously rea- 
sonable that no one believed the knight to be in his 
senses, except those who computed the price which he 
put upon the earl's recognition at court, or in parties like 
the present ; and this price, with all his pride, the great 
earl submitted to pay. 

Constance, who had now finished the tour of her 
guests in the gallery, all of whom she had conciliated 
by her unaffected politeness, now returned to the upper 
end, attended by the Marquis of Clanellan, and our old 
friend Dr. Herbert, who had Just arrived together, in 
order to pay their, tribute of respect to her birthday. 
She was followed by several other new arrivals, both 
with ahd without titles, when the entrance of the house-, 
steward announced that dinner was served. All crowded, 
of course, towards the banqueting-room ; and, in doing 
so, a rather loud, and certainly an eager struggle was 
made by the Partridges, not to lose caste; for Lady 
Stanley, a county laldy, knowing ho better, having, as in 
xn^re course, offered to follow Lady Elizabeth, some-' 



thinf wu heard from the young ladies, about earie' 
granddaughters ; upon which Lady Stanley, who had a 
great deal of modesty and very little pride, and was, more* 
over,, frightened by Sir Bertie, who said in an authori- 
tative voice the thing was clear, immediately drew back. 

SirJSertie indeed looked for high reward for this assist- 
ance; for he aspired to no less than the arm of Miss 
Zephyrina Partridge herself— an offer which was indig- 
nantly refused. But the consequence was, iu)t only that 
she proceeded alone, but had to encounter a ghastly 
smile from Harclai, who stood by the door, enjoying aU 
the little manoeuvres which he there witnessed, in all the 
thousand disguises of heart and character in which poor 
human nature thinks to shroud itself^ and which Harclai 
was always so delighted to unveil. Indeed, he has been 
known to say, that for an acute moralist, Uie exits and 
entrances of a drawinff-room were as good a touchstone 
as any that could be- devised to develop character; the 
acting, though genuine, being so suddenly called for, that 
it was there most easi^ penetrated. 

Without agreeing with him entirely in this, it is cer- 
tain we have sometimes thought, when we have seen a 
lady depositing a shawl or cloak on the bannister of a 
staircase, previous to entering a brilliant saloon, that she 
there deposited her real chapter along with it, till she 
pame out again* 
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N«M Yum, he bopes, 

In aU this nobla h«yir« hM biMight nviih Imt 

One eve mbroad.^-SBAKSPBARB. 



All were at last seated; Lord Mowbray in the centre 
of his ample board ;-the marchioness .to his right; Lady 
Elizabeth to his left; next to her, ashaving been her 
conductor, Br. Herbert, whom De Vere, with more dis- 
position, it must be owned, to silent observation than 
personal exertion, was pleased to have for his right-hand 
neighbour. Lady Constance was opposite to her father, 
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•apported by the marquis and Lord Cleveland; and » 

both the Partridges were gratified by getting Sir Mel- 
moth Strickland, a young baronet just come to his 
fortune, between them. Clayton, as aid-de-camp, took 
one- end of <he table; and Eustace, who might have pre- 
tended to any place, or an^*^ companion, absorbed by far 
other thoughts, made an attempt to seat himself next to 
him, being sure of at least such subjects as engrossed 
them both; but being summoned higher up by Lord 
Mowbray, he, not over-wilHngly, took a vacant chair 
next, and below. Miss Zephyrina Partridge. That young . 
lady iFas delighted, but not less than the fortunate Sir 
Bertie, whose good genius having brought him into the 
neighbourhood precisely in the moment, seized upon a 
place between Lord Eustace and Harclai. 

Clayton was a little mortified at losing his noble com- 
panion; but luckily perceiving the town- clerk of the 
borough be represented, who always attended these 
meetings, he beckoned him to his srde, and pampering 
him with the nicest morsels and choicest wines, made 
up for his own banishment from the beau rrionde of the 
table, by engaging deep in borough politics, and turning 
those attentions to profit, from the contrast they afforded 
to tlie seeming indifference of De Vere. 

But though from this little incident Clayton reaped 
advantage in certain schemes of ambition, and the keen 
eye of Lord Clev^and, versed in this sort of play, de- 
tected much of his design, it wholly escaped the person 
most interested totinderstand it, namely, the unconscious 
De Vere. Had it concerned him indeed more nearly, his 
obtuseness as to this would have been the same-; for 
he had neither eye nor ear but for very different objects, 
in Constance and her admirer. 

Constance herself, who was never out of her place,* 
seemed on a day like this peculiarly yi it : for it is cer- 
tain, in receiving and returning the thousand little com- 
pliments which it became her to receive and return, the 
. native dignity and coUectedness of demeanour which we 
have 80 often described never had more room to display 
themselves. 

The 8implic;itv of her attire, which at first had struck 
many as remarkable, only made her the more conspicu- 
ous; and Cleveland, who was himself disposed to prefer 
great siunptuoijsness in woman's dress, and had often 
been consulted on the subject by^ery great ladies, was 
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SO impressed with this novel charm in Constance, tliat, 
after confessing bis former tastes, he owned she had 
made him a convert to hers. 

The little interchange pf looks and notice of individual 
parts of dress, which this necessarily occasioned, denoted 
a sort of familiarity which would have any thing but 

S leased De Yere at any time : and in the frame of mind 
e was in, it was, for a while, insupportable. — He looked 
round for assistance, but found it not where he first 
sought it — in his neighbour Herbert, who seemingly, 
much to his annoyance, had been pressed by Lady Eliza- 
beth into a deep disquisition up<m the distinction of ranks 
in society. 

But on Mortimer^ left-hand was the little Euphemia, 
whose gentle manners and modest form had always 
made her a sort of favourite of his. To her he turned, 
and, as he had sometimes done before, might have 
drawn her out in conversation; but catching a look 
from Constance across the table, for the soul of him he 
could not proceed. Yet afterward, upon observing the 
still increasing attentions of the earl, seemingly not un^ 
welcome to the lady, he for two moments felt he knew 
not what desire of retaliation, which impelled him to^ 
show the most marked kindness of manner to his little 
neighbour. 

But it was only for two moments; for his pride of 
character immediately asserted itself? He felt not only 
that he was doing his cousin wrong, by presuming to 
think he had any claim upon her ; but that he was not 
doing himself right, in a demonstration of particularity 
to another woman, suited perhaps to a male coquet, but 
not to De Yere. This had such an effect upon him that 
he fell into the opposite extreme, and, from having been 
markedly kind, became as markedly neglectful. It was 
hard upon Euphemia; but of such wayward materials 
are the best of us sometimes composed. 

He was, however, at last relieved by Herbert, who had 
profited by a question from Lord Mowbray to Lady 
EUeabeth, to escape from a deep lamentation on the 
inroads made by commercial riches upon the exclusive 
couKideration in other times so jwoperly enjoyed by the 
nobil ity alone. Lady Elizabeth, whose political ambition 
at least centred in Lord Mowbray, could not refuse to 
listen to his account of some proposed alterations he was 
making at the cattle ; and Herbert, turning to De Yere, 
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fairly got rid of the task she had imposed upon hiiti, of 
giving his opinion of Miller's book upon Ranks, just 
then published. 

De Vere also profited by this release, and at last began 
to enjoy the observation excited by various little groups 
within eye and earshot, who trusted, good easy people ! 
full surely, that they were independent of both. 

The Partridges, for example, had absolutely absorbed 
Sir Melmoth Strickland, who^ from the laugh, loud and 
frequent^ with which whatever he uttered was received, 
was less of a coxcomb than a thousand others of his age, 
if he did not think himself a wit,* or at least the most 
agreeable man in the room. Miss Zephyrina had not, 
indeed, thus favoured him from the beginning, but had 
bestowed the whole of her attentions upon Lord Eus- 
tace, who never was In worse condition to receive them; 
for he evidently wished, not only the dinner, but the dajr 
to be over, that he xnight get back to London With 
Cleveland. 

" Who are those foolish young women ?" asked HeN 
bert of t)e Vere. 

"They are distant relations df Lady Constance/' 
answered Mortimer. 

" Seemingly very distant," observed the doctor. 
. " Have a care,'' rejoined De Vere, looking at Lady 
Elizabeth ; then added, in a low voice, '* their maitlnia.'* 

Herbert, who was not remarkable fof great considera' 
lion for the sex, di^ly replied, ** It would dO her no harm 
had she heard me." 

Sir Bertie ndvV began to revel in the delightful Oppor- 
tunity he had achieved of cultivating such a neighbouf 
as Eustace, and conceived it behooved him to show some 
knowledge of high acquaintance : he therefore began to 
criticise the party assembled, ooserving it was a very 
mixed one. . V 

'* These parties generally are," said Lord Eustace. 

'^They must be very amusing sometimes to fSoui 
autres,*^ added Sir Bertie. 

"You ought rather to say noii« autres,** replied Eus- 
tace, with as much gravity as he could command. 

Sir Bertie bowed till his nose almost touched the table. 

" There is, however, some good company," continued 
the knight ; " and how very well Lord Westbrook looks.'* 
— Here he fixed his eyes on a gentleman in Lord Mow- 
bray's neighbourhood, of the name of Stapyltoa, 



*^Lord WesCbiookl*^ exclaimed Eustace} '^he k sn 

Italy!" 

- '* Oh ! I see I am mistaken^'' replied Sir Bertie, taking^ 
out hi» glass ; ** I am really quite blind ; I see it is Lord 
Melton, wbom I have sometimes met at court.'' 

*'Lord Mehon is in France,^' replied Enstace; ^and 19 
at least twenty years older than that gentleman, who is 
a Mr. Stapylton, aini wiio, indeed, is often al court, 
having a place in the household." 

" I knew I had seen hira there " rej[oined Sir Bertie, 
almost disconcerted } and, wilting to forget Mr. Stapyl* 
ton, immediately added, ^ I am afraid the poor Bi%>hop 
of Salisbury begins to break ;^' and lie looked pointedly 
at Dr. Herbert over-against him. 

"If you mean the dignitary oyer the way," said Eus- 
tace, excessively araosedi, " that is Dr. Herbert, head 
of College, Oxford." 

'* Impossible !" returned Sir Bertie, now much con* 
fused ; ** I cannot surely be so blind !" and here hi9 
countenance fell, and he was silent for three whole 
minutes. 

But Harclai, who, as we have said, sat next him, and 
lo his great enjoyment had heard the whole conversation, 
was kind enoiigh not to let him languish in obscurity ; 
and knowing his history, observed, loud enough for Eus- 
tace to hear, " Yours is a very fine christian-name. Sir 
Bertie." 

"Are you related to tlie Ancaster family!" asked 
. Eustace. * 

" No ; not related," answered Sir Bertie, bat not dis- 
liking the question. 

, "Perhaps a godson of the duke?" pursued Harclai, 
dryly. 

The knight had no wish to destroy the supposition, 
bat could not decently confirm it ; he therefore was 
silent, wisely considering, that if Harclai was wrong, it 
•was no part of his duty to set him right. At the same 
time feeling hemmed up between two persons whose curi- 
psity he did not exactly make out, but bt'gan to suspect, he 
knew not which way to look, and felt for a time at least, 
uncomfortable enough to give Harclai all the satisfaction 
he had intended to derive from him. 

We pass the rest of the dinner, and the exertions, 
heavy euouoh, of the various parties into whidi the table 
was <ltviijpy to m^ke their coii8t2<aint ajjpear like eate 
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We pass the still heavier exertions afterward to give a 
general interest to the conversation among the gentle- 
men ; though we do not do this for any thing that is to 
come more exhilarating among the ladies. From Lady ' 
Constance^s account, when they had withdrawn, never 
had her desire to make people pleased with one another 
succeeded so ill. From this accoimt it should seem thai 
her drawing-room, except where a little enlivened by 
pride, and resistance to pride, was the prototype of^ an 
animated description of English country society, taken 
afterward, and indeed in the wilds of Northumberland j 
but taken by a Stael, and applicable perhaps to counties 
nearer the sun. 

^ Elle (la soci^t^) 4tait compos^e de sept femmes les 
plus graves de la province; deux d'entre elles 6taient 
des demoiselles de cinquante ans, timides comme h 
quinze. Une femme disait k I'autre, ' Ma chere, croyez- 
vous que Teau soit assez bouillante pour la verser sur le 
the?' — 'Ma chere,' repondait Tautre, 'je crois que ce 
serait trop tot; car ees messieurs ne sont pas encore 
prets a venir.' — ^* Resteront-ils longtepips a table au- 
jourdhui,* disait la troisieme ; ' qu'en croyez-vous, ma 
chere ?'-t' Je ne sais pas,' repondait la quatrieme. ' Je 
crois plutot qu'ils parlent de cette chasse au renard qui 
les a tant occup^s la semaine passee : je crois cependant 
que le diner sera bientot fini.' — *Ah! je ne I'espere 
gueres,' disait la sixi^me en soupirant, et le silence re- 
commencait." 

Such had been the appearance of even Constance** 
drawing-room, where the pensive habits of her aunt could 
give her little assistance, and the false and silly pride 
of her Partridge kinswomen gave her the reverse of it. 
All tlierefore were glad of the arrival of the gentle- 
men, who came flocking in with looks in equal want 
of relief, and seemingly rejoiced to revive those spirits 
with coffee, which even wine had not succeeded in 
elevating. 

Vol. L— K 19 
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CHAPTER XXVra. 

TBI MASK. 

Cu M BWw , wtetmaiika^ What danecs vliall we lunnv 

To wear away thtolong age of tbree booia, 

Between oor after-euppor and bedtime 7— Bhakspsa&b. 

A GROOM of the chambers now entered the drawing- 
room, furnished with a number of little printed bills, an- 
nouncing those intended theatricals which, we may re- 
member, had for some days been in preparation ;- and 
as the expectation of the little drama thus annoi|nced 
occupied all minds, there was a deliverance from that 
greatest distress of Englishmen and Englishwomen, — 
the fear of one another. There was now a common 
topic, of no inconsiderable interest, equal almost to a 
change of ministry or an eiectiofi itself.. 

The bills set forth the title and characters of the repre- 
sentation, with the names of the actors ; and the entev- 
tainment purported to be— 

*<A MASK 
" Compiled from, the older poets^ 
**The Queen of Arcadia, by Miae '— . 

" SylTim, by Misa . 

*^Hoara of Night, by Miaaea , *c; d^.» 

Many were the questions and conjectures upon afl 
this. What was the exact rtieaning bf mask? Who 
was the author or compiler ? Who were the older poets 1 
How could the hours of night, or any hours, be repre- 
sented upon the stage ? 

A Lady Colbourne, an authoress of note, here par- 
ticularly distinguished herself, in answering sevepal 
critical inquiries; nay, once had the effrontery ta set 
MISS cartridge right, in a conjecture in which that 
Sywfn ^^ lamentably wrong as to the sex of 

o J^il® Partridge^s remark had been made to Sir Melmotb, 
w 1^0^ ^^^l?*^ ^ ^^^*H a very little, at the correction; 
Sm ^^A y ^^ }^ ^y murmuring in a loud whisper, that 
*he had never been an authoress; which pwSuced a 
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nepaetee from Lady Colboiirne, who, in a whisper to a 
neig^hbour, equally loud, observed it would have been of 
no detriment to her knowledge i£ she had. 

As to the compiler, it was at least no general secret, 
since Clayton, who had discovered it from Lord Mow- 
bray, had disclosed it to Lord Cleveland, and he to all 
his circle. • The subject, however, wae still strictly con- 
cealed, nor could Constance lierself answer the numerous 
questions that were made to her upon at, but professed 
herself equally ignorant with her guests. 

The theatre was tastefully decorated ; the stage repre- 
senting a sylvan scene, not merely in the perspective of 
painting, but set off on all sides with living plants and 
shrubs. Among these a group of little actresses ap- 
peared, fluttering about in spangled dresses, with wings, 
representing the Hours of Night. To these entered 
Sylvan ; and the following dialogue, taken from an old 
composition of other times, commenced between him 
and one of the Hours. Th^se two characters were 
represented by two beautiful girls of twelve or thirteen, 
whose silyer voices and impressive manner pleased all. 

Tell me, cenUe Hour of Night, 

Wberein dost thou moet deUght 1 
Hour, Not in sleep. 
Ativan, WhereiD then 1 
Mowr, In the firolic view of men; 
&flwm. LoT'stthonmnaic? 
Mow. Oh ! 'tis sw«et 
&ilv(m. 5yh«t*s danoiog 1 
Hour. E^n the mirth of fiset. 

Svlvan. Joy yoa in fkiries andrin eWes ? 
our. we are of that sort oaraelves.— 
But, Sylvan, say, why do yoa love 
Only to fh^nent the grove? 
^I0«m; Life Lb fhUesl of content, 
When delight is innocent. 
pour. Pleasure must vary, not be long ; 

Search, then, elsewhorb ibr dance and aong.^ 

fit^^van, however, tdls the Hours that he is then in 
^est, not of dance or song, but of a rural deity, who 
had been lately appointed by Jove to reign over those 
woods and plains, and who had only just taken posses- 
sion of her sovereignty. « 

Other maskers, representing nymphs of the woods, 

* We bdievJB the ooples of this maMt are pecoliarly foaroe ; hat wa ^^n^ 
doa)it of its apthenticity, having taken these lines flrom the amusing, and fty 
more than amusing work of that polite scboiar, acute inquirer, and amiaMy 
JMo, Mr. IVIanMli-: w« mean the ** Curioaitiea of liteattars." 
K2 
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flock in, and tell the Hoars they were on the same quest 
Then the Hour who had addressed Sylvan, pointing to a 
castle at a distance, informs her visiters, in the follow- 
ing lines, that she can show them the way to the object 
of their search. 

** Ye swaiiw Bnd breathing loses of Oie wood ! 
Fair ailver-boskined Nymphs, both great and good, 
I know this quest of yours, and ffee intent, 
Is all in honour and devotion meant, 
TO the great mistress of yon princely shrine. 
Whom with low reT'rence I adore as roine.** 

After this she tells them to follow her, in asongfwhich 
was beautifully sung by the little actress. 

** Oer the smooth onameird green 
Where no print of step hath been. 
Follow me as I sine, 
And toach the warbled string, 
Under the shady roof 
Of branching elm, star-proof. 

Follow, ibUow, follow me ; 
I will bring you where she sita, 
Clad in splendour, as befits 

Hot deity. 
Such a rural queen 
All Arcadia bath not seen. 

The last couplet was a chorus by the Hours; the 
children sang it charmingly ; and amid the applauses of 
the spectators, the scene opening, discovered a seat of 
state, on which sat a graceful girl, set off in pastoral 
elegance, and representing the tutelary goddess, and 
Queen of Arcadia. 

The little deity received the homage of her new sub- 
jects with graceful benignity, and promised protection 
for themselves, their groves, and their meadows. But 
while expatiating on the delight of her new condition. 
Mercury enters, and addressing her as the favoured of 
Jove, tells her that the more she is favoured, the more 
important must be the objects of her care : that it is not 
the intention of the father of gods and men to leave her 
long in a mere rural sovereignty; but that she must soon 
prepare to be translated to the city, there to fix her tern* 
pie in the bustle of resort. 

All this consumed about an hour ; and we may sup- 
pose, considering the audience, that it was not viewed 
without pleasure. In fact, without the interest of sucli 
near relationship between some of the spectators and 
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the performera, it was not a thing for a stranger to view 
with indifference ; for all the children performed most 
pleasingly, and the two principal actors both spoke and 
tsang with gireat impression. 

But, exclusive of this, there is a charm in the inno- 
-cence jof infancy, which sets off infant powers so irre- 
sistibly, that not merely the most rugged, but the most 
wickered heart is impressed with it. 

On this principle (for there was little interest in the 
«tOFy) Hardai was moved; and Lord Cleveland, for 
isome reason or other, showed signs of being so too, 
•though we doubt a little whether from the same cause as 
Harclai. 

Every thing was otherwise gay and brilliant; and 
whatever critics might have been disposed to ^ay of the 
invention, or the revival of old quaint allegories, the 
thing was at least uncommon, and the guests, struck 
with the appositeness of the application, turned their 
eyes in quest of Constance. 

The trial to which she was now exposed it required 
all her self-possession to stand; especially as Lord 
Cleveland had taken care, by particular gestures, not to 
let the allusions escape. She was indeed distressed at 
being thus brought forward ; and, though secretly not 
4lispleased at this tribute of gallantry from Mortimer, 
she, at the moment, regretted deeply that Ue had made 
her the object of such gazing attention. Indeed, the 
whole company, or at least all those of not'b, or whose 
admiration might be expressed without appearing ^n ab- 
solute liberty, crowded round her with eagedrness, to pour 
into her youthful ear the compliments wlSch her beauty 
and elegance might have very sincerely prompted, even if 
her high station had not seemed to command them. 

It appeared to rain comphments; some of them a little 
too plain, but some of them refined ; and if the success 
of her little scene pleased her, and rendered her a little 

i 'twas only a little) more alive to the homage paid to the 
lueen of Arcadia on her birthnight festivity, I will not 
be the first to blame the swelling of her youthful heart, 
for what she afterward bitterly blamed herself. 

Yet, though in reality she could not be very angry with 
Mortimer for complimentary applications so classically 
wrapped up, she would, at the moment, have been better 
eontent had he chosen any other subject for his muse. 
BuX he did not immediately appear; and if she felt dia- 
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pleasure at all, it was but transient, and lost in tha 
satisfaction of perceiving that her projected theatrical 
entertainment had succeeded to her very wish. 

Buoyant with the spirits which this occasioned, she now 
proposed dancing ; and all moved to the ball-room, where 
the allegory would have been forgotten, but for the com- 
ments made upon it by some of tl^ gentlemen. 

It is said wadls have ears ; and if it is so any where, it 
is in the unguarded moments and the crowding* of a ball- 
room, where the walls are even lined with ears (and those 
of peculiar quickness), — the ears of chaperons ; who, for 
the most part, choose their stations close against them. 
Thus, not half a yard from Lady Eleanor and the mar- 
chioness. Lord Cleveland began a conversation with 
Clayton, ignorant who, or that any one, was behind them. 

** And what," said Cleveland, " do you think of the fine 
pageant we have been seeing 1** 

•• I have no right to think in this house,'* answered 
Clayton. 

" If you had said, like old Lenthall the speaker, to see, 
or hear, or speak, except as this house should command 
you, you might be right," returned the earl; "but 
thoughts, you know, are free all the world over." 

" Ay, but not to be spoken." 

*^ You have some treason then in your thoughts, whicli 
your dutiful heart dare not utter." 

•* Nay ! no treason," said Clayton, " to any one to whom 
I owe allegiance." 

" That is, to the lord of the castle," returned Cleveland; 
^ but what say you to the lady 1" 

** I am equally clear," returned Clayton. 

" The minstrel then ! the bard ! the poet ! What shall 
I call him ? the compiler from poets !" 

•* He is my friend," observed Clayton. 

•• So he is mine ; but surely this does not exempt him 
from a little good-natured criticism." 

" I think then— or rather I fear— that the lady of his 
vows — ^" 

** Of his vows !" 

** Yes ! Wfiom trntk low reverence J adore <u mine!^ 
Did not your lordship observe ?" 

" I did ; but what of her 1" 

** That she has no reason to thank him." 

"^ Surely, then, she would be a most ungrateful lady; 
for never were there such complimentary puerilities i** 
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" That is whs^ I fear," observed Clayton : *• I hope it is 
ill-founded; but I shall be sarprised if her delicacy be not 
wounded at being so brought forward. I am really quite 
sorry for De Vere." 

" Mr, De Vere," said Lord Cleveland (laying a stress 
on the word JIfr., to mark a sense to which he was very 
much alive whenever he thought a parvenu too familiar), 
•* Mr, De Vere is very much obliged to you. But why are 
you so sorry ?" 

*' Because she has been an object of public flattery, 
which I know she cannot bear.^ 

" And yet I should like to have been the flatterer," ob- 
served Lord Cleveland, pensively, ** but for the childish 
scenes in which it was conveyed.*' 

Here they were joined by Dr. Herbert; and the earl, 
wishing for his criticism, asked his opinion, but was sur- 
prised, and perhaps not over-pleased, to find him (generally 
so severe a critic) a declared approver. 

"It seems," said Herbert, *'put together in the yery 
spirit of the old poets." 

" A carpenter or any clunfsy workman puts together," 
observed Cleveland ; *' and I suppose you have used that 
term to designate your opinion of the workmanship.** 

"No, indeed,** replied the divine; **I was quite 
pleased.** 

"And the allusions to the lady of the castle f* 

" Were a delicate hint of what was expected from her 
accomplishments and station.** 

" But the poetry ! Had I not known the compiler, I 
should have thought it hired from some servitor or sizer 
of Oxford or Cambridge.** 

" You are right,** said the doctor, significantly ; " for 
it was chiefly hired from one Milton: who, as you say, 
was a sizer at Cambridge.** 

The earl had rather forgotten; but not minding the 
innuendo, he went on : ** De Vere is a lucky man ; for his, 
person seems to please the lady in the dance, and his 
poetry does not displease the most refined critic in Eng- 
land. But I forgo! he was your ward, and always a 
favourite.** 

^ I am not ashamed of him," said the doctor ; then 
turning, he beheld Lady Eleanor, who, with the mar- 
chioness, had heard every word of this conversation, and 
who willingly made room for him between them. Lord 
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Cleveland turned too ; but feeling not so welcome, he 
stalked away in gloomy hauteur^ to reeover himself by 
observing De Vere and his cousin followed in the dance 
by the admiration of the whole room. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

lilSOIVING. 

In Bootb, I know not why I am so sad, 
It wearies me ; you say it wearies you : 
Bat how I caught it, found it, or came by it, 
I am to learn.— Shaksfba&e. 

«I L«E not this great lord so well as I did," said the 
marchioness to Constance, when the latter joined her in 
her dressing-room on the night that closed upon her 
birthday ; " yet I can forgive much to the jealousy of his 
love." 

She< then would have acquainted Constance with the 
conversation in the ball-room ; but Constance had before 
been told it by Lady Eleanor, word for word. 

" It is evident," continued the marchioness, •* though I 
know not why, that he did not like your little pageant 
He agreed with Mr. Clayton in thinking you might feel 
the allusions too pointed." 

** Mr. Clayton has little right to obtrude an opinion," 
replied Constance ; ^ but as to the allusions, I did not 
like them myself, for I was too flatteringly made an ob- 
ject of unpleasant observation." 

"Your birthday would excuse that," observed the 
marchioness. 

" Perhaps so," said Constance, pensively. " But now 
it is over, I begin not to like this birthday ; and as to the 
mask, you see the bard wants to send me to London, to 
reign over I know not what sort of people, and leave 
Sylvan, and the Hours, and the woods all to them- 
selves." 

"And would you not like to reign in London t" asked 
the marchioness. 

** I care not for reigning any where," returned Cqdp 
•tance, gravely, " unlets I had subjects to my mind*^ 
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■* Lord Cleveland, for instance,^ sidd the marchioness* 

'^ Oh ! no !— I liked him not before ; and this petulance 
towards my little pageant does not make me hke him 
more." 

'' You do like the mask then t" 

** I liked the acting, though not the subject ; and I think 
I may even Uke the composition, when Dr. Herbert, a 
man worth a thousand Lord Clevelands, approved it. At 
any rate, who could fail to like those interesting chi^ 
drenl" 

" Ay, but the story ! and the application ! Your great 
temple, you see, is to be in the world ; you are to take a 
lead, and act up to your station. All very proper ; I only 
wonder the poet did not' associate some demigod, some 
Lord Cleveland with you in your reign !'' 

** My dear marchioness," said Constance, " one would 
think you and my aunt had combined to fill my head with 
things which at present are the farthest from it. My 
father too, has hinted something about Lord Cleveland, 
and the Sdat of a king's favourite. But why, on just en- 
tering the world, am I not to be allowed to take my own 
view of it I Why, j ust arrived at the enjoyment of liberty, 
am I to act as if I had none ?" 

*'Dear Constance," said the marchioness, moved at 
seeing her moved, ^ nobody more than myself would 
have you see and appreciate the world, for Which you are 
so formed." 

** There again," observed Constance, " is my aunt — 
her very sentiment, her very language. She, too, hinted 
something of great alliance ; and even Mortimer, in tlie 
course of the evening talked in the same strain. I own 
this both teases and puzzles me. I shall grow froward 
and peevisb. Indeed, I am so already I fear with my 
dear Lady Eleanor: for though I can understand my 
father's partiality to Lord Cleveland, I own I cannot 
comprehend her motive, and still less my cousin^s, for 
wishing me so soon out of the way." 

The marchioness fell into musing upon this, til^ she 
observed, ** Depend upon it, whatever Lady Eleanor does 
(and I really believe I may add her son) proceeds from 
some notion of high duty, which must always render it 
respectable." 

*' I believe so too,r A|iid Constance, and a deep sigh 
escaped her, which to -many, who reflect tiiat It came 
from one of the favourites of the world, set off with all 
K3 
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the gifts of fortune, beauty, riches, high descent, elegance, 
and, what is more, innocence of life, and all on the night 
of her birthday, when a whole county had assembled to 
pay her willing homage, — to these, 1 say, that such a 
creature should sigh, and sigh heavily, might appear ex- 
traordinary. B ut let all such look deeper than the surface : 
let them reflect that an earl's daughter is no more ^an 
the same compound of human feelings (as she is of the 
same mould) as the simplest cottager. But should they 
go further, and wonder that the innocence and gentleness 
we have described in Constance should be yisited already 
with uneasiness, let them remember, too, that the scheme 
of the ever-watching Power that directs as well ajt made 
the world is trial ; trial, to which (so inscrutable is the 
scheme) the purest innocence seems often the most 
exposed. 

" For not the blameless lift, nor artless yoath, 
Nor beauty's bloom* nor innocence, nor trathf 
Can move that mind mysterioua, wbose dread poorer 
Doth, chastening, rule our transitory hour, 
And low doth lay the proud man's haughtiest boast, 
And sft the brightest yirtue tries the most." 

Let me not, however, be too prophetic of the fate 
of Constance, but leave herself to unravel it with the 
feader, as the story proceeds : satisfied jf she is as in- 
teresting to him as she is to me. It jis certain, that at the 
end of this joyous night, when the whole castle liad been 
in a blaze, 

** With pomp, and ftps^ and reyelry— 
With mask and antique pageaintry,* 

when old and young had opened their hearts to pleasure, 
and were full of the praises and happiness of the heiress 
of Mowbray, — the heiress herself felt an unusual heavi- 
ness about ^her heart. It prevented her rest long after 
lier friend the marchioness had kissed her for the night, 
and wished her repose. 

But the world, which had so long occupied her, at 
length shut out, her reflective habit returned, with per- 
haps double force from contrast, and the excitement and 
tension of her Serves during an eventful day gave ws^ at 
length to a relaxation which was only increased by the 
previous exertion. Far from being able to sleep, all that 
she had seen or heard passed^te review before her ; the 
feasting, the dance, the rich displs^y, the profusion, not to 
9ay waste. Then came thu new characters she bad saeuy 
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the conyenations, the jealous aire, the struggles to shine, 
the actinjgs, the simulations, the dissimulations ! At one 
time she might have laughed at these ; at present they 
were not laughable In truth, seemingly in the midst of 
pleatiiire^ an unaccountable Tearfulness came over her 
from another cause. For she had been led by natural 
feeling, as well as education, to the purest habits of re* 
ligion; and never contemplated her own lot without 
'wondenng at the intentions as well as, the bounty of 
Providence in giving it^ Though from nature lofty 
enough upon occasion, far from being elevated into pride 
by this, she was often humbled in the thought of its un- 
certainty ; and this thought generally assailed her most, 
when she had most seemed to shine^ as now,in the favour 
of the world. 

On the present occasion every thhig had bowed down 
before her; she had enjoyed it while coursing the gay 
circle that surrounded her, in which not an eye that 
beheld but would have pronounced her pleasure unmixed. 
And so it was, as far as innocence could make it pure, 
and as far* 'as crowds of participators prevented reflec* 
tion: But, left to herself, and excitement at an end, 
her spirits fell ; she wondered what there was in her that 
could make her so favoured. Her position seemed too 
high for her desert, or the fortune of any simple ind^ 
vidual. She saw the stars of heaven through her case- 
ments : they seemed to mock what had been going for- 
ward ; to remind her, from their immensity, of her own 
littleness, and of the fragile and momentary tenure by 
which her greatnsss, smsdl as it was in the comparison, 
was held. 

A sad sort of foreboding suddenly came over her. She 
thought of Lord Cleveland as the source of future ills ; 
she thought of the uncertainties of life, of the mysteries 
of Providence, and of the precipitous downfall that often 
attends the promises of the most seemingly durable 
prosperity. 

From this she passed to even severe self-accusation 
at having been occupied the whole day by her grandeur 
and the homage of flatterers ; and taxed herself with 
ungrateful neglectof Him, who alone, and for His own pur- 
poses, had thus magnified her above her fellow-creatiures. 

Whether all this arose from the exhaustion of her 
spirits, or that there is in truth such a thing as fore- 
.boding, the instromentality of which is used by the 
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Almtcfaty ia diapiiig our actions ; or wliether, aui was prdh 
able, It was the simple reaction of a pious and modest 
mind, — this virtuous and excellent creature was de- 

gressed even to sadness on the close of that day which 
er friends as well as herself had expected would prove 
so happy. Thoughtful and, as we have said, uncomfort- 
ably prophetic, instead of lying down to rest, she con- 
tinued in reflection long after ^11 or nearly all her guests 
who had shared in her festivities had forgotten her and 
whatever cares they had of tlieir own in sleep. 

In this state she had recourse to the only thing that 
on such occasions can console a depressed heart, and 
which, in the few trials she had hitherto undergone, had 
alwavs consoled hers — a commendation of her fate to 
the favour of her Maker. Before Him, therefore, she 
humbled herself with sincere reverence ; and, imploring 
forgiveness if she had thought too highly of her own 
merits, besought Him that if it was His will to try her, 
it might not ^ beyond her strength. 

She reaped from devotion its usual reward. She grew 
more confiding, more hopeful of protection ; and though 
the morning was now beginning to break, she lay down 
at last to a refreshing sleep, having first wiped away 
some precious tears which she could not jHrevent — ^tean 
that were 

** The gntdoQs signs of sweet remorse, 
And pious awe, thst ftmred to lutve offended.** , ' 



CHAPTER XXX. 

PROVmENOI. 

Yet again, methinks. 
nnbom sorrow, ripe in fortune's womb, 
b coming towards me ; and my inward sonl 
Witb notliing tngatiLn.-^KAaBmAM*. 

hMB why should tears flow from one described so iddo-; 
oent! And how could they be excited by festivity, or a 
fair and harmless display of magnificence ? I 

Strange and unnatural, to suppose such inconsistent 
compunctions in the bosom of a young and ndble ladyi 
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on the very close of a birthnight in whiobshe badeharmed 
all eyes ! But my business is with facts ; and as Con- 
stance, at present at least, could not be sophisticated by 
a World she had s^rcely seen, I will trust to that simple 
circumstance, and her own character, for proof that I 
have recorded nothing unnatural. Who, indeed, not 
absolutely worn-out, or plunged in dissipation for a longer 
tinae than its novelty could charm — who that has .dis- 
covered the powerless realities of the pageantries of life, 
— but has felt a reaction, a want of assistance^ and a 
remorse, such as has been described 1 

The .disposition in which we left Constance was not 
merely transient ; nor were the thoughts with which she 
lay down to rest dissipated, like an evU dream, by the 
cheerfulnejis of the morning sun. 

At breakfast it was remarked that she bore the traces 
of any thing but joy ; and many of her younger guests 
wondered that a beauty, an earl's daughter, and an 
heiress could exhibit a face of seriousness. 

But, in fact, the enjoyment of the day before seemed 
now at least to have been problematical. What she had 
seen had by no means satisfied her ; for it had left her 
with no very high opinion of her species. The fashion- 
able part of her company seemed stiff, jealous, and un- 
impressive; the rustic, equally jealous, and not the more 
sincere from having less polish. 

Examining her own part in the exhibition, she could not 
divest herself of the notion, that to be the object and 
centre of a great circle, one must be, or at least seem to 
be, a great actress. This did not please; and in the 
midst of company and magnificence, she found there 
was a void in her heart, for which, as it was unexpected, 
so she could not account. It was therefore without 
regret that she saw her guests rapidly diminishing as 
the day advanced. 

Unreasonable Constance ! thus to deal with the gifts 
of the world, and not to " take the good the gods provide 
thee !" She wondered at it herself; and upon being 
rallied by the marchioness, and questioned (though 
without raillery) by Lady Eleanor, she confessed all that 
had passed in her heart the evening before ; and in par- 
ticular the little sufficiency of the apparently gay scene 
in wliich they had been engaged to supply the enjoyment 
she had expected. 

The three ladies had escaped from the Partridge 
20 
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familjTiand from the gentlemen, who were occupied with 
their politics, into the path that led to the bee-garden, 
when this confession began ; and I shall make no apology 
for presenting it to the reader, as characteristic of all 
three. 

Ladv Eleanor said she was not surprised, for she had 
herself remarked the conversation of those who had 
approached Lady Constance; ^ and whether,*^ said Lady 
JEaeanor, '* from my retired habits, or that the world is 
really changed, I found none who came up to the notions 
I had formed of fit comp anions for the mind of my 
niece," 

** And yet we must not be too fastidiouSf" said the 
marchioness ; ^' the world has many disagreeable things 
in it, men and women among them, yet, upon the whole, 
it is a good world, and the little defects that appear in 
manners and character in mixed society, where all 
character seems for a time disguised, may soften down, 
and disappear upon better acquaintance." 

**The acting of Mr. Freshville, for instance," said 
Lady Eleanor; "the folly of Sir Bertie; or, I am sorry 
to say it, the insolence of my kinswoman Lady Eliza- 
beth and her daughters." 

"Why, even of these," observed the marchioness, 
''we have only seen some faults that certainly float on 
the surface. Should we look -deeper, we might find 
some counterbalancing good. I cannot, I own, dis- 
cover much under the solemnity of Mr. Freshville f but 
Sir Bertie has, at least, great good-nature; and the 
youthful silliness of your young cousins may not pre- 
vent them hereafter from proving good wives and 
mothers." 

"Impossible!" exclaimed Lady Eleanor. "I love 
▼our good-nature, marchioness, but you have been too 
nappy in the world : the marquis and a prosperous life 
have spoiled you, and long may you continue to be so 
spoiled." 

Lady Clanellan rather smiled at her earnestness ; and 
as, like most people who have no reason to be out of 
humour with the world, she was in ffood-humouT with it, 
and had always endeavoured to infuse this spirit into her 
young pupil, she did not choose this representation to 
pass without comment; she therefore observed, " You 
will at least allow, my dear Lady Eleanor, that I have 
had no reason for misgivings in the midst of prosperity, 
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and that our dear Constance's fears, at the end of her 
fiSte may have been, as they probably were, the mere 
effect of fatigue.'* 

** It was the effect," said Constance, " of an unsatisfied 
feeling, for which I could not, and cannot now, give a 
reason, where all is seemingly so promising of satis- 
faction." 

" As if," said the marchioness, ** there being different 
lots in life, we should not pursue, or enjoy, the high as 
-^veli as the low." 

'* That is all very true and sensible," answered Lady 
£leanor; ^but the fear is, that the high lot may make us 
think too much of ourselves, and too little of the Oiver; 
though that, I am sure, will never be my dear Con- 
stance's condition." 

** I trust not," said Constance ; ** and yet the feeling I 
had was as if I was not sufficiently humble, and deserved 
to be lowered. I thought, too, as I looked fearfully at 
these proud walls, and recollected 'who I was, how much 
happeir I should be if I had a brother." 

'* In that respect, I scarcely know what to wish for 
Tou," said Lady Clanellan ; •* but leave it safely to Him 
whom you so properly invoked not to try you beyond 
your strength. Yet 1 cannot help owning, that had you 
a brother, it might save you some trials." 

" It might save me from Lord Cleveland," observed 
Constance, with a sigh ; " and on this I could not help 
brooding. I thought myself too great, and could not 
lieip repeating some of those passages which Mortimer 
is so often repeatlug. 

** * One hes^A on higta, to be buiTHi Jqwd below : 
A garien n»^. 
To be tbe aim of frery dangerous sboC* 

On the other hand, I thought, and wistfully too, of the 
passage in your favourite Walton, which we are all so 
fond of: — *I will walk the meadows, by some gliding 
stream, and there contemplate the lilies that take no 
care.' I almost wished myself one of these lilies." 

^ These are all delightful indications," said the mar- 
chioness, ** and show a disposition, the farthest in the 
world from what you dread; and uj)on the whole," added 
she, smiling, " I think you may be reconciled to your 
/ate, of being a great heiress; though I allow it is not 
^very heart that can vtand prosperity.** 
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«*Will it gire me one real friend Tasked Constance.' 

** It neitlier will, nor ought to give you one/' replied 
her aunt ; *' too happy if it do not forbid your diSstiiir 
guishing friends from flatterers." 

^ That is what I most feel, and most fear ;" answ^ered 
Constance, with much seriousness. 

**And what is to forbid," asked the marchioness, '* that 
there should be persons in your own station as estimable 
and capable of friendship, at the very least, as those 
below you : and if there are, that they should seek out 
and love one so worthy to be loved ? It is, surely^ the 
saddest; and most unjust of all mistakes, to suppose that 
the great have no feeling ; or that because they may be 
rich, they cannot be good." 

"Yet we are admonished pretty pointedly, in the 
sacred book," said Lady Eleanor, " about the'difficulty 
of the rich man. Howevej, nobody who knows you, 
marchioness, will say this is universal. Yet, let us 
confess, there are not many Lord Clanellans among* the 
peers ; and I should say fewer still like his wife amongf 
the peeresses." 

** I confess no such thing,*' said the marchioness ; '* and 
could name many an earl's daughter, the ornament as 
well as inhabitant of a castle, like our dear Constance 
here, who while they are formed to adorn a high station, 
have all the gentler virtues of a rnoderate one." 

"I am sure I will not question it," replied Lady 
Eleanor; "you will, however, at least own that pros- 
perity has a tendency to harden the heart, thoueb yo«ro 
may have escaped." 

" You will render me vain in the very worst way of 
being so," replied *he marchioness : " vain of humility, 
for if I have so escaped it has surely been from a sense 
of my own littleness." 

" The very thing," observed Constance, /* which I felt 
so home when I thought of the mask and all that was 
said upon it. I was even almost angry with Mortimer 
for his undeserved gallantry. * There seemed a voice 
whispering in my ear the folly I had been guilty of in 
Tistening to it, and the precariousness of all on which I 
had been so complimented." 

"*Twas a kind voice," said Lady Eleanor. 

"I shalfnot soon forget it," answered Constance. 

The conversation was here interrupted by their 
meeting Dr. Herbert, De Vere, and Lord Cleveland, who 
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tiad Ibeen to the dairy-hoHse in quest of the ladies; 
Ijord Cleveland declaring they ought not to submit to be 
cat off^Tom the only society that made the country 
bearable. He was about to address Constance, but saw 
something in her countenance which disclosed deeper 
subjects than those on which he wished to entertain her. 

•* Dr. Herbert," said the marchioness, *' I want your 
assistance ^against a couple of philosophers (no, I mean 
any thing but philosophers) in petticoats, who are raving 
against the world, for not being able to make us happj^ ; 
when I say it is a very pretty world, and has Us meU- 
leures dispositions possible to confer happiness, if we 
only choose to think so." 

••And yet," said Lady Eleanor, "we are only dis- 
cussing the necessity *of guarding against confidence in 
the continuation of prosperity, and the danger to the 
heart of supposing the tide will never turn." 

•• My cloth would necessarily lead me to be with you," 
said the doctor ; " but I am not so instructed as I might 
be, and you had better," added he, laughing, *• consult the 
Miss Partridge? ; for 1 mistake if they ever think about 
the tide's turning." 

•• The doctor is afraid ^f committing iiimself," said 
Lord Cleveland; *'but he is a courtier: now I, who am 
none—" 

Here Herbert and De Vere, and even the march'oness 
herself, laughed outright ; but the earl, unabashed, pro- 
ceeded, — ^* I, who am none, side with Lady ClaneUan. . 
As to the tide, we know that there is oiie in the affairs of 
men, which leads on to fortune; but, 

KImitted, all the vojage oT tbeir lift 
Is bound in sbaliows and in i ' 



This is my creed, and by this be my actions governed.'* 
** A very good creed," observed Herbert, still laughing, 
•* for all sanguine young people, Uke you and Lady Clan- 
eUan." 

" Nay," Said Cleveland, •* I am most serious ; nor did 
you ever know any cautious, mean-spirited, shopkeeping 
rascal, who calculated tides and seasons before he 
would move, successful to any extent. I do not mean 
that he might not have a grovelling sort of success, but 
he never could soar with eagle f^ht, unblencfaed and 
undazzled by the snn.^' • 
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^ There waa one Icanu/* said the doctor, growing 
■erious. 

«* Nay," cried Lord Cleveland, •* I trast you are not 
going to lecture us against ambition, for fear of melting 
our pinions.'* 

•• And why not," asked the doctor, " if you are for 
flying too high 1 The ambition I preach is reasonable, 
not ruinous. But it seems, that if a throne were vacant — '* 

" I should wish to mount if 1 could," said Cleveland. 

Lady £leanor, willing to recall the subject which wa« 
still uppermost with her, observed, " It was not ambition 
we were talking of so much as the tendency of success 
to promote a dangerous indifference towards Him who 
sent it, and the almost certainty that this indifiereiice 
would be followed with most miserable visitations.*' 

** This is indeed a serious siibject," said Herbert, ''and 
worthy this appropriate spot, where the towering- castle, 
on the one hand, frowns upon us in all the pride of power, 
while on the other this alcove presents us with a view 
of the gentlest beauty. Never were ambition and content 
so well contrasted." 

The doctor spoke truly; for the alcove was placed just 
where the sides of the brook, opening, let in a reach of 
the pebbly stream, which delighted the eye by its pla- 
cidity. The whole party consentaneously sat down to 
enjoy it. 

'' 'Tis at least a charming place to moralize in," said 
the doctor, as he seated himself; **and not the worse 
for its contrast to* the splendour of yesterday." 

** Did youthen disapprove the splendour of yesterday t" 
asked Lord Cleveland. , 

" By no means ; provided," added Herbert, cheerfully, 
** no one's head was turned by it." 

Lady Clanellan looked at Constance and smiled, and 
Constance could not help smiling too. 

"Shall I tell you a secret?" said Lady Clanellan; 
** Lady Constance here thinks she is too great, and that a 
still small voice (I suppose of her guardian sylph) wanis 
her to beware of the giddiness you have mentioned." 

•* It would be good for us all," answered Herbert, *'i( 
we had such voices always attendant upon us. But what 
really was your question?" 

"We had scarcely agreed upon it," answered Lady 
Eleanor; "but I would ask for myself, what it is that 
creates ths sometimes unaccountable feeling of distress 
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and danger, the fearful misgiving which a good mind 
* feels (for I believe it is chiefly a good mind that feels it)« 
when our lot is cast so high tttat every thing seems to 
proeper. M^y it, or not, be the inmiediate interposition 
of Heaven 1" 

^' I see no reason against it,'' replied the divine, *' not 
is the whole scheme of Providence, as the moral governor 
of the world, other than such imperceptible inteipost- 
Cion. 1 will own to you, too, that a long course of pros- 
-perity seems the very state -to call for it, and to predict 
reverses in the nat«ae of punishment if you neglect it.— » 
I say imperceptible, because you must aJways take care, 
in regard to interposition, not to fall into the visionary 
error of supposing that Providence manifests itself to you 
perceptibly. Leave that to the beaut i ful images of poetry." 
'* How then are we to ki\ow ?" asked Lady Clanellan. 
** By the effects," answered Herbert. " We pray in 
the church for the inspiration of a holy spirit ;. we pray 
for it in the closet ; the effects are felt in our conduct ; 
auiid the proofs we have of an ever- watchful Providence, 
together with the certainty of our own failings, support 
the notion, that if w^ feel these effects it arises from the 
goodness of Heaven, and cannot spring from the weak«- 
ness of man." 

'^ A beautiful theory," said Lady Clanellan. 
'* I wish it were as demonstrable as beautiful," ob- 
served Lord Cleveland: ''but re^y 1 could not have 
expected this would be a subject for ladies who are so 
entirely at the head of good company. Surely, ' it is but 
the lees and settlings of a melancholy blood.' Yet that 
the blood of a marchioness, still more of the Queen of 
Arcadia, should' be melancholy, moves my wonder." 

Constance blushed, and De Vere, feeUng for her, ob- 
served, with some emphasis, that the subject was too 
deep, as well as too important, to be ridiculed. 

^ Believe me," returned Cleveland, seeing displeasure 
in Constance's eye, '* I am the last man in the world to 
ridicule such a subject. I wish I could side with the 
doctor ; but though he talks of fearing prosperity as if it 
were an evil, and of reverses as if they were meant for 
pQnishment,the whole course of the world contradicts hiniu 
For it is full of instances of success, well followed up, 
and never failing, except from the failure of nerves in 
,lhose who throw away their good fortune by being afraid 
to pursue it. On the other hand, how uniform are. the 



Instances of ill luck in certain poor humble devils, who 
(do what they will) seem born ijever to prosper. VITon- 
oer not, therefore, if I am a worshipper of fortune^* and 
think to doubt would be to affront her. What says vouth 
to this r added the earl : " what thinks De Vera V^ 

** That I have not presumption enough to agree with 
you," answered De Vere. 

*' All this,** observed Herbert,*' depends upon a san^ine 
temperament, which, with submission, takes upon trust 
what it does not like to examine. Yet even gamesters^ 
who hold it a law to pursue a run of luck, sdways lay 
their account with seeing it change. But our subject, as 
I understand it from these ladies, lies far deeper than 
the view your lordship has chosen to take of if 

'*Far deeper, indeed," said Lady Eleanor; and the 
gestures of Constance showed she approved of the ob- 
servation, though she said not a word. 

**I know," observed Cleveland, "what fine theories 
may be, and are, spun out of this ; but I have always 
thought them the visions of enthusiasts, in other words, 
of madmen." 

" Is every one, then," replied Herbert, with a searching 
look, **^ mad, in your lordship^s opinion, who believes in 
the government of Heaven ?" 

Lord Cleveland did not like the question, especially as 
he saw he was keenly examined by the elder ladies, and 
that Constance, though her looks were not bent upon him, 
was silently most observant. De Vere, too, was about 
to interpose a question, but thinking it would disconcert 
Cleveland still more, perhaps lower him with Constance, 
he abstained, from motives for which Lord Cleveland, 
, had he been in his place, would have tliought him the 
greatest blockhead in the world. 

Recovering himself a little, the gallant lord answered, 
" I am not so much my own enemy, in such a time and 
place, and with such company, as to throw away a pre- 
cious hour in what would prove at best a dry controversy. 
Besides, though ray antagonist is a philosopher of the 
court, he is also a divine ; and what could I expect tmm 
so great a doctor, but to be tossed on the horns of some 
shocking dilemma. I will, however, just remark, that 
though there are a thousand amusing stories of interpo- 
sition by dreams and ghosts, and other fancies, no on^ of 
any monde believes in them, and as little does histoiy 
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f^onfinn the pereeptible interference of which we are 
speaking." 

*♦ Perceptible interference," replied the divine, "is not, 
and indeed I have taken pains to premise, cannot be the 
question. For such interference would be a miracle, and 
miracles are over. But second causes are very different ; 
and these feelings may all arise out of second causes. — 
How these can be disposed so as to produce the events 
of the world, and even the operations of our mind, is a 
point so difficult to ascertain, that careless men give it 
up; worldly men, who see nothing but second causes, 
laugh at it ; in courts, where one great human creature 
seems a^rst cause, few are acquainted with it ; in crowds 
no one has leisure to feel it. But, sooner or later, it 
comes home, In the dead of the night, in the retirement 
of the closet, in one's garden, or such a place as this, 
(particularly when alone), be assured the 'still small 
voice' we speak of makes itself heard." 

Constance was peculiarly please^, nor liked the earl 
for interrupting the divine by asking him with a lurking 
sneer if he had ever heard this voice ? 

** To say I have heard it speaking in language,^ an- 
swered the president, " or, like Lord Herbert, who when 
writing against revelation by miracles, asserts the greatest 
of miracles in his own person,* to say 1 have in any man- 
ner experienced a direct interposition, would, perhaps, 
induce your lordship to rank me among the gentry you 
mentioned just now — enthusiaKU and madmen. But ihis 
I can say (all philosopher of the court as you have called 
me), that there have been moments of abstraction from 
the court, and every thing else but the contemplation of 
the Almighty in his providence, in which I have been 
fearfully impressed with his mysteries, and have been 
any thing but confident of myself." 

•* And what was the result ?" asked Lord Cleveland. 
".Always to do me good, for it always humbled me,** 
replied the doctor ; *' and then my fears subsided, and con- 
fidence returned." 
The answer pleased Constance. 
"To say the best of it," observed Lord Cleveland, 
"this was a mere private feeling, and proves little or 
nothing." 

** It proves what we are talking of, as well as it will 

* See his most extraordinary account of music sent firom lieaTen, when bt 
asked a sign to direct him in his design of pabUahing his book, De Veiltata. 
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admit of proofs,** said the doctor. ^ The time, as I ob- 
served, is over, when visible interposition was the con- 
descending mode of directing the world ; for, unhappily 
for us, there is now 

*< *No more of talk when God or angel gaest 
With man, aa with hia fkiend familiar, used 
To ait indulgent.*" 

** That must indeed have been a happy time," said De 
Yere; and to that sentiment his cousin, by her looks, 
evidently responded. 

** Instead of poetry give me facts,** said Cleveland. 
•* What does history say to it !** 

"Will you believe history if I tell you?'* asked the 
divine. 

** I will not believe Livy's silly stories of voices in the 
air, any more than my Lord Clarendon, with his sleeping 
dream about the Duke of Buckingham, or his waking one 
of Lord Brooke, at Litchfield." 

** You wish to touch me home,** said the doctor, •*in 
. mentioning the last. But setting aside my partiality for 
' my favourite cathedral, if you ask me sesiously to say 
what I think, I am not one of those enlightened persons, 
like your lordship, who have so settled the matter as not 
to consider the circumstances of Lord Brooke*s death as 
peculiarly awful." 

•* I have never gone by the spot where he fell,** said De 
Yere, who had been most attentive to this part of the con- 
versation, "without feeling it so; nor can I laugh at 
Clarendon for appearing to favour the notion (he does no 
more) that this death was an absolute and immediate 
judgment.'* 

*' That such a mind as yours," cried Cleveland, " should 
think so ! But I will refer you to a far better confutation 
than mine of so ridiculous a legend ;'* and he took a letter 
from his pocket-book, which he had just received fronti a 
man of high fashion, and some research in the olden 
literature of the country, though of little depth as a real 
philosopher, which he was even then affecting to be. He 
was a correspondent of Cleveland's on these subjects, on 
which they much agreed ; but Herbert, who perfectly knew 
his shallowness, at the same time that he admitted his 
agreeable wit, observed instantly, on hearing his name, 
" He will make it ridiculous if he can, for he lives but tt> 
^^dicule a}l that is serious. Barring his wit, howevefi 
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which is delightful, his reasoning is in general as shallow 
as his presumption is offensive." 

** The cleverest man of the age," replied Cleveland. 
•* At an epigram if you will," said Herbert ; " but at a 
truth, no conjurer. Let us first see what is Clarendon's 
stoiy, and then hear the comment. Lord Brooke, per- 
haps a sincere and, as it should seem, a pious man, had 
resolved to storm the Close at Litchfield, which held for 
Charles. A little doubtful, it would appear, of the law- 
fulness of his cause (he should have thought of that before 
he commenced rebel), he knelt down before the assault 
began, and prayed, if the cause he had engaged in was 
not just, that he might be cut off. Soon afterward he 
was shot. Now what does your cleverest man of the 
age say to this 1" 

** Why, he asks," replied Cleveland, " * Does the Ruler 
of the universe inflict sudden destruction, as the way to 
^ set right a conscientious man /" "* 

" And is this all?" said Herbert. "If it is, and it be 
witty, most unfortunately for the wit. Lord Brooke had 
not prayed to be set right, but to be * cut off' if wrong. 
So far, therefore, the wit depends upon 2l false statement ; ^ 
for his real prayer was complied with. But even without 
this, could there be no other reason for his death than 
what concerned Lord Brooke? The notoriety of the 
prayer, and its issue, made it of the last importance to 
those who witnessed the facts. To them, opinion Tsrot 
set right, as far as such an example could set it right ; 
and hence the argument against interposition, on account 
of absurdity, falls to absolute nothing." 

** Doctor," said Lady Eleanor, " I thank you for having 
cleared up this matter, against the scofiing of this fine 
gentleman, who, with all his point and high breeding, 
never was a favourite of mine." 

Lady Clanellan and De Vere joined in these thanks, 
and Constance looked them. ' 

" My poor friend !" exclaimed Lord Cleveland. ** But 
he is a whig, and I donH care for him. Nay, you have 
only kindled me more to hear a little histoiy in support 
of your theory." 

** I have no theory," returned the doctor : " I only have 
held that prosperity is an instrument in the hands of the 
Most Hign, to try the piety and virtue of those who may 

* " Royal and Noble Authors."— Art. Brooke. ^ « \^ 
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be laid most low; that according as it is borne, reverse 
and punishment follow, and that this is the very simple 
course of a government by Providence." 

•* But J want examples,'' said Lord Cleveland. 

** Surely your memory must be full of them," answered 
Herbert. •'In ancient Rome, even the very triumphs 
(when, if at any time, the principle might be forgotten) 
provided for its perpetuation. For there was this moral 
always to be gathered, in the midst of what outraged ail 
morality — a triumph— that in the very car of victory, 
the general was attended by a sort of remembrancer, 
whose business was to remind him of the uncertainties 
of greatness, and the possibility of reverse*'^ 

^ Yet the term felix may be applied to many a persou 
in history," observed the earl, " who seemed never to 
think of reverse — " 

^ Until it came,** answered the president : ^ the term 
was particularly applied by Cicero to Pompey, as recom- 
menaatory of him to a great command — ^yet who so 
miserable in the endl" 

** What think you of Syllal" asked Lord Cleveland. 

" What do you of Marius ?" answered the doctor. •* But 
even as to Sylla, whose good fortune was by heathenish 
blindness imputed as a crime to the gods, I would gladly 
have foregone all the heathenish happiness of his epitaph,* 
to have escaped the horror of his death.f There is 
another example — ^" 

" Have a care,*' cried Cleveland, " for we are getting 
into pedantry." 

*^ Well, and I am by profession a pedant," said the doc- 
tor ; ••so the ladies will only think I am in my vocation." 

*• Pedantry or not," said Lady Clanellan, " the ladies, 
I assure you, will, think they have a right to illustrations 
of a subject that interests them, as well as the gentlemen." 

•• Well, then, I mean Polycrates," said the doctor. "I 
love his history, not so much for himself as for the dif- 
ferent philosophy that governed him and his friend Ama- 
sis. * You are too fortunate,' said Amasis : * inflict some 
great mortification upon yourself, or the gods will abandon 
you.* Polycrates threw his ring into the sea, which was 
swallowed by a fish. The fish is caught, and the ring 
restored. • See what a favourite of fortune I am,' says 

* That no man had gone beyond him In doing good to his ftienda and harm 
to hia eoamies. 
t By the morhus pedieulonu. 
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PolTcratcs. * I rehounce yoa for it,* writes Amasis ; • you 
will be ruined.' Poiycrates became hardened with pros- 
perity, and was dethroned and crucified." 
Here the doctor paused. 

** With my leave," said Lady Eleanor, " no one shall 
ever call you pedantic but yourself. These examples are 
full of interest, and will make us think for a week." 

" Your Bibles," returned the divine, " (for I really be- 
lieve you are not ashamed of your Bibles) would do it 
much better; and though, 1 dare say, I run a risk (looking 
at Lord Cleveland) of not being thought o( proper monde^ 
yet as a ptoor parson may by just a possibility be forgiven 
for quoting the Bible, I would venture to remind you of a 
great man called Nebuchadnezzar." 

*' Oh, let us have him by all means," cried Lord Cleve- 
land. 

'* It will do all over-confident people good," replied Her- 
bert ; •* yet it is all comprised in two little verses. 

'* *' The king spake and said, Is not this great Babylon, 
that I have built for the house of the Icingdom, liy the 
might ofmywywer and the honour of my mofjesty? 

" ^ While ttie word was in the king's mouth, there fell 
a voice from heaven, saying, O ! King Nebuchadnezzar, 
to thee it is spoken, thy kingdom is departed from thee.' " 
The party were silent for some time after the doctor 
had ended. For in fact his example, and his manner of 
reciting it, had impressed them with something like awe. 
" It is a memorable lesson," said Lady Clanellan, with 
great seriousness, " and I am almost ashamed to have 
treated Lady Constance's fear with so much heedless- 
ness." 

** There is another example still," proceeded Herbert, 
" which, though only found in the effusions of poetry, is 
yet so natural, so approaching to the realities of life, and 
so beautifully painted, that I own 1 have often dwelt upon 
it with a pleasure and awfulness conjoined, that gei^rally 
overcame me." 

The whole party looked eager with inquiry. 
** It is of Eve," continued the divine; " poor, weak, bi^t 
well-intentioned, though overweem'ng Eve! Who can 
peruse that anxious portrait of li«r, falling into the jaws 
of condemnation and death, in the very moment of her 
proudest confidence,— who, that has loved her before, for 
her thousand graces, yet sees her cut off in the midst of 
happiness, but must, as a mere moralizer, feel himself 
VoL.1.— L 



plunged in distreMi But who that reads this ia the 
uurotuble aong that records it, and is not moved to the 
quick by the pathos of the language and the fearfukiess 
of the example 1" Here Herbert seemed rapt, aod then. 
broke out with Hues ^hich affected his hearers almost as 
much as they did himself. 

•'Oh! m«eb-46e8it*d, ni«ch-(UIinf, lia|>reOT Bve^ 
Oi^ thy prMfim'd retom— event pirverae ! 
Thou nerer, thm tbst hour. In Piradtoe 
Foand'Ht either sweet repast, m* soand repose} 
Socb tmbiisli, bid siuong sweet flow*n and abade^ 
Waited, with bcllisb rancour imnrdneiit. 
To lnt«riDept thy way and send tbee back 
DeapoU'd of Innooeoee-^f fluUi--or bliss?' 

The subject^ the bingttage, and the manner ifi which this 
was repeated here got the better both of the speaker and 
his audience^ Constance^ whom they peculiarly affected, 
from thinking of her impressions the eveniftg before, was 
moved even to tears ; De Yere's heart recoiled within 
him; aod even the earl reddened^ from his better feelings 
having suddenly mastered him^ 

But though even he felt much the force of sympathy, 
it too much resembled weakness in his mind for him not 
to inake an effort to check it. He did himself little good, 
however, with the natural and unsophisticated Constance, 
when, repressing his feelings^ he observed, " Your poetry, 
my dear doctor, is beautiful; but your reasoning upon adl 
your examples goes no farther than mere conjecture." 

** Conjecture T exclaimed Herbert. •* Is it really no 
more, that there is a Power, invisible indeed, but certain, 
who at this moment sees and hears us V* 

•* We are going too deep," said Lord Cleveland. 

•* You did not think so when you hazarded your obser- 
vation ; for, to come to the conclusion that what we have 
been speaking of is nothing but conjecture, you must 
havQigone to the very bottom of the subject, and at least 
settled that our opinion is not capable of proof.** 

The earl hesitated. 

•• Lord Cleveland,** said De Vere, •* you cannot answer 
this.** 

A short silence ensued. 

"Come,** proceeded Herbert; "what would you say, 
if, wherever you turned, whatever you were doing, 
whatever thinking, in public or private, with a confiden- 
tial friend telling your secrets, or alone planning them 
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(but especially the latter),— if, I say, you actually saw 
ao eye perpetually fixed upon you, from whose watch- 
ing, though you strove ever so much, you could never 
escape 1" 

** The supposition is awful enough," answered Cleve- 
land ; a sentiment which the whole company echoed. 

•• And even if you closed your own eye to avoid it,** 
continued the doctor, ^* you found that to get rid of it 
was impossible; that it still stared at you, entered your 
very brain, and into the region of thought itself." 

" I beseech you come to your conclusion," cried Cleve- 
land ; '^ for I donH like the supposition at all, though it is 
merely visionary." 

** Well, then," said the divine, " would you hold that 
such an eye did not demonstrate that there was person- 
ality somewhere (though you could not see the rest of 
it), to which the eye belonged, and which personality was 
ever near you 1 Would it, I say, only be conjecture that 
there was' such personality, though all but the eye were 
invisible 1" 

** If the supposition were true," answered Cleveland, 
" I would admit the consequence." 

" There is such an eye," observed Herbert. 
" Yes !" replied Cleveland, trying tp be gay; " but only 
fn the Book of Common Prayer. For I now remember 
it in a picture at the beginning of the service of the fifth 
of November; and it interested me much, as a child, 
because it was drawn with rays issuing out of it, which 
discovered the gunpowder plot. But I was a child, and 
only as a child Jiked and believed it, as other children 
did." 

^*Yet the children were right," replied the divine, 
** though they might mistake the process of their belief. 
When grown to men, from seeing their mistake as to this 
process, and that there is no such real eye visible to their 
own, they begin to doubt, or feel hard of belief— as soms 
timorous people are valiant after the disappearance of a 
ghost. Nevertheless, the children's is the true account. 
And 1 would again ask, if this does not lead to something 
far deeper than conjecture 1" 

The conviction of the company left Herbert without 
^n answer. 

" 1 ajlow, however," continued the president, ** it is not 
common to have these impressions. The soul must be 
attuned to them in something like abstraction from the 
h9 
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bnaness and struggles of the world. In crowds we are 
too much interrupted; in the race of self-interest we are 
too much perverted; in camps we are struggling for 
life and death; in courts we see none but the eye of a 
human sovereign, (^fevertheless, the Divine eye is 
always upon us, and while we least think of it, is noting 
ail, and, whatever we may think, be assured, will remem- 
ber all." 

Lord Cleveland tried to laugh off the seriousness which 
this occasioned ; and after a few light speeches, which 
did him no good with Constance, observed with raillery, 
if not with something like a sneer, that no doubt the 
divine, who seemed to know so much about it, must, in 
his secret communings with supernatural power, have 
seen this eye. 

" To say I have seen it visible to sense,** replied Her- 
bert, " would not only mock the truth, but my own sup- 
position, which was, that there was no such object 
operating upon material organs. But these communings 
are not the less real for all that." 

"And you have experienced theml" 

" I have ; and (laugh as you please) have always felt 
the better for them." 

"Perhaps you have heard voices too?" 

"I have." 

" Sounding in your ear ?" 

" In the ear, — no !" 

" In the heart ?" 

"Yes! — Nor is there any one, I believe, so sophisti- 
cated by bad habits, or corroded by worldliness, as not, 
at one time or other, to have heard the voice of his 
Maker, in that Maker's inimitable works. It is not the 
less real because we know not how it produces its 
effects. In this respect, it is like the music of enchant- 
ment, which all of you may have admired in the song 
of that divine man who so well describes it ; — ^music 
which seems 

<*< To breathe 
^ AbiMre, about, or underneath, 

Sent by some spirit to mortals* good, 
Or the unseen genius of the wood.' " 

He ceased, and all the party were silent for some 
imnutes. The ideas with which he concluded sank deep 
into their hearts, and still fascinated their attention. In 
fact, all were afraid to lose, by interrupting him, whatever 
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further he might have to say; — and for a while they were 
lost in mental abstraction. 

At length, the president having finally concluded, he 

received the warm thanks of his little audience for the 

eattsfaction he had afforded them. Constance alone was 

eilent? for her feelings were too deep for utterance: but 

her looks showed that the obligation was not the less felt 

because unexpressed; and when they proceeded with 

their walk, she found herself, uninvited, putting her arm 

within Herbert's, in a manner so frank, and at the same 

time so modest, that while it delighted the person whom 

she so distinguished, it appeared to please almost all the 

rest of the party. She gained by it with De Vere, as we 

hope she will with the reader. For among all the traits . 

of a young and naive girl, we know none so pleasing as 

the pleasure she sometimes feels (and shows she feels) in 

a familiar and sanctioned intercourse with a man much 

her senior, to whose wisdom she defers, and on whose 

kindness she rehes. In this instance, Constance's long 

acquaintance with Herbert, who had known her from a 

child, her respect for him, and the obligation he had just 

seemed to confer upon her, in satisfying her heart on 

points vital to its happiness, seemed to make this plear 

sure doubly natural ; and her manner of showing it (fresh 

and charming as her youth) interested all who saw it, 

and above all, De Yere. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

A MORTIFIED MAS OF QUALITY. 

TniBt me, T am exceeding weary. 

Is it come to that 1 I had tbought wearlneas dnnt not have attacked one of 
•o high blood. Bhak8fka.rb. 

Lord Cleveland was not of a temper, any more than 
of habits, to be satisfied with the situation in which be 
was left in the last chapter: for not only he felt he had 
made no way with Constance during the birthday, but it 
was evident that the elder ladies, who had appeared so 
moeh his friends at first, were so no longer ; and though 
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for this he would have cared little in itself, yet, as an 
indication of his position with Constance, it was ruiooiu 
to his hopes. 

*«It is strangre,^ said he to himself, *^ how fond old 
people are of interfering with young; and stranger still, 
now the young will permit it. Let us see, however, 
whether this sober, serious fair one can stand a winter 
in town." 

He then remembered his observations on the mask, 
evidently overheard by these eternal old ladies, and evi- 
dently communicated to Lady Constance, with no good 
result to the critic. The bard cousin was only in greater 
favour; and now the good doctor seemed to have given 
a finishing blow to Cleveland's morning hopes. For, 
delighted with the distinction with which his young friend 
treated him, and being a stout and quick wadker, Herbert 
fairly carried off Constance, far before the rest of the 
party, to the dairy-house ; nor did the lightness and 
airiness of her step, or the symmetry and grace which 
the folds of her drapery, agitated by the breeze, disclosed, 
at all contribute to deaden the admiration of this once 
puissant and haughty lord of fashion, whose attention 
was thought honour by all the rest of the world. 

Left behind by the only being whom he sought as a 
companion, to arrange his feelings, as< he might, with 
persons whom he began to dislike, and almost to hate, 
his natural moroseness, when thwarted, broke out ; and 
he gave himself twenty times to the Devil, for having 
ever thought of talking divinity with a divine. The 
effects of this did not sooth him : his brow was knit ; bis 
chest swelled ; and he strove in vain to disguise a sense 
of mortification (certainly unusual with him) by hum- 
ming an opera tune. At last, finding his good breeding 
fast fading before his rising anger, he fairly turned round, 
after falling back a few paces, and without aplogy or 
excuse abandoned his company, and sought to restore 
his happiness among the political friends ho had left at 
the castle. 

And now, let those who have been used to follow this 
supposed favourite of fortune with admiring (some of 
them with envious) eyes — ^let those whose minds, as ill- 
regulated as his own, fancied him the happiest of the 
happy, because apparently the gayest of the gay—dive 
if possible into his heart, and theie gather the lesson that 
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will or will not do good to their own, by the use they 
make of it. 

Thwarted in his pride as much as in his love, and vexed 
to the quick from disappointment in both, Cleveland 
endeavoured to fill himself with contempt for the softer 
passion, as unworthy the aspirations of a man bom for 
power. In particular, he endeavoured to lash himself 
into resentment against the soft and pure creature who 
had, but an hour before, been the object of his most 
fervent admiration. 

In this last attempt he completely failed. It is true, 
he w^as indignant at finding his high-sounding name, 
which had been accustomed to give the law both to nien 
and to women, utterly disregarded; and the offender 
seemed guilty of little less than treason against the 
majesty of his reputation. Secretly, therefore, he medi- 
tated severe retaliation, both upon her and De Vere, of 
whom he had become cruelly jealous. But the traitress 
herself, and all that belonged to her, by which we mean 
the beautiful train of graces and virtues which every 
where followed her, had got so deeply into his breast, 
that no resolve, however proud — no feeling, however 
indignant — could displace her. Thus, like the giant 
Polypheme, he felt himself endowed with a strength 
which, as such, nothing could resist ; but which, under 
his fatal abuse of it, could only terrify and disgust, not 
win, the heart he coveted. Like the same giant, he strug- 
gled in vain to quell the rage which tore him, by ponder- 
ing mischief which might gratify his revenge, but which 
eould not cure his love. 

It was as a mere momenta^ diversion that he sought 
out his political friends, who were all in close divan at 
the castle when he joined them ; but though he saw them 
in raised and elated spirits, liis own, to their surprise, 
were disturbed and sour; and he was in no humour 
to give them the lights or the hope they expected 
from Mm. 

It is a maxim of La Rochefoneault^ *' Qu^on passe sou- 
vent de f amour a VamhUion^ mats on ne revient gvhres de 
Vamhition a, V amour f^ and La Rochefoucault thought at 
least that he knew something of the heart But his own 
Henri IV. might have taught him differently; for while 
Henri was perhaps the most ambitious monarch in 
Europe, he was at the same time the most ardent lover. 
Neither Henri Quatre nor Lord Cleveland passed from 
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love to ambition, by way of curing^ the one by the otherr 
In the souls of both, each passion reigned triumphant, 
and in the earl we have described them as holcfing' a 
divided empire. Hence, though, as we have stated, he 
sought in politics a diversion from the mortifications of 
the morning, he was surprised himself at the little vigour 
he felt in entering into the reasons for instant departuine 
which Lord Mowbray and Eustace set before him, founded 
upon very important letters from town. Nevertheless, 
by degrees the discussions interested him, and compared 
with ms immediate struggle, 

** With a pleasing aoroeiy eonld ebarm 
Pain for a while or angnish." 

That struggle, however, coloured all his deliberations 
on the question of Lord Oldcastle's requisitions : could 
his going have mortified Constance he would instantly 
have set out; but as he felt, with a sigh of affronted 
pride, that it would be just the most pleasing thing in 
Uie world to her, he wished, and almost resolved, to stay. 
He listened, however, to all that was urged (cogently 
enough) by Lord Oldcastle^s letters, as well as by Eus- 
tace, to induce him not to be a moment out of the king's 
sight; or even, if possible, one yard from his elbow, 
until something was decided on the future ministry. 

** And yet," said Cleveland, " I see no reason for leav- 
ing the castle at present. The lion is not dead, though 
he may sleep ; and I have a royal s^ipport in my pocket ; a 
support which must bear down every thing that opposes." 

" You have not Mr. Wentworth's support," said the 
oung Eustace, who spoke con amore the sentiments of 
lis father ; '* and no one can tell the result of his in- 
fluence." 

" Personally he has none," said Lord Cleveland. 

** On the contrary," returned Eustace, •* in my father's 
own language, all the influence he has is personal. Like 
the minister himself, his power depends upon his abili- 
ties alone, and great have they made him. Should his 
continuance or promotion, therefore, be made a stipula- 
tion in the closet, who would oppose it ]" 

"That would I," replied Cleveland, warminff ; "par- 
ticularly if his promotion were in question, though a 
question which I do not understand can ever be made." 

" It is said," observed Eustace, " he has given out that 
he will be all or nothing." 
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^ Then shall he be nothing,'* replied the haughty noble* 
man, growing warmer and warmer. 

Lord Mowbray was uneasy, and observed, how de- 
voutly it were to be wished that Mr. Wentworth and 
Lord Oldcastle could be brought to act together, for that 
till that was done, he feared no ministry could be con- 
sidered on a safe and lasting foimdation. 

This was a phrase Lord Mowbray was peculiarly fond 
of, and denoted always in his mind that state of things 
ivhich he considered as equal to the millennium itself in 
this world, and for which lie possibly would have com- 
muted many of his chances of happiness in the next. 
As the question, however, was of immense consequence, 
and in that nice and difficult state with which Lord Mow- 
bray's powers were not precisely calculated to deal, he 
asked leave to call in Mr. Clayton to the council, as a 
prudent and confidential young man. 

This met with a decided negative on the part of Cleve- 
land, and a threat to break off sdl connexion with 'Lord 
Mowbray, if he did not solemnly pledge himself hence- 
forward to have neither eyes, nor ears, nor speech, ex* 
cept as he. Lord Cleveland, should permit; a pledge 
which the descendant of the Mowbrays hesitated not a 
moment to give. The result was, that the political trio 
should leave the castle the next day, to provide, as they 
said, for the exigences of the state, which might be en- 
dangered if their rival had time to strengthen himself in 
Cleveland's absence. 

Constance was allowed the choice of establishing her- 
self for the winter in town (for in those days October 
was ignorantly thought the beginning of winter), or to 
remain with her aunt at the castle. Clayton of course 
was te accompany his patron ; but De Yere being men- 
tioned, a most determined interdict by the all-powerful 
minister-expectant was put upon any attempt of his 
uncle to incorporate him in the party. Lord Mowbray, 
to give him his due, was certainly not entirely at his 
ease upon this. It was even said that he looked discon- 
tented, and twice essayed to speak, but this was never 
proved. Lord Eustace, in a better spirit, combated this 
resolution, as far as a young candidate for power, and 
determined party man, dared combat any thing with a 
person who, he thought, was to be the future disposer of 
his fortune. But Cleveland said he was sick of the very 
name of De Yere ; that he was calculated for nothing 
L3 
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but a sour rebel ; that there were methodists in politics 
SLB well as in religion ; that he was one of them, and 
would betray, if not ruin, any party to which he might 
belong. 

Eustace reddened, and his heart felt one or two 
quicker pulses in it at this disparagement of his friend ; 
nor perhaps. did he quite- give Lord Cleveland credit for 
being actuated on this occasion solely by solicitude for the 
common cause. Eustace had, indeed, from nature, much 
of the honest feelings of his age, nor were they yet can- 
kered with the great passion so far as to make it easy 
for him to listen quietly to the opinion that coolly 
attempted to destroy a friend's character, and consign 
his hopes for ever to ruin. He therefore, though with 
some hesitation, ventured* a sort of remonstrance with 
the earl, upon a treatment so unexpected, of a man who* 
from his reputation and independent vote, to say nothing 
of his connexions, might prove a grace to the party. 

But Cleveland knew his man ; and after giving him, 
therefore, due credit for his fidelity, calmly asked him if 
he was prepared to ple^ for a connexion with a person 
who bad jdeclared to himself he would belong to no party* 

Eustace quoted a maxim of his father, that the true 
way to deal with such men, if they were worth having, 
was to enlist them into office, though the appointment 
were ever so small. ' 

In reply, Cleveland desired to know if he would enlist 
one who favoured the enemy 1 and then informed him 
of De Vere's acknowledged predilection for Wentworth. 
He did not add to the information De Verb's unhesitating 
refusal, not many, hours before, to accept a great post, 
the moment he heard that Eustace had claims upon it. 
The party feeling of the aspiring Eustace was therefore 
kindled ; and in the true legitimate spirit of that feeling, 
he Instantly gave up his friend, without scruple and 
almost without regret. 

And is it so in the noble career of ambition ? And is 
it thus that a young bosom of five-and-twenty, open, 
warm, and alive to all generosity pf sentiment in other 
respects, can close upon an early affection, fidelity to 
which is the very characteristic of its age ? 

AU this ? Ay, more ! For while it lasts, in the whole 
range of mentaJ poison, nothing corrodes like party spirit, 
It seems, by some demoniacal magic, to change our very 
Jt>^iog; inflames the life-blood itself, an4 peq^^m^eQ \}\§ 
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wholesome system of the patient, who knows not hkn^ 
self while under its influence. 

It was this, no doubt, which caused that havoc in the 
heart and understanding of a man who, had he lived in 
g^entler times^ was made for all the gentler virtues ; but 
who, in a time of terror, became ferocious and strange 
to his nature^ from the influence of this dreadful spirit* 
Startle not, reader, when we pronounce the name of 
"WiUiam Russel. Formed for all the grace* of private 
life, and full of a high sense of public duty, his amiable 
and patriotic character was imbued with the brutality 
of a savage, through the fatal feeling we are describing ; 
and the man who loves hinl for his goodness, and re- 
spects him for his sincerity, starts from him with horror, 
when he contemplates him under the goadings of this 
feeling, not only pursuing an innocent old nvan to death, 
but denying, without a colour of reason, the pnower of the 
crown to soften the manner of that death into a mere 
deprivation of life, instead' of inflicting it by the most 
horrible torments. 

To a power of causing such shocking -transformations, 
to such, poison of the mind, may we not apply what was 
once so energetically applied to a real poison of the body- 
** Oh I thou invisible spirit of wine, if thou hast no name 
to be known by, letVcall thee DeviU"* 

De Vere being given up, the earl, triumphant in his 
measures, broke up his little council, and felt already 
the temporary consolation of a ruined mind, in having, 
as he thought, made one step, at least, towards his re- 
venge. Ii\ this temper, on quitting his associates, be 

* Take a Hulder, bat scarcely less iffilstrative instance, in Fnlten^, wbo 
80 bated his opponents in the ministry that he could not bear them to do good. 
Writing to Swift, he wishes they would provide fbr him. " And yet," says 
he. " methinks, now I dbnsider it, and reflect who they are, / should be sorry 
they had the merit (^ doing so right a thing. As well as I wish you, I would 
rather not have you provided for, than provided for by people I dont lifce." 
Swift must have been very much obliged to Mm, and in truth it^aa a very 
Christian-like spirit ! But what says Swift himself, writin^n all the dignity 
of tiistory, or at least of a prefhce to a history which was to astonish amd en- 
lighten the world. " I flreely confess it appeared rucessary as tvell as natural 
upon such a mighty change, that those who were to be in power upon the 
succession, and resolved to act in every point by a direct contrary system of 
pcrfities, should load their predecessors with as* much infamy as the most 
inveterate malice a^ envy could suggest, or the most stupid ignorance and 
credulity in the underlingH could swallow."— Frcf. to Four Last Years of 
Queen Anne. 

Happier time present ! when a sense of justice seems to temper the most 
violent party feeling: and violence itself shows its spirit in fair open conflict ; 
while private ebullitions ef envy, much more of malignity, are thought ua« ' 
gentlemanly. 
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fell in with Clayton, exactly as Clayton, who had waiehed 
his motions, designed he should fall in with him. 

Though in many points the characters of these worthies 
were as opposite aslight and darkness, there were some in 
which ttiey were disposed to be allied. Each had a spiiitof 
intrigue, and neither was restrained in his intrigues by any 
very nice sense of honour, gratitude, or delicacy. Ax this 
moment, though from different motives, each was actuated 
by views not very favourable to the interests of De Veic 
The hostility of the earl Was derived from Jealousy, and 
a desire of vengeance, both against him and Constance. 
Clayton was jealous and revengefuf too, but his political 
views having swallowed up his jealousy with his Icrve, 
which he saw wad hopeless, he cared not for revenge, 
except as his views of advancement were combined with 
it. The penetration of Cleveland had discovered many 
of these views, and his own intrigues in the De Yere 
borough had enabled him |o detail many of Clayton's 
projects there. It was convenient to the Lord Cleveland 
to turn all this to account, and as convenient to Mr. 
Clayton to allow himself to be so turned. The one 
satisfied his vengeance, the other his interest. When 
they met, therefore, the train was laid. ' 

The earl opened first ; and knowing Clayton's passion 
for familiarity with the great, took him by his weak 
point, by telling him he was the very man he wanted to 
see. He then walked i^im off to a distant part of the 
park, observing he had much to say to him of a confi- 
dential nature ; that he was a rising fellow, and had 
many useful talents, discretion, and tact; with many 
other cajoleries of the sajme intoxicating nature. 

Had Cleveland been any thing but a peer, and a king^s 
favourite, Clayton would have instantly suspected this 
flattery. As it was, his propensity t(f the confidence of 
high personages blinded him into the most soothing 
notionsr of Jiis own self-consequence, and he felt a sort 
of elysiura at the praises of a man whose sincerity he 
had too often heard questioned, not to question it himself. 

Perhaps the reader would not wish to see unfolded all 
that passed at this conference ; in which, however, it 
would not be unamusing to detect the skill with which 
each party endeavoured to sound the other in their 
respective objects ; — Cleveland, to ascertain how far he 
could make Clayton instrumental, either by working on 
Lord Mowbray, or the parties themselves, in separating 
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Be Vere and Constance ; Clayton, to gather more exactly 
ih&n he had hitherto done what was passing in regard 
to the expected change in politics. 

But Cleveland's was the master-mind ; and, without 
disclosing more than was necessary of his political se-^ 
CTet, he sncceeded, as he had often done with others, in 
fixing Clayton in all his views. The feeling, indeed, of 
the parvenu towards Constance had long been turning 
to ffislike, from the slights he had met with ; and to- 
wards De Vere he had just that sort of indefinable ill- 
will which conscious inferiority of character, and an 
uneasy sense of obligation, always give to a mind in- 
capable of any sentiment but that of self. 



CHAPTER XXXIL 



DISSIPATION. 



She^s a most triumphant lady, if report be square with her. 

SHAKSFKARrr 

It was not long before the seeds sown by Lord Cleve-' 
land began to sprout, if not to fructify. Transplanteti 
from the simple pleasures of her Arcadian reign to pre- 
side in the less sequestered but more brilliant circles of 
artificial life, Constance was now the companion of her 
father in London. That is to say, they met (though 
not. always) at breakfast ; generally (but by no means 
always) at dinner ; and at great dinners, of which Lord 
Mowbray gave not a few, she did the honours (for at 
that epoch ladies did do the honours of their own tables) 
with admirable grace. She was, of course, surrounded 
by the beaU monde^ and received homage which might 
have turned a weaker head, and hardened a heart less 
modest than her own. But she could not forget the gra- 
cious feelings which had characterized those birthnight 
emotions we have lately described, and produced a frame 
of mind for which she had felt the better ever since. 

The course of a London life was little friendly to such 
feelings. She knew this, and lamented it; nor ceased 
to wonder what it jvas that rendered her mind less open 
to impressions, which she here courted too often in vain ; 
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while, removed but a hundred miles oft, they offered 
themselves spontaaeously, and were welcomed with de- 
light whenever they oiFered. Why was a town so barren, 
and woods and fields so fertile, in ideas which seemed 
to exalt and purify our nature, and bring us closer to 
nature's God 1 What was there in a walk in Grosvenor 
Square so different from a walk in the groves of Castle 
Mowbray ? What on the banks of the Thames so con- 
trasted with the banks of the Dove, that the same indi- 
vidual should not seem the same creature in the one 
place and in the other ? 

These are profound questions, affecting the thecHry of 
a life in the world, which we dare not attempt to faihiom ; 
but which, as they seem to depend upon a particular 
sort of air, we must leave to physiologists. Though, as 
humble moralizers, we might presume to give a reason 
for them too, but for the fear of those imperial and im- 
perious persons who preside at the head of fashion. 
Kow, everybody knows that fashion is confined to Lon- 
don, or, at most, to Chiswick, Roehampton, or Rich- 
mond; and these leaders of it, if one ventured to talk 
of a walk as we did just now, ^ould exclaim, with Mil- 
lamant, '* I nauseate walking, Uis a country diversion ! 
I loathe the country, and every thing that relates to it." 

Of these persons we confess our fear — while in town. 
For remove them but fifty miles, provided it be not to a 
watering-place, and, if they are not soured or deadened 
by ennui, they often tiurn out to be very amiable and 
even rational persons ; and a countess who has been a 
fine lady in the one place, has been known to prove a 
very good sort of woman in the other. 

Thus a lady of high rank and most refined education 
has been seen to mask herself in silly excUisiveness 
during a whole visit towards one of her fkther^s oldest 
friends; nor, though acquainted with him herself, has 
she vouchsafed one single word to him in London ; when 
to the same person, who did not laugh at her the less for 
it, when he has visited her in her remote chateau, she 
has been all goodness, smiles, and affiability, and has 
professed how pleasant it was to receive a visit from so 
old a friend — in the country. 

We own this is beyond us exactly to unravel ; unless, 
as has been suspected,, there is really something morbid 
in the air of a London square (for it does not rage with 
quite so much violence in the inferior streets), which 
affects the mind, as it certainly may the body; but this» 
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as we have said, we leave to the physiologists, not with- 
out feeling uneasy, and almost anxious, to think that the 
inexperienced Constance is about to be exposed to the 
alUpowerftil contagion. 

For Constance did not shut her eyes to the passing 
scene. She had a taste for elegance as well as a soul 
attuned to feeling. She was particularly sensible to 
refinement of every kind; and, perhaps, was only re- 
strained from carrying it nearly to enthitsiasm by pos- 
sessing a larger portion of good sense than almost ever 
fell to the lot of one of her age. 

Yet of that age she entered into the pleasures, and it 
must be owned largely, for they courted hA* on every 
side. Far from being restrained, she was even encour- 
aged in them by her father ; which rather surprised those 
who knew how little he cared for them himself. But 
they did not know that he had been taught by the Eail 
of Cleveland to turn even his daughter's pleasures to 
account in improving his political influence. 

" You know not," said the earl to him, " the inestima- 
ble advantage you possess in so powerful a coadjutrix. 
You may make Mowbray House the centre of all attrac- 
tion, and it will be your own fault if you do not convert 
it into pditical attraction. The young men of conse- 
quence will be too happy to lay their parliamentary tro- 
ghies (and there are few others now-a-days) at her feet, 
[er elegance will put any one into fashion, and there 
are a number of excellent partisans who want to be in 
fashion more even than to be popular. These are all 
certain prey. Let Lady Constance but give them one 
protecting, much more an encouraging, nod for being 
good boys in the House, and you will find your treasuiy^- 
bench guarded by a band of janizaries." 

The project pleased. Lady Constance was encouraged 
by her father to render Mowbray House the focus of ele- 
gant pleasure ; which, seeing no harm in it, and foresee- 
ing ne consequences, she did not oppose. On the con<- 
trary, it required little argument to persuade a girl still 
under age, beaming with health and nymph-like with 
grace, that to give half a dozen balls was a measure both 
wise and innocent. Nor was there greater difficulty iu 
proving that a fine house ought to be opened to fine 
people ; and that to make it a rendezvous of all that was 
brilliant in the nation, whether for wit, eloquence, or 
eoiinence of any kind, was only suitable to a Jady 
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of the candttioa «nd endowments of Lord Mowbray's 

daui^hter. 

AccordlBgIy» in addition to the usual number of fiStes 
given by a &mily of their rank, a regular weekly suraper 
was established, on the nights of those days wiusn there 
had been a drawing-room at court, to the unspeakable 
|oy of Lady Elizabeth and all the Partridges, as well as 
Clayton, who never failed in their attendance upon it 
The house also was thrown open on stated evenings to 
a select society (but particularly those of any political 
consequence), who were sure to find elegant amusement, 
and what was meant to be agreeable conversation. 

These ps^ties (still by Lord Cleveland's advice, though 
the adviser kept himself concealed from Constance) were 
made by degrees more and more select; so as to be 
what in the present day would be called exdunve, with 
the exceptions of members of parliament and persons of 
parliamentary influence. Admission to tliem, therefore, 
became more and more an object of desire from diffi- 
culty ; while the fashion, accomplishments, and beauty 
of we Lady Constance became the theme of eveiy 
tongue. In short, the politic earl's plan succeeded, and 
Lord Mowbray was in ecstasy to think, that to be invited 
CO the suppers or parties of his dau^^r was deemed 
fully equal in itself to the value of a vote i^Kxa all diffi- 
cult questions. 

But all this was without the knowledge of her who 
was the load-star that set every thing in motion; for of 
the exact views of her father in promoting, and still 
more of the share which Lord Cleveland had in advising 
it, she was absolutely unconscious. She only observe^ 
and (for why should we deny it ?) her heart dilated with 
pleasure in doing so, that the petiU soupersy the music, 
the foreigners of distinction, and, above all, the party 
associations to be found in the society of Mowbray 
House, had become the deUght of the havie nMesse^ aoa 
the admiration of ail who pretended to be of any fashion 
in the metropolis. 

In effecting this Lord Mowbray had but a single ob- 
ject; and, as we have seen, was the blind follower of 
another's goaius. But the policy of that other had a 
double a^iect.' He had proposed to himself, for reasons 
which have been glanced at, to plunge Constance into a 
dangerous dissipation ; and he had also observed on the 
Continent the powerful influence of female atlractiODi 
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diflTused as it might be through a variety of channels, in 
snbserviency to the views of ambition. Both his objects 
were promoted by the advice he gave to Lord Mowbray. 
Nor, in respect to politics, let any one think this either 
out of nature or, unprecedented. To be sure, our down- 
right ancestors seldom gave assemblies. The rivals for 
power in the state wrestled for it in the council-cham- 
ber or the senate, almost as toughly as if really tugging 
in an arena, like regular pancratiasts. They had no 
idea of the influence of a woman's smile, except as it led 
them to arms and battle. But while the power of the 
smile continued the same, other roads had been opened 
to obtain it. The tournament blazed no more ; but the 
palm of eloquence and the victory in political contest 
might still be laid at woman's feet ; and lovely woman 
still excited our youth to exertion, though of a different 
nature* How many, indeed, of our struggling statesmen 
have animated their own prowess and kept a sometimes 
vacillating band together by the adroit application of this 
potent instrument! 

In the time we speak of, the enchantress of most power 
in this respect — she who afterward so delighted the ear 
by her accomplishments, and the eye by her manners — 
she who made her house one glow of fascinating ele- 
gance, — had not appeared, though she has now sunk 
from the scene, and left no peer behind. Cold arfd 
mouldered are those limbs, and mute that tongue, and 
glazed that eye which once dazzled by their giace, won 
by their sweetness, or kindled by their lustre. But the 
exciting instrument of party even now remains-; and is 
still used even in this matter-of-fact age; when, either 
from the changed hearts of the men or the inferior powers 
of the women, it has lost much of its influence. 

But, at the epoch we^re commemorating, Constance 
though only a morning star which preceded suns in full 
glory, was already gazed at with fervour; and the adroit 
Lord Cleveland, while he worshipped this brilliant star 
himself, converted its brilliancy skilfully to his purpose 
with others. In doing this, however, he had another 
and still deeper view than even to serve his ambition. 
By abstracting Constance (through the seductive amuse- 
ments and the flattery or self-consequence which we 
have mentioned) from that serious and reflective dispo- 
sition which was always his enemy, he thought he might 
remove a powerful bar to his own still nnabandoned 
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wishes* He BUffht ev^ rid himself of the most power- 
ful obstacle of m ; for such Clayton had confirmed him 
ii) fearing De Vere to be. 

** If I can but make her thoroughly dissipated,** said 
he to himself, ** De Vere will fly." • 

With this charitable view, he watched every move- 
ment at Mowbray House; and, always out of sight as a 
director, though always present as a spectator, the wheel 
went round for some time as he wished, and Constance 
had nearly been (we will not say lost, but) made giddy 
by its whirl. 

It was not that her heart was at all changed by the 
excitements or the tumult of her life ; it was not that 
she had become incapable of those lovely emotions which 
had so endeared her to those who knew and honoured 
lier most : but, like the bewildered Rinaldo, she felt the 
influence of an enchanted garden ; and so rapid was the 
vortex in which she found herself involved, that she had 
not time to be the Constance of the retirement, nor even 
of the revelries of Castle Mowbray, whom De Vere bad 
so adored. 

If any one wonder at this, after all that has been said 
of her, my only answer is, that Constance was a human 
creature, not one-and-twenty years of age, surrounded 
by admirers of every kind ; some of them paying court 
to her rank, some to her elegance, many to her gayety, 
all to her beauty. The old approved her dignity ; the 
high, her refinement ; the young, her cheerfulness ; the 
gay, her taste for pleasure. Wherever she trod, flowers 
seemed to spring under her feet ; and whichever way she 
turned, she was garlanded with admiration. Her pres- 
ence thus diffusing happiness, and her every movement 
commanding applause, what wonder then if her heart 
should for a while have nearly forgotten its sobriety, or 
that she should drink (some might say largely) oi the 
cup -of pleasure thus presented to her ! On the other 
hand, there was no restraint on any part of her conduct ; 
no monitress but her own bosom ; while some very high 
dames, friends of Lord Cleveland, devotees of this world, 
and reckless of another, urged on her career by the most 
assailing flatteries. 

This did not hurt her; but, left to herself, the danger 
was nearer home. For the reflective habit which Cleve- 
land most feared, fell by degrees, at least into disuse ; 
and she saw no harm in the temporary splendour of her 



life, beeanse, knowing it had nothing to do with nund, 
she had resolved it should be but temporary. 

Thus surrounded, thus plunged, Lord Cleveland deemed 
her already in the toils ; and as London pleasures were his 
element, in which, to say the truth, he was by all consid^ 
ered as the arbiter elegarUiarum, he shone in his element 
as other spirits shine. We roust not be surprised, then, 
at the reports which daily gained ground that the great 
Lord Cleveland and the beautiful heiress were soon to be 
united. 

Mere report, however, did not satisfy many of those 
'Who fluttered about her ; eminently, among the rest, the 
3''Oung Duke of Bellamont. Undaunted by the reputa- 
tion, and, what is more, the alleged success of Lord 
Cleveland, he resolved to take neither report nor denial, 
except from the lady's father or herself. To the former 
he opened his pretensions in form ; to the latter he strove 
(and seemed to succeed) to make himself agreeable, by 
those attentions which, from one of his rank, youth, and 
real accomplishments, can never be regarded but with 
complacency by any well-bred female, whatever the 
result. 

This filled Lord Cleveland with alarm : he even feared 
Lord Mowbray's fidelity. But he feared the lady more; 
for the duke was the flower of «the court. Cleveland, 
therefore, redoubled his attentions ; assumed the guise 
of a lover broke down with despair; talked of Lord 
Mowbray as a future secretary of state ; and every where 
watched Constance with the most keen anxiety. 

And did no one else watch hej 1 And had no one be- 
sides observed her through the career we have been de- 
scribing ? Yes ! and with an attention, though with very 
different motives, at least equal to that of Lord Cleveland, 
In fact, ii is not easy to describe the intense and almost 
painful interest with which De Vere now observed his 
cousin. 

On.their first arrival in London, he had not been sur- 
prised at, he had even promoted, that moderate dissipation, 
if it may be so called, which is not merely agreeable, but 
is sometimes even held to be salutary to tliose who have 
been much secluded. But when he found the whirl in- 
crease, without any great reluctance ; when the revelry 
seemed to proceed upon system, and even assumed to 
be a sort of principle, he was startled, uneasy, and (as he 
said, without any right to be so) displeased. His heart, 
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indeed, felt wHh pleasare the unireraal admiration which 
was paid to Constance ; and he was not devoid of pride 
when he saw the consequence which, without intending, 
and almost without knowing it, she had communicated to 
her father in his party views. The wavering opinion of 
many a young man had been often fixed by a dinner or 
ball at Mowbray House ; and that dinner or ball had been 
gladly accepted, because of the syren attraction of the 
beautiful hostess. With his own feelings, he could 
acarcely wonder at this. 

Nor was the influence confined to politics, to subjects, 
to one sex, or one nation. The sovereign and his queen 
had talked of the grace of Constance, and had spoken of 
her as a favourite ; and ladies who themselves were at 
the supreme head of society were therefore emulous to 
have her as the partner of their reign. Foreigners who 
were at the hesd of Europe, and with whom, from her 
residence abroad, she felt much at her ease, proclaimed 
her the jewel of England. It was treason for them to 
depart the kingdom without having seen and conversed 
with her. Even the literati, as well as the dilettanti of 
the day, sought her auspices ; and to behold her, as she 
sometimes was, surrounded by them, ene would have 
supposed her either actually or in danger of becoming 
that anomalous character— a woman of letters. But she 
never forgot her sex ; and it was only in carrying the graces 
of that sex to their height, that during the whole winter 
she was considered the queen of refinement, and that 
ornament of the court and of the world which all who had 
known her (De Yere among them) had prognosticated 
she would be. 

** But though she be, and deserve to be, all this,** said 
De Vere, " is her life the life she loves I Is it her choice 1 
Is she happy 1 If she is, then all my dreams, farewell )• 
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CHAPTER XXXIIL 

THE MASQUERAD8. 

What have I done, that tbou dar'at wag thy tongue 
In noiae bo nide against me t— Sbakbpbakb. 

The decided character of De Vere bore him up under 
the bitterest disappointment his young life had yet expe- 
rienced. His love for his cousin had been by far the 
strongest passion hitherto of his heart ; far stronffer, as 
we have seen, than such ambition as had been kindled in 
it more by sympathy and persuasion than by nature. That 
love had been opposed by honour ; efficaciously opposed, 
as to any outward manifestation of it, but vainly as to 
the feeling itself. Indeed, as long as he retired before 
rivals of higher consequence, he thought he had per- 
formed his duty ; and had acquired the right, if he pleased, 
of nursing in secret those feelings which nothing, or at 
least no thought of their imprudence, can deprive of their 
sweetness, and on which the soul sometimes loves to 
dwell, spite of hopelessness itself. 

But hope, as we may remember, was De Vere's mis- 
tress; and, as in his enthusiasm he asserted, she gave him 
more happiness unenjoyed than success itself.* But this 
was before he had seen Constance. His creed, therefore, 
was now put to the test; for not only had he the pre- 
tensions of a still more powerful rival than Cleveland to 
fear, in the person of the Duke of Bellamont, but he had 
his own reflections upon thechanged disposition, as he 
thought it, of Constance herself, to silence, ere he could 
continue to nourish his heart with that sweet food ever so 
grateful to it. ^* I have watched her," said he, '* anx- 
iously, painfully, in this her new sphere ; and I can detect 
no change of character, not even a lurking vanity, which 
once admitted, the mine of ruin is sprung, and she is the 
charming Constance no more. But no ! it is impossible 
this life can be her choice !" 

In a moment like this he was once greeted by Clayton, 
who, perceiving the state of his feelings, did not fell to 

* See his letter to Herbert, p. ill. ( 
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express his own astonishment also at the seeming power 
of the world over so unsophisticated a being. *' Refine- 
ment, luxury, and a duke, however," said Clayton, " may 
work strange metamorphoses." 

De Vere changed colour at this coincidence of their 
thoughts ; and Clayton, not without observing this effect, 
told him to watch the truth of his observation that night 
at a masquerade given by the duke, at Bellamont House; 
expressly, as asserted by all the town* for the Lady Con- 
stance. 

It was a magnificent entertainment, furnished forth 
with all that could be supplied by the resources of Eng- 
land or the taste of France. But I will not busy myself 
with golden descriptions of the grandeur of a ducal house, 
or the glittering dazzle of ducal company ; for amid the 
glare of costly furniture, the blazing of diamonds, and 
the gayety of dresses, which seemed to have been dipped 
in the colours of the rainbow, nothing struck or interested 
more tlian the most simple and least costly of all the ob- 
jects that challenged <H)seryation. This was the com- 
partments of a chalked floor in the ball-room, full of ele- 
gant emblems, but round every one of which, in large 
letters, was the motto of '' Pour Elle.^^ 

The sujperiohty of mental curiosity over the mere daz- 
zling of sense was never more exemplified than by this ; 
for while gold, crystal, and tortoiseshell, bronze and 
china, painting and enamel, courted the eye in vain, all 
eyes were fixed, and all minds at work, in discussing 
the meaning, and the peison meant hy this porten* 
tous motto. 

T(ie heart of De Vere was at no loss to discover it ; 
but his curiosity was outstretched to observe its effect 
ui>on her for whom he thought it designed. Lord Cleve- 
land indeed pronounced that it was for another great 
lady of the court, and so ushered it to the notice of 
Constanee, who, though masked, and humbled into a 
Tyrolese peasant, could not deceive his practised pene- 
traUon. De Vere, concealed by his dress, watched the 
eflfect of the intimation, which in truth was only import* 
ant from its being believed in all simplicity by the un- 
pretending Constance ; and this gaveJiim some comforL 
But to this there was an end when Lady Clanellan, 
Constance's chaperoii; who had left her for a moment, 
coming up, observed with seeming satisfaction, "The 
whole world say it is you," 
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The eye of De Yere was fixed upon Constsmce, and he 
was by no means relieved by observing from her manner 
that she seemed greatly agitated by the intimation. 

But the maskers now thronged the enchanted palace 
(for so, while masking went on, it seemed), and a variety 
of interests were excited by the various characters that 
courted observation. Among these a smooth-tongued 
Comus was conspicuous for his wand, his cup, and his 
pleasing enunciation. Constance, w^hom he singled out, 
seemed the sole object of his pursuit. He noticed point- 
edly, but not coarsely, her pre-eminence in beauty, her 
former seclusion, and the hopes of the world that she 
w^ould now continue among them, and never again think 
of the rusticity of her former life. He noticed too the 
still preserved simplicity of her dress, and advised her to 
change it for one like that of a beautiful sultana, who was 
glittering near her, and whom an aneient hermit had 
called, in her hearing, one of " the gay motes that people 
the sfmbeams." 

Constance would have retired, uncomfortatde at being 
made the object of so much attention, but he pursued 
her, and after advising her to bestow hei-self on some 
prince of the court, in appropriate strain addressed her 
thus : — 

" List, lady, be not coy. 
Beauty is Nature's coin— munt not be hoardcid ; 
If you let slip time, like a neglected rose, 
It withers on the stock wltb languished head.** 

Here Constance sought to escape ; but she cbuld not 
make her way through the crowd, and the pitiless en- 
chanter went on — 

" Coarse complexions, 
And cheeks of sorry grain, will serve to ply 
The sampler ; 

Wbat need a vermeil-tinctured lip for that, 
Love-darting eyes, and tresses like the momr* 

Here he presented his cup, and all within hearing ol 
his address were so pleased with the grace of his action, 
and the emphasis with which he had spoken, that their 
pleasure showed itself in a burst of applause. But it 
was an applause distressing to the object who had 
prompted his exertion, and who with some difficulty and 
evident displeasure at length broke, as she hoped, from 
his spells. 
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But It WM only for a moment ; for, encoimteiinff her 
again, he snatched one of the roses from the chapiet 
which crowned her temples, and scattering its leaves at 
her feet, changed his lay, and thus went on, 

** So passeth, in tbe paning of a day. 
Of mortal life, the leaf, the bud, the flower; 
No more doth flourUih aft«r flrst decay. 
That em waa aought to deck both bed and bofv«r ; 
Gather, therefore, the rose while yet 'tis prime. 
For Boon comes age that will her pride deflower : 
Gather the rase of love wbiio yet tie time." 

The enchanter then unbound his chapiet, which he 
presented to lier; but it was instantly seized by the an- 
cient hermit we before mentioned, who had eyed the 
whole scene, and exclaimed, 

"Avaunt, seducer! foul son of guilt and pleasure <^* 
but, to Constance's annoyance, she was not released bv 
her dehverer from the notice of the bystanders, who 
seemed only more interested by the ad^ss of the her- 
mit himself. He too told Constance he would present 

A Yu ^°^® ' ^^ selecting first a modest opening bud, 
^^A^^"" * fla4inting full-blown flower from the chapiet* 
he addressed herm the same stanza as the enchanted- 

"Ah ! see who such fair thing doth fain tQ see. 
In spnnpng flower the image of thy day : 
Ah 'see the virem rose, how sweetly she 
Doth first p«ep forth with bashAil modestie, 
TJuUfatrer seems the less ye see her may" 

Great stress was laid by the hermit on this last Une; 
hi^wem ^ n- ^ ' ^^^ presenting the blown rose, 

" Lo I see soon after, how more bold and fne. 
Her bared bosome she doth broad display • 
Lo ! see soon after, how she Adas, and fldls away !» 

t«^den 'undTfoor *" ''''^ '*" '""" "^ '^'' «»"» ^»« 
f i)^l* '^M^ aelf-possession, the delicate C«Mistan#»«. 
even mote than the direct DersDaoinna nfr^JZ^.o^' 
«^ri«f«d. indeed, no lit^nTSoi StTSg Ss 

wucn, as She reflected on it, amounted even to arief 
^e Mrceived she was the gaze of the nublic eve^n!i 
feared she might be the theSlT of the pSbSc i^'t^y* 
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She was frightened, and displeased, both with herself 
and 'others ; and, at any rate, thought unwarrantable 
liberties had been taken with her by whoever represented 
Comus, and even still more by the hermit. 

As Lord Cleveland, who had been in a domino, had 
disappeared, she at first suspected him of being the en- 
chanter ; but this the youthful figure, mien, and voice of 
the mask forbade ; and for the duke — she hoped it was 
not he ; for she felt the whole thing an absolute insult. 
Then as to the hermit ! it was a worse consideration still; 
for, in truth, his remonstrances were less bearable than 
the other's advice. Ah ! if it could be Mortimer ! that 
Mortimer whom she had often observed watching her 
with anxiety, but with whom she had lately had but little 
of their former confidential intercourse. ** Ah no !*• said 
she, ** it cannot be ; — ^he never would be so disrespectful 
— ^he would have counselled me in private." 

Yet neither the duke nor De Vere appeared in any re- 
cognisable character, and suspicion at last got such strong 
hold on her, and with an impression so sickening, that 
she felt dispirited, and really ill. Through the aid of 
Lady Clanellan, therefore, who, though her chaperon, 
had not hitherto been able to defend her, she made her 
retreat good at an hour far earlier than any of the rest of 
the compan J^ ; for her pendide had only struck one, as 
she entered her chamber for the night. Here, throwing 
herself into a chair, far other reflections assailed her than 
those we have recorded on her birthnight. They were 
not indeed altogether of a different nature ; but they were 
more distressing,* because attended with less comfort. 
Moreover, she had no Herbert to instruct her; no Lady 
Eleanor to advise with; and as for Mortimer, their way 
of life had long prevented all private communication be- 
tween them. She dreaded being changed, and would 
have given the world had the world charmed her less than 
it appeared to have done. 

In this situation she was disposed to any thing rather 
than sleep ; nor did she even court it by the customary 
appliances ; for, far from thinking of bed, but contenting 
herself with throwing oflf her dress, which, simple as it 
was, seemed the livery of a dissipation she regretted, 
she passed half the remainder of the night lost in her 
reflections. 

Those reflections were not happy ; for after severely 
taxing her heart with many things, which, though of 

Vol. L— M 23 
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no very deep die, seemed to press heavily upon it, she 
confessed the inefficacy of her presx^nt life to give her 
the contentment for which alone she appeared formed. 
*• I am indeed," said she, ** * one of the gay motes that 
people the sunbeams,* and like them deserve no better 
than to be dispersed by any passing breath. Liberties 
have been taken with me ; I have been held up to public 
criticism, — and whom have I to blame 1" 

She then ac^ain returned to an uneasy question as to 
the persons who could have so unwarrantably exposed 
her to public attention, by addresses which, even if ut- 
tered in private, had been by no means agreeable to her. 
The loftier part of her character here showed itself; and 
whether the maskers of whose intrusion she complained 
were friends of the Duke of Bellamont, or if one of them 
was the duke himself, a sort of hauteur took possession 
of her, and she considered the whole affair as an affront 
to her" delicacy, which she felt called upon to mark with 
displeasure. *' The higher the rank," said she, " the 
greater the necessity for not letting it pass unregarded." 
Then softening into those more tender and humbler feel- 
ings, which always rendered her so touching, " Alas I" 
thought she, " what right have I to be angry, who have 
myself so much to repent, so much to be pardoned ? If 
we are all extreme to maik what is done amiss, who may 
abide it r 

With these reflections, her feeling upon the recent dis- 
respect, as she could not help considering it, lost every 
thing there was of a haughty character about it, and for 
a while she was alive only to her ownjhoughtless con- 
duct, in having encouraged these liberties by the. dissipa- 
tion of her life. " Were this to go on," continued she, 
much agitated, "to what might it not lead?" Then 
hastily running over her career from the time she had 
left the peaceful precincts of Castle Mowbray, she felt 
tremblingly obliged to confess that, amid much seeming 
pleasure, she had scarcely enjoyed one self-approving 
hour since she had exchanged her rural reign for her 
thronged temple in the midst of the world. Neverthe- 
less, this compunction, sincere as it was, seemed no ex- 
cuse for the duke or his hermit. "I may lose credit 
with myself," said she, " but it is not for others to show 
me I have done so;" and this produced a resolution, if 
her suspicions were proved upon the duke, to show her 
sense of it by a determined alteration of behaviouri. 
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Proof was not long wanting, for the actor of so con-^ 
spicuous a part could not be concealed. Her sense of the 
liberty was marked, accordingly, by a coldness in her 
manner towards the duke, which, though never ungentle, 
was always, from that time forth, too reserved and digni- 
fied to give the smallest encouragement to his hopes. As 
to the hermit, she was in some measure relieved by dis- 
covering, through Mortimer himself, whom she had at 
first feared, that Harclai, who was in town, had been the 
person who had so annoyed her. She resolved at least 
to profit by the lesson ; for though she found herself so 
plunged in dissipation that it was not easy suddenly to 
recede from it, the little satisfaction her self-examinations 
gave her could only find relief from other and better 
resolutions. These, she hoped, would restore her to that 
self-respect without which the simplest daughter of 
bumble life may be an object of envy to a queen. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 



POLITICAI. EXPECTATIOir. 



Who are tbe Tiolets dow, 
That strew the green hip of the new come Spring 1 

8HAK0PCARB 

Fob the sake of pursuing the history 'of Constance in 
her new life without interruption, we stopped the current 
of general events, which yet, in other respects, had been 
most important to all the actors iii our story. These 
events concurred powerfully, with other motives ema- 
nating from all we have just related in connexion with 
his cousin, to affect the conduct of De Vere both in re- 
gard to his ambition and his love. 

Upon the arrival of the castle party in town, their 
whole attention was occupied with what occupied every- 
body,— the expected dereliction of power by the minister. 
But the plans laid by Lord Cleveland and his allies gave 
that band of party associates peculiar and incessant em- 
ployment. De Vere was, as may be supposed, excluded 
from ^ese councils. 

But the looked-for resignation did not so immediately 
M 2 
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take place as wajs eipected ; there was even a talk of a 
cQDtinuance in power ; and men were still at sea, with- 
out guide or compass for their future course, which lay 
among too many quicksands not to make it both doubtful 
and dangerous. 

It is in such times that the general spectator of human 
nature, as well as the politician, find? peculiar play for 
observation. The faces of expectants presented every 
where that absorbed, hesitating, and anxious aspect 
which characterizes a state of uncertainty and suspense. 
It was like the dreadful moment previous to the first onset 
of battle, in which all but men of true fortitude cower 
at the approaching danger. No one seemed decided; 
every thing was balanced ; all were afraid to move, for 
fear of moving wrong. There was a silence, which 
was any thing but a calm ; it was the silence that pre- 
cedes thunder. 

De Vere, to whom all this was new, was peculiarly 
struck with it. He observed upon it to Eustace, who, 
however, was remarkably close, and did not now, as he 
had been wont, engage freely with him in political dis- 
cussion. He applied also to Clayton, who, from parlia^ 
ment having met, where he still held his seat, was likely 
to know what was going on. But he only shook his head, 
as if uneasy ; though he also shrugged his shoulders, as 
if ignorant. Lord Mowbray, too, gave evident signs that 
things were not right : and the meetings between him and 
Lord Cleveland, though frequent, did not seem to end 
with their usual complacencjr. 

After one of his returns, indeed, from the palace, on 
whieh occasion Lord Cleveland appeared peculiarly 
dark, and even agitated (a thing unusual with him), it 
was observed that there was an obvious change in Lord 
Mowbray towards him, although the magnet of the draw- 
ing-room still drew him to Mowbray House as much 
as ever. 

A change of company, too, was seen there; for the 
invitations of its beautiful mistress were not confined, as 
at first they had been, to the particular friends of Lords 
Cleveland and Oldcastle. Nay, to the surprise of both, 
they not unfrequently met in the saloon of Lady Con- 
stance not merely Mr. Wentworth's friends, but Mr. 
Wentworth himself. 

In truth, this was a great joy to De Verft, to whom this 
minister, from sincere esteem, if not from other causes, 
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Beemed to pay particular attention, which did not escape 
the notice of his uncle, and still lesR of his satellite, 
Clayton. What De Vere liked almost as much, was to 
see the gay welcome which Lord Oldcastle who was of a 
43mooth, open front, always gave to his colleague at these 
meetings ; though the latter, who was of a more marked 
and decided countenance, did not unbend in an equal de- 
^ee. " It is impossible, however," said De Vere, '* that 
iv^ith such a felicitous and unconstrained manner. Lord 
Oldcastle can ever personally seek the downfall of hi» 
brother minister." 

In his uncertainties, not able to gather more from any- 
body than that air was uncertain, and that nobody knew 
who were together, still less who was to form the ex- 
pected new government, he resolved to seek out his old 
experienced acquaintance. Sir William Flower dale, who, 
it may be remembered, had given him much help towards 
forming a proper estimate of official character and po- 
litical consequence. 

De Vere found the baronet as kindly disposed as ever ; 
though he approached the subject with evident cautiooy 
and at first with unwillingness. 

^ The time is perilous,^' said tlie sage, ** to all office- 
men, and particularly to little office-men. I am not, 
therefore, surprised at Lord Eustace or Mr. Clayton 
being afraid to commit themselves." 

^* I wanted no committal," replied De Vere ; ** I asked 
only news." 

•* To hazard news," returned the Nestor, " is some- 
times to express an opinion, or at least a bias, which is 
the same thing ; and there is no saying to what severity 
of punishment such indications may be exposed, if what 
is hazarded turns out not to be right. Tiiere are times 
when a smile is dangerous ; and a visit, or a walk, arm- 
in-arm, though the most distant from political intimacy, 
nay, the most chance thing in the world, may be absolute 
destruction." 

" This is astonishing," cried De Vere ; *' and I there-t 
fore despair of information, which, I see, I ought not 
to ask." 

" You are pretty safe," returned Sir William, " as to 
information, for I am really ignoramus." 

" As to opinion, then 1" 

*• That I have no right to form." 

^' But you do form it, and are qualified to do so.'^ 



^ What would yom askmer said tiie baronet) gravely. 

'^Only the little fact/' returned De Yere, laag^ungiyy 
** whether and when the premier will resign, and who is 
to succeed him ?" 

*" A little fact, indeed," replied Flowerdale; '^all ths 
world, however, say Lord Cleveland." 

<* And is all the world right 1" 

The man of experience became graver and graver, an4 
at last observed — 

*' PericnloMB plenam apaa tlmb 
Tractas." 

Won afterward by De Vere's manner, esteeming hh 
character, and interested for his success, he at last lent 
himself to his wish, in discussing the question without 
constraint: in the course of which discussion, his younf 
friend was astonished to learn that the notion of Lord 
Cleveland's succession had lately lost ground ; that from 
the discovery of certain private vices his favour had even 
declined; and that^ at any rate, he had been told that if 
in the ministry at all, he must resign all pretensions to be 
premier. 

•* He will never be any other," said De Vere. 

^ So, frbm his character, I should suppose," answered 
Flowerdade. '* Still, however, Lord Cleveland has im- 
mense power and connexions; and the consequent 
struggle, sliould the minister now resign, will convulse 
the government, and make many a change in private 
friendships." 

" And yet how firm and knit together they once seemed, 
and how all-commanding the present minister," said De 
Vere ; " one would suppose that his great character and 
services would still enable him to influence events." 

" He has not a friend in the world," observed Flower- 
dale. 

De Vere was thunderstruck. 

" Not one," continued Sir William ; " with all his power 
and grandeur of character, the pride and haughtiness of 
his manner attached nobody to his person. He seemed 
even indifferent about making a friend; an art in which 
Mr. Weatworth, almost without an eflTort, beats him out 
of the field. Indeed, the premier seemed always to 
despise it ; for, trusting solely to his known views, his 
love of glory and integrity for support, while he obtained 
thatf he left others to seex out patrons, and even rewards 
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for services where they could. He now finds that friends 
cannot be made by character and glory alone; and, 
though once the idol of England, that it is possible for 
even a patriotic minister to have lived too long." 

"Good heavens!" exclaimed De Vere, "that this 
should be true !" 

" Nothing more so, I assure you," replied the Mentor; 
" and although all men confess the obligations the coun- 
try is under to him, — though there is still a lustre about 
fais name which cannot easily be extinguished, all men 
are tired of him." 

•* And yet," said De Vere, " his name is every where 
mentioned as if it were sacred." 

" Every where in public, I grant you," replied the Men- 
tor ; ** for we are ashamed not to appear to revere him* 
But those who are behind the scenes know how adl that 
is. In truth, the greatness he formerly acquired is what 
he is now living upon. But his glory is eclipsed ; he is 
almost useless from ill health ; he can no longer intimi- 
date, or persuade, or in any way manage a party. The 
great persons who supported were almost always jealous 
of him ; and, as I have told you, so careless has he been of 
the art of attaching men to his person, that he has scarcely 
a follower, much less a friend." 

" You explain this much too well," said De Vere ; ** for 
I am even shocked to think that this may be the end of — ^ 

" Ambition," said Sir WiUiam, finishing the sentence. 
** Be that as it may, all men, or at least all office-men, 
since Lord Cleveland's disappointment, are 
You have. 



upon another successor. You have, no doubt, heard 
your uncle talk of Mr. Wentworth as most likely to be 
the person." 

" Na;y, for once I can correct yow," replied De Vere ; 
" for every thing about my uncle proves that he is united 
in the closest manner with Lord Oldcastle." 

Sir William smiled, and looked a mild dissent, but said 
nothing. 

"You do not doubt this V cried De Vere. 

" I ought not, you saying it," answered Howerdalci 
" and T suppose, therefore, the reports I have heard are 
not true. Yet I have seen his name in the lists handed 
secretly about, of those who will support Mr. Wentworth 
in the way of party, and of course go out with him in the 
event that he does not attain his object." 

^ Lord Mowbray go out !" echoed De Vere. 
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Tlowerdale again smiled. 

•• Thi« is astonishing every way," continued Dc Vere. 
** Lord Oidcastle then is abandoned, and therefore Lord 
Cleveland." 

•* The last does not follow," said Sir William. 

••lam more and more bewildered," cried De Vere. 
•• But pray explain." 

•* Lord Cleveland may act with Mr. Wentworth, yoa 
know, as well as Lord Mowbray." 

** What ! afiei^-" but here De Vere checked himself: 
he then asked what had occasioned the rupture between 
his uncle and Lord Oidcastle, •• for which," said he, •• I 
hope there is at least cogent reason." 

•• Lord Mowbray," observed Flowerdale, *• has always 
been for a strong government, and Mr. Wentworth and 
Lord Cleveland are, in his mind, more likely to make one 
than Lord Oidcastle." 

"Oh! flattering unction T' exclaimed DeVere; "and 
have two little, little months produced all this?" 

*' Nay !" said the experienced Flowerdale, '• we are not 
to blame without examination. The alliance to which I 
perceive you allude was only planned under presumed 
circumstances ; which not being accomplished, all parties 
are free. Depend upon it, there have been and will be 
many more extravagant coalitions, and many more vio- 
lent breaches of them, than this, though it seems so 
strongly to move your indignation." 

*• I am sorry for it," answered De Vere, thoughtfully* 
"Yet to hear them in parliament, or see them in private, 
— that these two ministers should ever separate !" 

'•My good young friend," said Flowerdale, calmly, 
" you have, I see, much to leani. Yet the experienced 
Swift, at a much mor& advanced age, was quite as san* 
guine, and quite as disappointed." 

•'Your allusion!" said DeVere. 

••'Tis here," answered the baronet, opening a volume 
which De Vere had found him perusing when he arrived. 
It was the Inquiry into the behaviour of Queen Anne's 
last Ministry, and Flowerdale went on. '* The crisis of 
the times had made me consider and compare them with 
other periods, and 1 was busy only the minute before you 
came in, with a passage which gave me, I assure you, 
much food for reflection." 

So saying, he read, '* There could hardly be a firmer 
fnendship in appearance than what I observed between 



thOQ0 three great men who were then chiefly tmsted. I 
mean, the Lords Oxford, Bolingbroke, and HarcourU I re- 
member, in the infancy of their power, being at the table 
of the first, where they were all met, I could not forbear 
taking notice of the great affection which they bore to each 
other ; and said, I would venture to prophesy, that how- 
ever inconstant our court had hitherto been, their minis- 
try would certainly last, principally because I observed 
they heartily loved one another, and I did not see how 
their kindness could be disturbed by competition, since 
each seemed contented with his own district. So that, 
notwithstanding the old maxim, which pronounceth court 
friendships to be of no Ions duration, / was confident theirs 
would last as long as their Jives. But it seems the inventor 
of that maxim happened to be a little wiser than I, who 
lived to see this friendship first degenerate into indiffer^ 
ence and suspicion, and thence corrupt into the greatest 
animosity arid hatred, contrary to all appearances, and 
much to the discredit of me and my sagacity." 

"All this, however," said Flowerdale, "is a tale of 
other times, which I have revived merely to show you 
what ambition nuty do with the human heart. As to the 
present state of things, I have told you that the premier 
has found at last that a minister can live too long. And 
I wish Mr. Wentworth may not find, notwithstanding 
the support of your uncle and Lord Cleveland, that il 
may be possible to reign in men's hearts and wishes, 
and to command the applause of senates, yet not to com- 
mand their votes." 

" My uncle d.nd Lord Cleveland's support is an enigma 
which I must unravel ere I sleep," said De Vere ; and 
thanking Flowerdale for his confidence, he took his leave. 
M3 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 



or wbat kind should tfaia cock come of!— Shaxbps^kc. 

Far from unravelling the enigma, fresh difficulties 
arose, which excited the spirit of De Vere^till more. 

On leaving the sage of office he encountered his uncle, 
who, having business at the office of the premier, sent in 
his name to Mr. Grantley, who, we may remember, had 
so moved De Vere's pride in a former chapter, and from 
whom Lord Mowbray expected instant admittance. But 
to his great annoyance (as De Vere was with him), as 
well as to De Vere's own astonishment, no haste was 
made to comply with his expectation. 

Tis true, there were people there before him ; but the 
confidant made little effort to dismiss them, or in any 
way to save a person of Lord Mowbray's rank and situa- 
tion the trouble of waiting ; and as there was no ante- 
diamber, he was left to consume the time in the com- 
mon lobby among the messengers. 

De Vere was struck with the disrespect, and not a 
little surprised at the equanimity with which it was 
borne. 

*' These people," said Lord Mowbray, " are come to 
the minister upon some matter of importance. I will 
take a newspaper, and wait in Mr. Betterton's snug room 
till I can be received." 

So saying, though naturally proud, like a well-dis- 
ciplined orderly, he took up his abode in the closet of a 
clerk till it was convenient to see him. 

Not so De Vere, wlio paced the dark and gloomy 
passages in no very patient mood, wondering how this 
trial of dependence (for so he thought it) was to end. 
Now the confidant's door was ajar (a dangerous thing 
for a confidantes door to be), and we may judge De Vere's 
astonishment, when he heard his uncle mentioned by 
name, and in such terms as the following, by Mr« 
Orantley; 
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** Oh ! never mind him ; he is the greatest nuisance on 
earth, and so I know the minister thinks him : he can 
easily wait, for he loves his place too well to be affronted." 
. " He gives you a cursed deal of trouble," observed 
Grantley^s companion. 

"More by half than he is worth," replied Grantley 
himself; •* for we feel him a millstone about our necks." 

A laugh followed, and the laugh and the speeches 
went deep into the heart of De Vere. A thunderbolt 
could scarcely have astounded him more, and he flung 
away from the office, without staying to inform or take 
leave of his uncle, whom he thought of with mingled 
feelings of pity and disgust. 

'Ms it possible," said he, 'Uhat the lord of Castle 
Mowbray is come to this ? A feeble, willing slave, not 
to a minister, but to a satellite — s. major*domo, who 
depends upon his master's breath for existence, — who 
may be worshipped to>day, or crushed to-morrow ; and 
yet is able to hold a peer of the realm in such vile and 
degrading dependence. Alus! what is become of the 
hlood of the Mowbrays ? what of the father of the high- 
minded Constance ? Ah, Talbois ! my loved forest re- 
treat, where I have wandered without danger of affront, 
how much sweeter would be poverty with thee, than all 
the sweets of office coupled with such dependence !" 

With this he wandered into the park, to breathe more 
freely, meaning to return to his uncle to inform him of 
the affront. But when he returned his uncle was gone. 
As a dernier resource, he hastened back to Sir William, 
whose house was at hand, and, informing him of the 
circumstance, abruptly asked him if his uncle ought not 
to resign. 

•*What," said the cautious official, "before he has 
even complained to the master of the impertinence of 
the man ]" 

Now, perhaps the good Sir William felt as Lord North 
did in after>times, and did not comprehend the dignity 
of resigning. He at least thought Lord Mowbray would 
not do so ; and so he told his nephew. 

" Yet there have been such things," said De Vere. 

" Talked of," answered Sir William, " but the practice 
is different. Assure yourself, however, that the premier 
ought to hear no part 6f your blame. There is an 
uprightness about him which would never let him think 
oif such a conduct, and a greatness which could not 
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stoop to it, if he did. I can answer for it, he would be 
sore displeased if he knew it. But, at any rate, yoiur 
uncle does not complain.'* 

** He does not know the insult,** cried De Vere. 

*• My good young friend,^ replied Sir William, " do not 
let us be too sure that he would resent it if he did.** 

De Vere absolutely stared, and looked almost dis- 
pleased at his adviser. 

** In Ireland,** said he, •• I have heard that a lord-lieu- 
tenant himself has been called to the field for even not 
immediately seeing a nobleman who had waited uipaa 
him.** 

*^ We cannot,** said Flowerdale, smiling, '^in this more 
prudent climate of ours, reason upon the maxims of our 
warm-hearted neighbours. What I mean is, that Lord 
Mowbray is too experienced a man of business to let it 
be interrupted by the mere flippancy of an inferior person 
who has forgotten himself.** 

** But Mr. Grantley, in one sense, is scarcely his inferior, 
and must speak the mind of his superiors^ I shall cer- 
tainly feel wanting to my uncle, and even to myself if 1 
do not inform him." 

" Shall I tell you honestly,*' said Flowerdale, " what 
will happen ? He will not thank you.'* 

** What ! not for giving him an opportunity of asserts 
iAg his honour r 

'^At present," returned Flowerdale, ''he knows not 
that it IS injured ; and you will only involve him in a 
most uneasy dilemma by informing him." 

"Whyr* 

** He must either make the thing personal in the Irish 
way you talk of, which, I suppose, you do not mean — ^'* 

•* Certainly not." 

** Or insist upon Mr. Grantley's being dismissed, which 
is, probably, what you do mean.*' 

- It is." 

*• It is this, then, for which he will not thank you; for 
a prime minister's confidant is not so easily removed." 

" 1 would then remove myself," cried De Vere. 

" That would be the worst of all," returned Flower- 
dale. ''But it seems you know not how Christian and 
fbrgivingwe inferior placemen sometimes are ; insomuch, 
that Diyden, as I beucve it is, says, ' Politicians neither 
love nor hate.* But you have, as I have told you, much 
to learn." 
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** It seems so," answered De Vere; ^'but I must leain 
much, indeed, before I submit to withhold this a^ont 
from the Earl of Mowbray, let him deal with it as he 
may." Upon this he left the experienced and mild- 
minded baronet, and was only deterred from urging his 
lUicle to take instant vengeance on the offensive Grant* 
ley by the new and important events which had by this 
time occurred. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

SOUNDINO. 

For tis the q;>oit to hare the engineer 
Hoist with his own petar.— Shakspbark. 

Mb. Grantley, not being able to see Lord Mowbray 
when he called, received, soon afterward, a visit from 
Clayton. 

It was a visit which Cla3rton was fond of paying, for 
they were kindred spirits. The success and influence of 
Mr. Grantley at head-quarters had, indeed, become the 
object of Mr. Clayton's fondest admiration. 

Mr. Grantley, however, had not yet sufficiently fath- 
omed the mind and heart of his admirer to open himself 
much to him. The confidant of Lord Mowbray was not 
in too good odour with him ; and as Clayton was known 
to owe his introduction to the official world entirely 
to De Vere, the visit was, just at that moment, from 
political circumstances, not peculiarly agreeable. But 
Mr. Grantley had seen and observed enough of the 
parvenu to be above fearing his visit on account of any 
very devoted attachment which he might be supposed to 
owe to his early friend ; and a very few words brought 
the two gentlemen to a right understanding with one 
another on this point. 

Mr. Clayton, in fact, opened the conference, by lament- 
ing the impracticable and, as he called it, the moody 
nature of a man he so much loved as De Vere. 

" I have observed it," said Grantley, " and would not 
have him show this spirit towards the minister, or in par- 
liament, for the world." 
Vol. L— 24 
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** To tell yon the truth* his uncle fears it as much as 
we do, and it is for this purpose I have waited upon you, 
by bis desire ; for the time is come when in honour I 
ought to vacate the seat which I only hold for Mr. De 
Vere as rightful possessor — if, indeed, he at present is 
rightful possessor." 

The minister's minister caught at this speech, and 
listened with greedy interest to what followed of the 
reported spirit in the borough ; a spirit which (if even 
the report was correct) he had too much penetration not 
to perceive had been fostered, if not generated, by Clay- 
ton himself: he, however, complimented him upon his 
ability, as well as commended him for his constancy to 
what he called his early friendships, and agreed with him 
in being sorry to thinlc, that to vacate under such cir- 
cumstances might be dangerous. The diiBculty, how- 
ever, was how to dispose De Vere not to come in. 

It was to this that Clayton precisely wished to bring the 
confidant, and then, seeing every thing exactly ripe, he 
mentioned the thought which Lord Mowbray, he said, 
had first conceived, to embark De Vere in diplomacy, 
which might give him all that honourable ambition could 
covet; and in the mean time, as his uncle said, by send- 
ing him abroad, keep him out of harm's way. 

Mr. Grantley could not help admiring the exquisite 
ingenuity of the young politician. He said it was an 
excellent thought, and that he would lay it before his 
chief, as soon as he could lay any thing, but that at 
present he was so great a martyr to his disorder that he 
could listen to nothing. 

Clayton fastened upon this with great interest, and 
observed, as if, however, by chance or sudden recol- 
lection, *' This is another point on which Lord Mowbray 
wishes to consult you. The crisis is, indeed, alarming, 
and the contest between Mr. Wentworth and Lord Old- 
castle tremendously high ; I hope, myself, the minister 
will not be too eager to resign, till something more cer- 
tain appear as to the succession." 

" I hope so too," observed the confidant ; and these two 
speeches of the young and the old politician were by far 
the most sincere, if not the. only sincere ebullitions that 
had escaped either of them for the last month. 

Still the confidant of Lord Mowbray could not bring the 
confidant of the minister up to his point; for Mr. Grantley 
did not choose to be sounded by a man whose designs he 
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thought at bedt but equivocal, and for whom he had no 
particular predilection. He looked with his usual scru- 
tiny into Clayton's smooth face, but found it under a 
most vacant expression, which conveyed to him no intel- 
ligence of the secret motives which yet he was quite sure 
had actuated him in this critical visit ; there was neither 
openness nor concealment in it — all was negative : per- 
haps the very best turn of countenance a devoted humble 
servant or a spy can possess. 

Yet Grantley wished to know, if he could, whether the 
reports of Lord Mowbray's intended junction with Mr. 
"Wentworth were true : he therefore determined to sound 
in his turn ; and reverting to De Vere, observed that he 
had heard that, among other young men, he had been 
smitten with the warmest admiration for Mr. Wentworth, 
and asked whether it was ihe/amily feeling. 

Mr. Clayton perceived what he meant, but was far from 
intending, on that account, to answer the question. 
Indeed, this able young man seemed already to have made 
a discovery which one could only have expected from 
such profound diplomatists as have since promulged 
it ; namely, that language was only given us in order to 
disguise our thoughts. 

In pursuance of this discovery, Mr. Clayton answered 
the question as to the family feeling towards Mr. Went- 
worth, that he believed not; as from what he could observe 
Lord Mowbray's inclinations were all in favour of Lord 
Oldcastle. 

Now it by no means follows that this was true because 
Mrl Clayton said it ; and Mr. Grantley was too old a poli- 
tician to fall into the snare. For though he did not actu- 
ally conclude that that which Clayton had asserted was 
wliat many mistaken vulgar people would have called a lie ; 
yet he, in his experience, thought it not impossible that 
It might be a mere demonstration to amuse him. 

Giving Clayton credit, therefore, for an insincerity 
which he thought might have become more experienced 
years, he resolved to play his own game upon him ; and, 
with a view to discover whereabouts he really was, inti- 
mated his astonishment at what Clayton had asserted, as it 
was known, not only that Mr. Wentworth had personally a 
much greater following than Lord Oldcastle, but that his 
favour in the highest quarter had very greatly increased. 

Perhaps, after this, it will not be credited that Mr. Grant- 
ley had that very morning signed a treaty with Lord Old- 
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castle, and Lord Mowbray another with Mr. Wentworthy 

by which a strict alliance, offensive and defensive, bad 
been respectively agreed upon against all opponents : for 
uncertainty, the only real scruple of Mr. Grantley (whose 
inclinations had always led him to Lord Oldcastle), had 
given way to a letter of authority from Windsor, which 
informed him, that the intentions of the creator of minis- 
ters had been at last let out, and that there was no doubt 
of Lord Oldcastle's complete success. 

Strange to say, on the other hand, Lord Mowbray had 
been influenced by a letter from Lord Cleveland, giving 

Erecisely the contrary information. But as Lord Mow- 
ray did not so perfectly rely upon his informant, now 
that he had declined in favour, his lordship had grown 
uneasy, and hence the visit of the parvenu. 

The answer of Clayton, upon this assurance of the 
great confidant, now gave the latter all the advantage he 
wished in this race of dissimulation. " For,*' said Clay- 
ton, ^ upon the whole, I rejoice, since there is no doubt of 
Mr. Wentworth's superior talents and popularity ; and it 
will be up-hill work to have him in opposition.** He 
added, that *' Lord Mowbray was by no means commiUed 
to Lord Oldcastle, if, indeed, he had not allowed Mr. De 
yere*8 predilections to commit him to Mr. Wentworth ; 
that, at any rate, he would sacrifice personal inclination 
(if it could be called inclination) to the advantage of his 
country, and of course would not think of withdrawing 
his support :" by which last phrase, it was most impro- 
perly understood by some very ill-informed and imperti- 
nent people, that Lord Mowbray meant to stay in his place 
— ^if he could. 

Mr. Grantley perceived at once where he was, and, too 
adroit to push him further, allowed him to take his leave in 
the ful] joy of being able to tell his patron that their specula- 
tion was right ; while Mr. Grantley himself immediately 
sought out Lord Oldcastle, to inform him of his discovery. 

On the return of Clayton to his chief, a summons was 
«ent by Lord Mowbray to a number of his and Mr. Went- 
worth^s friends, as well as others, to meet at Mowbray 
House, which had become, as we have seen. Hie focus of 
party politics. 

Here his lordship was most peculiarly active in propos- 
ing and cementing a strong coalition to stand by one 
another in support of Mr. Wentworth's views, whatever 
they might be. 
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'Mr. Went worth himself was there, and the sun in Persia 
scarcely ever rose with greater splendour, in the opinion 
of his worshippers. 

De Vere was not present, but no doubt was entertained 
of his sentiments, as he dined the next day with Mr* 
Wentworth at one of his private dinners. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

POSTHUMOUS FAME. 

And— tvben I am forgotten, u I shall be, 

And sleep in dull cold marble, wbere no mentioa 

Of me must be heard. — Shakspkarb. 

Be Verb's acquaintance with Mr. Wentworth aro<ie out 
of the introduction of their mutual friend Dr. Herbert. 

Mr. Wentworth had been made acquainted with all 
the oppressions and all the self-exertions of the moated 
house ; and, ardent himself, and still perhaps with some 
pent-up romance in his composition, which all the strug- 
gles and events of his life could not absolutely conquer, 
he conceived both liking and esteem for his young friend. 

On the other hand, De Vere saw in Mr. Wentworth, 
much, if not every thing, he admired. He thought him, as 
in times a little farther off another considerable minister 
was thought, by one who well knew how to describe him, — 
** a persoh of as much virtue as can possibly consist with 
a love of power; and his love of power no greater than 
what is common to men of his superior capacities." He 
admired and loved him, too, for many other qualities. 

But it is not easy to describe this able and accom- 
plished person. Hid mind was an assemblage of all that 
could excite, and all that could sooth ; his heart, the 
seat of an ambition belonging, as it were, to himself; 
equally above stooping to court or people, and which no 
fear of either could affright. 

With all this, his feelings were attuned to friendship, 
and his intellect to the pleasures of elegant cultivation. 
Thus he shone alike in the tumult of party and the 
witchery of letters. In these last he had been beauti- 
fully distinguished, and had had many amiable associatest 
before he acquired his political eminence. 
24* 
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Ui <he Mnale, his eloquence was like a moimtain riverj 
taking its rise from reason, but swelling its impetus by a 
thousand auxiliary streams -of wit and imagination, wUch 
it gathered on its way. It is, indeed, difficult to say 
whether his wit or his reasoning predominated; for such 
was the effect of both united, that never was reason so 
•et off by wit, or wit so sustained by reason. The one 
was a running fire, flashing from right to left over ihe 
whole field of argument, so as to embarrass and paralyze 
his antagonists ; while -the other, when seriousness was 
resumed, struck down every thing that opposed with the 
ferce of thunder. 

But he had a more powerful recommendation still to 
the favour of his auditors, whether in the senate or else- 
where. His politics, as his heart, were truly, I might say 
insularly, British ; and though he contemplated and under- 
stood the Continent as well as any, and better than most 
who went before him, of the Continent it was his princi- 
ple to steer clear, except in so far as it was connected 
with Britain. This did not fail to "buy him golden opin- 
ions with all sorts of persons;*' and he wound up all by 
« stanch adherence to his personal friends, not one of 
whom he had ever been known to fail or to abandon. 
This made him the most loved for his own ssdce of all 
the leaders of his time out of the House, while in it he 
reigned without struggle or compeer, — nihil simile emt 

Yet, superior as Mr. Wentworth was in all these re- 
spects, he was kept, strange to say, from hsing to the 
highest point by the influence or intrigues of far less 
gifted rivals. Men wondered at this, but (happily for the 
repose of mankind) the times are over when a man who 
could not rule by other means did not scruple, if he could, 
to seize the government by force, and awe even his prince 
into dangerous compUances. 

Mr. Wentworth knew this, but even in other times 
would never have attempted to go so far, and he there- 
fore contented himself at present with a second place. 

This, at the time we write o(j was the less irksome, 
because the high quality and worth, and still more, the 
long habit of being considered the leader of his party, 
which belonged to tiie premier, induced the submission 
of all to his authority without a murmur. 

Everybody, however, foresaw, from what has been 
stated, that the premier's resignation would occasion a 
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contest for the succession, which might shake the admin- 
istration to its centre ; and Mr. Wentworth was not a 
man to submit to hold a second rank under any other 
living person. 

Such, then, was the public character of this accomplished 
man ; and there were not wanting those who observed, 
in his connexion with great families, in the spread of 
himself among all men of parliamentary power, and par- 
ticularly in the attachment of the young men of rising 
talents to his person, a promise of future strength which 
might one day influence the fate of the empire. 

Mr. Wentworth's public dinners were frequent and 
thronged, and in them he displayed all the felicity of his 
-wit and all the conciliation of his manner. But the 
delight of his secret heart was in banquets far more 
select, and far more happy. These were his private par- 
ties, with men who were either independent of politics, 
or with whom politics did not form the first passion of 
their minds; men who were of kindred with himself in 
every thing that could charm the taste or enlighten the 
understancSng. With these he continued still occasion- 
ally to live, although often separated from them by that 
ivhich separates all who are linked in the same pursuit 
— the struggles of ambition and the tumults of party. 

At these private entertainments De Vere had now the 
good fortune sometimes to be a guest, particularly when 
Herbert was in town, and gave him the meeting ; for Mr. 
Wentworth, though much older, was young enough to 
have received, in common with De Vere, the benefit of 
Herbert's able superintendence. 

Of these parties, too, was often Sir George Deloraine 
— ^the delight of his friends, and, indeed, of all elegant 
society; eminent in the polite arts, and skilled in polite 
literature ; with a power of communicating himself which 
was absolutely charming, when he got over the ^ only 
drawback to his powers (if it was a drawback) — a 
modesty amounting sometimes to shyness. This amia- 
ble man always set off the fine polish of his mind by 
mingling something of a sentimental cast with all his 
tastes. He indeed held, that to connect itself with sen- 
timent was always a great ingredient in the composition 
of taste itself. 

It happened that Sir George was a frequent visiter of 
Westminster Abbey, on which he had been so rallied by 
luA friends, that he generaUy endeavoured (from the 
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iihyness above mentioned) to enjoy it by stealth, an<l 
Qften tried to make his entry and exit by some private 
way. Unfortunately, he had been detected by Went- 
worth in coming out of the door by Poet's Corner, on 
the very day of one of those dinners when De Vere was 
a guest ; and, as we may suppose, was shown up imme- 
diately by the unmerciful minister, who put him upon 
the defence of his Cockney tastes, as he called them, with 
a raillery that was equally keen and protracted. 

The enthusiastic Sir George defended himself stoutly; 
which was precisely what his companions wanted; 
as his feelings never shone out so much as when an 
attack had forced him from his natural reserve. In the 
course of his defence, after making every one feel the 
warmth with which he described the contemplation of 
those rich monuments of departed genius, addressing 
himself to Wentworth, he added, " It would do all you 
men of power good, if you were to visit them too ; for 
it would show you how little more than upon a level is 
often the reputation of the greatest statesman with the 
fame of those who, by their genius, their philosophy, or 
love of letters, improve and gladden life even after they 
are gone.*' 

The whole company saw the force of this remark, and 
Wentworth not the least among them. 

"You have touched a theme,*' said he, "which has 
often engaged me, and others before me, with the keen- 
est interest. I know nothing so calculated as this very 
reflection to cure us poor political slaves (especially 
when we feel the tugs we are obliged to sustain) of be- 
ing dazzled by meteors." 

"Meteors! do you call them!" said Dr. Herbert. 
*' Men do not run after meteors with such rapid and per- 
severing steps as you great people pursue ambition." 

'* I ^rant you," returned his fiiend ; " and if we did 
not tlwnk them something better, who would give him- 
self up to such labour, such invasions of his privacy 
and leisure, as we are forced to undergo ?" 

"What is it then that so seduces you?" 

"A little intoxication," returned Mr. Wentworth, 
laughing off a subject which he did not wish carried too 
far; "for which you philosophers say we ought to be 
whipped ; and for which whipped we often are. Those, 
however, who want this whipping would do well to take 
^\t George> advice* and visit th« shrines of tba mighty 
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dead. They would see how inferior most of themselves 
are in present estimation to beings who, when alive, 
could not, in splendour at least, compare with them. I 
have too often made the reflection, and was not the hap- 
pier for it." 

♦* You cannot be serious," said the divine : " since who 
are such real benefactors to mankind as enlightened 
leg-islators and patriot warriors? What poet, I had 
almost said what philosopher, can stand in competition 
with the founder or defender of his country?" 

*• Ask your own Homer, your own Shakspeare," an- 
swered Wentworth, forgetting his ambition for a mo- 
ment in his love of letters. 

" You take me in my weak part," said Herbert, " and 
the subject would carry us too far. I would remark, 
however, that but for the Solons, the Romuluses, the 
Charlemagnes, and Alfreds, we should have no Homer 
or Shakspeare to charm us." 

** I know this is your favourite theme," said the min- 
ister; "and you know how much I agree with you. 
But this is not precisely the question raised by Sir 
George ; which is, the superiority in the temple of Fame, 
enjoyed by men distinguished for their efforts in son? or 
history (but who might have been mere beggars when 
ailiye) over those who flaunted it superciliously over them 
in a pomp and pride which are now absolutely forgotten." 
" I will have nothing to do with supercilious flaunt- 
ers," replied Herbert ; " I speak of the liberal, the patriotic, 
who seek power for the true uses of power, in order to 
diffuse blessing and protection all around them. These 
can never fail to be deservedly applauded ; and 1 honour 
such ambition, as of infinitely more real consequence to 
the world than those whose works (however I may love 
them in private) can, from the mere nature of things, be 
comparatively known only to a few." 

" All that is most true," said Mr. Wentworth ; " and 
for a while, public men of the description you mention 
fill a larger space in the eye of mankind; that is, of con- 
temporary mankind. But extinguish their power, no 
matter by what means, — whether by losing favour at 
court, or being turned out by the country, to both which 
they are alike subject ; let death forcibly remove them, 
or a queen die, and their light, like Bolingbroke^s, goes 
out of itself; their influence is certainly gone, and where 
is even their reputation ? It may glimmer for a minute, 
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like the dying flame of a taper, after wbich they aoon 
cease to be mentioned, perhaps even remembered.** 

*« Surely," said the doctor, "this is too much in ex« 
iremes." 

" And yet," continued Wentworth, " have we not all 
heard of a maxim, appalling to all lovers of political 
fame — * that nobody is missed ?• Alas ! then, are we not 
iJompelled to burst out with the poet ;^ 

*' Wtaat bMtfl it with incestant cars, 
To tend the homely, alighted shepherd's trade ; 
And strictly meditate the thankless muse ! 
Were it not better done, as oUiers use. 
To sport with Amaryllis iu the ab^e, 
Dr with the tangles of Nesra's hair V 

Both Sir George and De Vere kindled at this ; and the 
doctor himself smiled, when the minister proceeded. 

*' In short," said he, "when a statesman or even a con- 
queror is- departed, it depends upon the happier poet or 
philosophic historian to make even his name known to 
posterity; while the historian or poet acquires immortal- 
ity for himself, in conferring upon his heroes an inferior 
existence." 

" Inferior existence !" exclaimed Herbert. 

" Yes ! for look at Plutarch, and ask which are most 
esteemed, himself or those he records 1 Look at the 
old Claudii and Manlii of Livy ; or the characters in 
Tacitu9 ; or Mecaenas, Agrippa, or Augustus himself — 
princes^ emperors, ministers, esteemed by contempora- ' 
Ties as gods ! Fancy their splendour in the eye of the 
multitude while the multitude followed them ! Look at 
them now ! Spite even of their beautiful historians, we 
have often difficulty in rummaging out their old names; 
while those who wrote or sang of them live before our 
eyes. The benefits they conferred passed in a minute, 
while the compositions that record them last for ever." 

Mr. Went worth's energy moved his hearers, and even 
Herbert, who was too classical not to be shaken by these 
arguments. 

" Still, however," said the latter, " we admire, and even 
wish to emulate Camillus, and Miltiades, and Alexander f 
a Sully and a Clarendon." 

"Add a Lord Burleigh," replied the minister, ** who, 
in reference to Spenser, thought a hundred pounds an 
immense sum for a song ! Which is now most thought 
of, or most loved, the calculating minister or the poof 



poet 1 the puissant treasurer, or he wha was left ' h| 
suing long lo bidel' " 

Sir George and De Vere considering the quarter whence 
it came, were delighted with this question. The doctor 
was silent, and seemed to wish his great friend to go 
on* He proceeded thus : — 

" I might make the same question as to Horace and 
Mecaenas ; and yet, I dare say, Horace was as proud of 
being taken into Mecaenas's coach to the Capitol, as the 
Bean of St. Patrick's in Oxford's or Bolingbroke's to 
Windsor. Yet Oxford is even now chiefly remembered 
through that very dean, and so, perhaps, would Boling- 
broke, but that he is an author, and a very considerable 
one, himself. We may recollect," continued he, ♦' the 
manner in which Whitelock mentions Milton — that ' one 
Milton, a blind man,' was made secretary to Cromwell, 
Whitelock was then the first subject in the state, and 
lived in all the pomp of the seals, and all the splendour 
of Bulstrode ; while the blind man waked at early morn^ 
to listen to the lark bidding him good-morrow at his cot* 
tage window. Where is the lord-keeper now ? — where 
the blind man? What is known of Addison as secretary 
of state 1 and how can his excellency compare with the 
man who charms us so exquisitely in his writings! 
When I have visited his interesting house at Bilton,* 
sat in his very study, and read his very books, no words 
can describe my emotions. I breathe his official atmos* 
phere here, but without thinking of him at all. In short, 
there is this delightful superiority in literary over politi- 
cal fame, that the one, to say the best of it, stalks in 
cold grandeur upon stilts like a French tragedy actor, 
while the other winds itself into our warm hearts, and is 
hugged there with all the affection of a friend, and all 
the admiration of a lover." 

"Hear! hear!" cried Sir George; which was echoed 
by De Vere and Herbert himself. 

"This is very good," said Herbert, looking at him 
wixh great keenness in his small black eyes ; " and we 
are to understand, therefore, that you would have been 
happier in the pursuit of letters and philosophy than of 
power.- You would no doubt prefer, like Waller, 

** All on the margin of some tlovmy stream, 
To spread your careless limbs;" 

rather than like Shakspeare, in a storm, 

♦ In Warwicksliiie. 
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** Tolookalmwd tkom some high cUfl; mpevlcr, 
And anjoy the elemental war." 

•* I know not," said Wentworth, " but among friends I 
may say, that though I have pursued, and, as some think, 
obtained power, I have not been the happier for it." 

Ail were struck with the emphasis which he laid upon 
the words '* as stytne ihink,^^ and each looked at the other 
with a significance which seemed to say, more was 
meant than meets the ear. He perceived it, and in 
rather a hurried manner returned to the subject. 

•' With regard to myself," said he, " I repeat, among 
friends, that the glare we all live in is not what I should 
say was real happiness; though, like drunkards, few 
can quit their acquired taste. I trust, however, I could 
return to the shade at an hour's warning, and find a re- 
pose, far from the gaze of men, more gratifying than in 
buffeting, and being buffeted as we are, although victory 
be the consequence." 

At these words, spite of himself, he fell again into a 
sort of revery. 

. *• Well," said Herbert, resuming, "all this is very fine, 
and we are bound to believe that you at least believe 
yourself. Nay ! I have no doubt," added he (the smile 
increasing almost into a laugh), '* we shall soon see you 
among your orange-trees at Wimbledon." 

** Sooner, perhaps, than you are aware of," replied the 
minister, continuing his serious mood. " But whether 
sooner or later" (here he rather farced cheerfulness), 
" my orange-trees are always too delightful not to be wel- 
comed with gladness. If I am sent to them, I assure 
you, I shall snuff their blossoms with not the less pleasure 
because delivered from some knaves and many fools ; or 
even from the task of reading the beautiful effusions of 
office, instead of those of the mens divmior which delight 
you, doctor, in the «acred retirement of your cloister." 

"So you will no doubt think to-night," replied the 
dean, "after you dismiss us — and pass the half of it, 
perhaps, in composing those very effusions of office. 
Forgive me, if you remind me of what the great critic 
Ckf life says of his usurer i— 

Hsc ubilocntus foBnerator Alifina 
Jaii^am fViturus nisticas, 
Omnem relegit Idibus pecuniam ; 
Quaerit Kalendia ponere.* 

* l%e nrarer Alflus, Atll of drrama of a country life, ae aeon aa he- had 
aniled this rhapsody called in all the money he had at interest, in order imme- 
diately—to put it out again. 
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Mr. Wentworth took his raillery in ^ood part, and the 
entrance of coffee changed the conversation. 

The effects of this little discussion were not unimport- 
ant on the mind of De Vere. The sentiments of Mr. 
Wentworth were congenial with his own, and pleased all 
his favourite pre :!ilections. He pictured him in retreat 
from power, either after being fatigued and weighed 
down with labour, which a love of country, as well as 
taste, had induced him to undergo ; or towering in real 
contemptu mnndi, above the intrigues and envy of rivals, 
though they might succeed in displacing him. " It is 
liien," said De Vere, " notwithstanding his political fire, 
it is then he will shine most. It will be beautiful, if ever 
it happen, to see the manner in which he will make the 
philosopher rise above the statesman, and in a refined 
retreat to observe how he will enjoy the " solicitae jucunda 
oblivia vitae." 

Was De Vere right in his speculation ? 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

A RETIRING MINISTER. 

Bnt yesterday the word of Cesar might / 

Have stood against tlie world ;— now he lies there. 
And none so poor to do him reverence.— ShakspeaRb. 

Those who are acquainted with the nature of ambition 
may be able to answer the question with which we con- 
cluded the last chapter. To those who are not it may 
appear strange, that in the very moment of uttering the 
sentiments which De Vere thought so beautiful, Mr. 
"Wentworth, in his public capacity, was plunged in ex- 
citements and difficulties of the niost harassing kind. — 
The premier, more ill in mind than in body, and moody 
from disgust, could do nothing if he would, and scarcely 
would if he could ; so much had he himself been thwarted 
in all his projected arrangements. In fact, at the close 
of an illustrious life, in which almost every hour had 
been one of applause, he had the misery, as has been 
hinted, to see himself neglected in his decline, and his 
friends dropping off one by one. 

Vol. I.— 2.5 N 
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*< Gome to salote the rising piorn." 

He was not too much attended to at court, where he 
had never been a courtier ; and not too much remembered 
by the country, which, though saved by his services, cared 
little for him now he was no longer wanted. Ob ! how 
much better, he thought, to have died ere this had hap- 
pened ! 

The hardness of his political opponents, who lowered in 
embattled watch over his hoped-for removal, he could have 
borne ; but the indifference of followers, however coldly he 
had treated them, now touched his heart. He ruminated 
too late on the instability of the world, which, if he re- 
covered, he resolved to abandon for ever; and to this 
resolve the world, now they had no further use for him, 
were extremely indifferent. Nothing, therefore, was 
heard but the incessant roll of carriages thronging to the 
doors of expected successors, and people read of their 
different merits and pretensions in daily publications^ 
which raged with all the violence of party. 

In this situation, a man (one of the very few who re- 
mained attached to the premier) of a bold sarcastic turn, 
who expected nothing by a change, and who was higli 
enough in office to take the liberty, replied to the nume- 
rous inquiries that were one day made concerning the 
minister, that he was infinitely better, that he nwant not 
to resign, and would certainly attend the council in two 
days more. The impression made on the different in- 
quirers whom he thus fooled gave ample food to his dis- 
position to ridicule; and the court, the treasury, and 
both houses of parliament were filled for some hours 
with the most ludicrous exemplifications of the hopes 
and fears of candidates and the friends of candidates. 

Of this De Vere was a near and observing witness, and 
it did not raise his brother politicians in his estimation ; 
while the contemplation of the abandonment (if nothing 
worse) in which this once great minister was suffered to 
sink from power sickened his heart, and at least did not 
increase his respect for party ambition. 

While his feelings were much excited by this, he met 
and joined his altered friend Lord Eustace, who seemed 
hurried, and big with expectation of impending events. 
De Vere was big with them too ; but he could not help 
thinking even more of the past, in regard to the great 
man aN>ut to retire from me scene, than the future, 
where younger energies were ready to push him from 
his stool. 
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He expressed "his feeling to Eustace, expecting him to 
e<5ho it ; but Eustace, who had for some time beeh much 
estranged from him, avoided the subject; observing, 
however, frankly enough, that he was too much plunged 
ia present interests to think of those that were gone by. 
He was full of the expected crisis ; of a change among the 
men in power; wliich is always in England enough to 
istifle at least one-half of the considerations which lead 
to it, and while the excitement lasts, diminishes the 
most natural sympathies, and extinguishes even the ap- 
pearance of sentiment. 

To De Vere's lamentation, therefore, he rather coldly 
replied, " Your hero has been a great man, but he has out- 
lived himself, and forgotten his own Horace, 

'' ^ Solve seiiescentem, mature sanus eqnuml' " 

*' In truth," added Eustace, " he ought not to have quitted 
retreat, where his greatness would have always been 
sacred, and his reputation unalloyed." 

" The force of recollection, however," replied De Vere, 
** will burst forth, spite of all minor spots, which, like the 
spots in the sun, are lost in its radiance." 

" True," said Eustace, " but the radiance now no longer 
shines, and recollections will not revive it." 

" And therefore, as most commodious, we bury them 
both in the same grave," returned De Vere. 

" My dear sir," said Eustace, who was quickening his 
pace towards Downing-street, " let us think of settling 
the new minister first, and it will then be time enough to 
show gratitude to the old one," 

De Vere immediately slackened his steps, and allowed 
his former friend to leave him; wondering, and not 
pleased with the sentiment which had escaped him. Flow- 
erdale, whom he saw immediately afterward, told him it 
was the most natural thing in the world. 

" He is ardent as to the present," said De Vere ; " but I 
could not have thought him so cold to the past." 

" And yet you would have shown the same ardour," ob- 
served Flowerdale, " had the question been about a mis- 
tress." 

" A mistress !" exclaimed De Vere, overset with sur- 
prise ; then colouring deeply, asked what he meant 1 

" I only wish," replied Flowerdale, " to explain one 
excitement by another. Party is Lord Eustace's mis- 
tress—" 

N2 
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•* And it must be owned," returned De Vere, recovering-, 
** he pursues her with a devotion which I suppose most 
succeed.*' 

** He moved the address admirably," said Flowerdale. 

"Which seems to have spoiled him," answered De 
Vere, " for it has apparently extinguished lus better feel- 
ings." 

*• He is full of the hope of power," said Flowerdale, 
" and has not time for feehng." 

•• His hope is too high not to be cast down," answered 
De Vere. ** The cabinet would scarcely content him 
now, especially as there will be so many vacancies." 

" And are you, too, quiescent 1" 

*' Not quite : but I own I think as much of the star that 
is setting, as that, whichever it is, that is to rise. When 
I now hear of the minister, and of the heartless indiffer- 
ence of those who once ' spaniel'd him at heels ;* nay, of 
the nation whom he once ruled in such gorgeous triumph, 
I am filled with mournful reflections. Who now 

** ' Sues and kneels, and says God save blm T 
Where be the bending peers that flatter'd him? 
Where be the thronging troops that foUow'd him 7* * 

Even though Eustace were himself to succeed hlra, I 
think he might have stopped awhile, and thought of him 
with other feelings." 

Flowerdale respected these sentiments, but observed, 
•* On the field of battle one can seldom stop even to pity, 
much less to succour one's best friend ; though after the 
fight is over we may be deluged in grief for him." 

" That is true," said De Vere gravely ; " and how wiH 
it all turn outl" 

" Shall 1 tell you 1" answered Flowerdale. ** If Lord 
Oldcastle succeed, there will be all the decencies of 
high respect for the late premier ; national gratitude will 
be enlarged upon, and a wish to follow his steps expressed, 
el catera, tt aeteraJ" 

"How if he fail?" 

" The veneration will be swelled to adoration ; orations 
worthy Pericles will raise him to immortality ; we shall 
hear of nothing but the 

*Claram et venerabile nomon ;* 

and his fame will be lauded beyond all power of imit^* 
tloii." 
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** And why this difference 1" asked De Vere. 

** To draw the stronger contrast to the disadvantage of 
the successor." 

" What ! if the successor be Mr. Wentworth ? He 
whom all men unite in elevating almost lo a level with 
the premier himself 1" 

" Before he has been installed a month," replied Flow- 
erdale, " a week, nay, perhaps a day, there will be a cry of 

* Dignum imperio nisi imperasset.' 

It is extraordinary, in the strivings of party, what 
'h3rpothetical wonders are attributed to a man before he 
is in power ; how depreciated the very moment after he 
is invested with it." 

** But Mr. Wentworth is tried." 

** As second, I grant you," answered Flowerdale ; "but 
lie has never been chief. It is astonishing what differ- 
ence in merit this little circumstance will often create. — 
For myself, I agree with you that whether as first or 
second there is no man to compare with him, and so 
tliink those who will oppose him. Those who oppose 
the premier now speak their real sentiments of him. — 
Let him be premier, and the expression of the opinion at 
least will be stifled. A thousand insects will be let loose 
to buzz, sting, and torment, if they cannot destroy him." 

** I have observed this in regard to others," said De 
Vere; " but here, in wit, in eloquence, in literary powers, 
his superiority is so uncontested, I may say so incontest- 
able, that—" 

" I say again," interrupted Flowerdale, " he has not 
been first. Wait only till then, and judge." 

** And what will be the consequence ?" continued De 
Vere. 

«* Why, as they cannot cope with him in battle royal, 
they will tease him with light troops in guerilla warfare. 
They will quiz and call names." 

" Quiz !" cried De Vere ; " ridiculous !" 

" Nothing is ridiculous that tells in a system. But 
quizzing is in itself a more powerful weapon than you 
seem aware of. There have be.en instances of even a 
strong administration torn all to pieces by this little in- 
strument. A minister, like a trout, has sometimes been 
tickled to death." 

" How delightful," said De Vere, laughing, "'and perhaps 
as a reward K>r an honest ambition." 
25* 
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"Exactly 80.'' 

" But one cannot tickle a pike ; and I see not still how 
they can assail our friend." 

" I have said he cannot be assailed in rc^lar combat,*^ 
answered Howerdale. " He is personally too powerful 
to meddle with; but scunility may be let loose, and 
aflbcted contempt thrown upon his most dazzling talents.^' 

** One shake of the lion's maue will put down all tliis/* 
said De Vere. 

" I agree, and am glad you are not so sensitive as I 
thought," replied the baronet. " You will in time, I dare 
say, be able to brave party virulence, and laugh at oppo^ 
sition as you would at a gnat." 

"All this, however," continued De Vere, "does not 
raise my veneration for party politics, or even for national 
gratitude ; and it is inconceivable to me, that after a life 
of surely as much integrity, ability, and glory as ever 
adorned a favourite of history, the desertion of the 
great man now retiring should be so mournfully com^ 
plete." 

" The expression you have used of party politics ex- 
plains It ^11," said Flowerdale. " In this country, minis* 
terial power, whoever is the possessor, is a constitutional 
sin ; and while it is held, will be punished as such. Were 
the question of a military or naval hero (not a politician), 
yoi) would not have to complain. As it is, when the 
resignation takes place, 

* Exlinctus amabltur Idem,' 

and whenever Lord dies, the national gratitude will 

no doubt pour Itself out in the* roost splendid public 
funeral. But, ifi the mean time, what would you say if 
he whose closing power you so lament, and wl>om you 
Jusdy call the favourite of history, is already styled an 
impostor and its mountebank." 

De Vere started ; but said it must be some piece of in- 
solence of the kennel. 

" Not so, I assure you," replied the baronet ; " the~pcr- 
gon who has presumed to this insolence has long reigned 
among the wiu of the time, and while he affects repub- 
licanism, is the quintessence of quality, and the pnnce 
of aristocrats* Nay^ he is the eon of a' great prime min- 
ister, himself an old senator, and owes all his fortune to 
places and pensions; which he very quietly pockets, 
^bile be rails l^ the hour sit fdad&raen and penaioiiers. 
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and writes and talks of nothing but the iDsincerity of 
courtiers and the oppi^ession of kings.'' 

De Vere, though he had already almost done wonder- 
ing at the world, observed that this gentleman must be a 
nondescript. 

**He is certainly no ordinary character," replied 
Flowerdale ; " and possesses, in addition to many other 
requisites, no ordinary stock of assurance. However, 
you may judge for yourself." He tlien named to his 
inquiring friend a gentleman eminent for the possession 
of talents and literature, which, however, he allowed to 
evaporate in dowager gossip, though he contrived to 
make it the most agreeable thing in the world, and hence 
was infinitely the fashion. Every thing he said or wrote 
was pointed with wit, generally of a caustic kind.. He 
went infinitely beyond De la Hochefoucault ; and was a 
puissant example of the 

" Nul n^aura de Tesprit 
Hon nous et nos amis." 

His • amis,' however, were very few ; since few in the 
world, whether statesmen or heroes, and still less men 
of piety or learning, were good enough for him. He 
therefore had lateiy taken it into his head to quit parlia- 
ment, and, as he said, party, and even the world itself, 
for all which he had grown too fastidious, though he wae 
restless while not blazing in the midst of them. 

Thus he amused himself, with assuming the airs of a 
Democritus, by laughing, though he preferred throwing 
dirt at everybody of any character, seemingly for no 
other reason than that they possessed it. 

*» And was he not sometimes right, by chance 1" asked 
De Vere. 

** Of course," said Flowerdale : ♦* but you shall judge 
for yourself, for I have been allowed to copy an extract 
from a letter of his to one of his friends, a man of noble 
name, which is now the talk of the town. But prepare 
for a trial ; for it will not add to your good-humour with 
public men*" 

** I will run the risk," said De Vere. 

Sir William then unlocked a drawer, and placed alittle 
manuscript in De Vere's hands, which the lattor perused 
as follows : — 

••I must tell you, I desire to die when I have nobody 
left to laugh with me. I have nevet seen or heani any 
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thing serious that was not ridiculous. Jesuits, Method- 
ists, philosophers, politicians, the hypocrite Rousseau, the 
scoffer Voltaire, the encyclopedists, the Humes, the 

L 8, the G s, the atheist tyrant of Prussia, and 

the mountebank of history, Mr. P , all are to me but 

impostors, in their various ways. Fame and interest are 
their objects ; and, after all their parade, I think a plough- 
roan, who sows, reads his almanac, and believes the stars 
but so many farthing candles, created to prevent his fall- 
ing into a ditch as he goes home at night, a wiser and 
more rational being, and I am sure an honester, than any 
of them. Oh ! I am sick of visions and systems, that 
move one another aside, and come over again, like the 
figures in a moving picture. Rabelais brightens up to 
me, as I see more of the world; he treated it as it de- 
served,— laughed at it all, and, as I judge from myself, 
ceased to hate it : for I find hatred an unjust preference.** 

** Your opinion ?" said Sir William, seeing De Yere in a 
fit of seriousness when he had finished. 

" That if half this picture is not distorted, I am not so 
happy as the painter :— I cannot laugh at my species." 

" I agree," returned the baronet ; " at the same time 
you will own he has assembled a great deal of good 
company on the same canvass." 

*♦ I cannot thank him for it," observed De Vere, " even 
if he is just; if unjust, he himself deserves to be hated, 
or at least to be classed among those he so hates, de- 
spises, and laughs at. I can neithetrespect nor beheve ^ 
man who tells me he never knew any thing serious that 
wjw not ridiculous. 1 will not say who is the mountebank 
of history, but I think it pretty clear who is the mounte- 
bank of philosophy. At the same time, I own this 
cold-blooded ingratitude troubles me, and goes further to 
cure me of even patriotic ambition, than any thing I liave 
yet seen. Eustace was moderation itself to it. He was 
only selfish ; this man both selfish and malignant." 

"All this is but too true," said Flowerdale. 

'• Then the less we discuss it the better," cried De Vere 
with emphasis ; '' I have got but little comfort from you 
to-day ;" and he took his leave. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

HALF-FACED FELLOWSHIP. 

For mine ovin psn, my lord, I could be well contented to be there, in respect 
to the love 1 bear your houtte. The purpose you undertake is dangerous; th« 
friends you have named, uncertain.— SuAKriPKAKK. 

If De Yere grained little comfort from the shrewd ob- 
server of the public drama that was going forward, the 
1>ractical Sir William, he certainly did not improve his 
ot by mingling among the actors themselves. Yet he 
had points affecting his own fortune to carry. He was 
anxious to settle the question of the seat, as well as his 
views to office, which, though considerably weakened 
from pairing scenes, were not relinquished. He spoke 
of both Ejects to Clayton, who gave him most loyal 
assurances* but referred him, as in duty bound, to his 
uncle. 

He spoke of them to Lord Mowbray, but he found that 
noble person in far too great an agitation about himself 
to attend to such minor considerations ; ahd when De 
Yere pressed the seat, with a view to support Mr. Went* 
worth, the effect upon the nerves and courage of his uncle 
was such as to deter one who was not too eager about it 
from pursuing it, at least for a time. Yet, considering 
what he had learned from Flowerdale, of Lord Mow* 
bray's sacrifice of Lord Oldcastle in order to join Went* 
worth and Cleveland, and the active share he had after* 
ward taken in promoting the coalition of their party, by 
assembling them at Mowbray House, he was struck with 
no little wonder at the coldness with which every pro- 
posal in favour of Wentworth was received. 

De Yere, however, was not the only person embar- 
rassed ; for the time was such, at least for some days, that 
no one knew how to act or what to expect. The respec* 
tive parties of Mr. Wentworth and Lord Oldcastle were 
indeed so nearly balanced, that they were ready to give 
battle a Voutrance^ in the assertion of their respective 
pretensions. The doors of great officers of state were 
besieged, and tlie closet of the highest personage of tho 
N3 
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realm was frequently opened to various leaders, all pro« 
fessing to be aetuated alone by an anxiety for the 
interests of the empire ; which interests, however, could 
only be consulted by a compliance with the particular 
views of each leader respectively. The reports, mes- 
sages, long faces, conferences in ministers' rooms and 
secretaries* rooms, in the passages of Whitehall, under 
the trees of the Park, and in the recesses of the House 
of Commons, were innumerable, and too obvious for con- 
cealment: and (believe it who will) it was in the very 
midst of these agitating plans that Mr. Wentworth gave 
the dinner, and held the philosophic conversation, which 
have been mentioned in a former chapter. 

At the time, De Vere, though he knew the reports that 
were in agitatimi, did not know the share which the 
actual conduct of his friend had had in giving them cur- 
rency. He knew not that he had, on the very morning 
of his dinner, been closeted with some of his most pow- 
erful supporters, who had for a considerable period been 
constantly urging him even to lay claim to the premier- 
ship, when vacant, as his undoubted right, from Uie repu- 
tation he had obtained and the confidence he had in- 
spired. They had even gone so far as to suggest, and 
actually to. demand, a pledge from him, that, if he ob- 
tained the post, he would support and carry into effect 
various reforms, of which, these patriots said, the state 
stood cruelly in need; and nothing could appear more 
zealous than this body of partisans in a cause so virtuous, 
and likely to be so popular. 

Mr. Wentworth, with great^nthusiasm of character, 
and a spirit of as great integrity as the most inflexible 
patriot could wish, was himself sufficiently inclined to 
this principle of action. He gave the pledge required, 
and demanded and received, on his part, the most ex- 
plicit promises, that should another succeed to the 
government, and he be obliged to retire, they would all 
make common cause, and act in party. What was his 
astonishment^ therefore, to find, now the crisis was 
arrived, that these patriot friends seemed not only to 
have forgotten their principles, but to have changed 
their opinion in regard to his own pretensions. At 
another meeting which was held, they admired him, they 
said, as much as ever ; thought him a great creature; a 
public possession, who ought to have one of the highest 
posts in the ministry : but as to engaging in oppositioQ« 
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should he unfortunately be lefl; out of the new adminis^ 
tration, they could not join in the attempt to force the 
closet of the king, who they found was likely to decide 
in favour of Lord Oldcastle. They only hoped that he 
might still be allowed to hold his place under that noble 
person. 

No language can describe the disdain of Mr. Went- 
worth at this change of conduct : it called up all his 
pride of character, which he felt to be insulted, as well 
as that his fairest hopes were disappointed. His hon- 
ourable ambition (for it was honourable) was thwarted, 
his rival exalted, his schemes for the public good para* 
lyzed and, what wounded him most (for he was of a 
most loyal and open disposition, and of a nature the 
most abhorrent to every species of treachery), all seemed 
to be the consequence of an intercourse of some standing 
with the court, of which these friends had kept hiin 
wholly in ignorance. In short, it was only at the 
moment we speak of, that he learned that the compact 
which these friends had made with him had been made 
while they were under the deception of an expected 
decision in his favour, in which expectation they were 
now disappointed ; for it appeared certain that Lord Old- 
castle would be called upon to name the new adminis- 
tration ; and in that event he had declared against Went- 
worth's holding any place in it. 

Mr. Wentworth was not of a temper, at any time, to 
disguise his feelings, and he was at no pains to conceal 
them now ; in fact, they escaped him in reproaches so 
bitter, and at the same time so just, that many of his 
auditors shrank from his presence. Among these, won- 
derful as it may appear, was Lord Mowbray himself. 
None of them dared to brave him ; and the few who 
attempted explanation but -feebly represented their 
motives, which were founded, they said, upon the neces- 
sity — created by a spirit of discontent and rebellion 
among the people — to support the power, and therefore 
the choice of tne crown. 

Stung by what he considered as downright treachery, 
the vehemence of Mr. Wentworth's mind now got the 
better of him, and he could scarcely prevent himself 
(still the second minister of the crown) from going down 
to the House, and denouncing what he called the in- 
triguing character of the premier-expectant. At that 
moment he received a letter from his new ally, Lord 
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Cleveland, expressing, after great lamentations of tlie 
untoward end of things, his sincere regrets that the 
hopes of the country had not been fulfilled in his (Mr. 
Wentworth's) person; but trusting that the circum- 
stances of the times, and the contumacious, ill-affected 
spirit abroad, would excuse him and the rest of the king^s 
fiieiulsy if they gave their support to the new govern- 
ment, even though among its members he might not be 
included. 

Went worth's heart swelled with contempt as he read 
this letter; an expression of superciliousness, mixed 
with detestation, got possession of his features ; and, 
tearing the letter to pieces, he exclaimed, " Why, what a 
frosty-spirited rogue is this !" like Hotspur's lord fool, 
"for his own part, he could be well contented to be 
there, in respect of the love he bears our house : is clear 
to me that he loves his own barn better thHU our house." 

Out of humour with the world, particularly the political 
world, against which he sometimes meditated vengeance, 
sometimes retreat, he hastened home, avoiding in the 
way a number of bustling busy characters, especially 
those who had professed friendship for him and opposition 
to Lord Oldcastle. Arrived at home, he ordered his 
doors to be closed for some hours, which he passed in his 
closet meditating on the folly and inefficacy of power, 
or even of fame, to produce happiness ; in which medita- 
tion he was much assisted by some eloquent sentences 
of Bolingbroke and Seneca, some of whose volumes 
always lay on his table, amid despatches, debates, and 
party pamphlets. 

Let not this picture be undervalued: for so versatile, 
and so amiable, in reality,' was Wentworth's spirit, that, 
believe it who will, all this had its effect. ^ He despised 
the base desertion of his party as much as ever ; but by 
degrees he found himself in a sort of proud composure, 
and, on that very day, as we have said, presided at the 
dinner where he so delighted his guests with philosophic 
conversation. 
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CHAPTER XL. 



AN EX-MINISTER. 



TIs certain, greatnesft, once fall'n out with fortune, 
Blust fail out with men too. What the declined is, 
He shall as aoon read in the eyes of others 
nAs feel in his own fall. For men, like batterflles, 
Show not their mealy wings but to the summer. 

Suakbckarb. 

Meantimb the final change liad gone on ; Lord Old- 
castie was declared the first in power in the slate ; and 
Mr. Wentworth immediately, as he said he would, went 
to his orange-trees. Their perfume, however, we sup- 
pose, he did not find so delightful as he expected, for he 
very soon came back again. Yet, while there, a friend who 
called upon him found his table covered with the letters 
and memoirs which describe with such intense interest 
the breaking up of the tory ministry of Queen Anne. 
The dissensions, rivalries, and heart-burnings, the impla- 
cable violence which divided former friends, and the final 
disappointments and ruin of all concerned in that tumult- 
uous and interesting time, seemed to have been the 
peculiar objects of his study. One passage he had 
marked, in a letter of Erasmus Lewis, on the fall of 
Oxford, and the succession of Bolingbroke. 

** The runners," said the letter, " are already employed 
to go to all the coffee-houses. They rail to the pit of 
hell." He had also copied with his own hand those 
verses of Oxford himself, written in the moment of his 
dismissal, more valuable from denoting the changed 
views of a fallen statesman, than either for the beauty 
of the poetry, or, as we hope, the justness of the senti- 
ment. The lines are, indeed, in the very taste and spirit 
of Stemhold and Hopkins. 

«To?tfrve with love, 
. And Mhed your blood, 
Approved is above ; 
But here below, 
Examples show, 
Tis fatal to be good." 
2G 
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Mr. Wentwoilli returned sooner than he intendedf 
fofluenced, though he disguised it, perhaps, from himselfi» 
< t)y the language that was held about him, and which 
Justified the account given by Erasmus TiCwis of the pro- 
ceedings of a similar time. 

In fact, the town had been industriously filled with re- 
ports not to his advantage, and, strange to say, not contra- 
dicted by those who best knew their want of foundation* 

It is the observation of one who lived somfe time in 
the atmosphere of courts, though his account of them is 
not to be always taken as correct, that " when a great 
minister has lost his place, immediately virtue, honour, 
and wit fly over to his successor with the other ensigns 
of office."* 

In this instance the maxim was proved ; for it was 
impossible to conceive the numbers that now changed 
their opinion both of Lord Oldcastle and his rival. The 
last had a facility, they said, in addressing the House, 
but was deficient in his office. He was unequal to its 
forms, and was often penning a sonnet when he should 
have been writing a despatch. Wits had more weight 
with him, certainly more access to him, than politicians. 
Lord Oldcastle was the reverse of all this; and, we 
might dfepend \ipon it, things would now be differently 
and better administered. 

Lord Oldcastle at least knew how to profit by this 
change of temper ; and, unless he was much behed, 
showed a spirit worthy of Olivarez himself. For he em- 
ployed many a young Gil Bias to feel the pulse of the 
nation, by decrying in pamphlets the characters and 
measures, not merely of his late coadjutor, but of the 
late premier himself. 

Among these useful instruments of misrepresentation 
was (with the full consent of Lord Mowbray) our illufr* 
trious parvenu. Nor was Lord Oldcastle ungrateful; 
for, as proselytes are sometimes more useful, and there- 
fore more valued, than friends (who are merely con- 
sistent), the consequence to Lord Mowbray and his pro* 
tegS was a continuance in their places. This, though 
bought by the eternal contempt of Mr. Wentwerlh and 
many others, was thought not too dearly paid for while 
Mr. Wentworth confined his opinions to his own breast, 
or the expression of them merely to private circles. 

* Anift t9 et«fne, 26Ui Sej)teiii2)cr, 17ia 
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But this was scarcely to be expected from one not too 
famous for the control of his feelings, even when not, as 
in this instance, provoked and lashed by baseness ^ wel} 
as injury into most honourable indignation. He therCf 
fore did not fail to express his opinion of Lord Mow- 
bray in the House, with a keenness and effect which 
turned the parvenu pale. And as to the parvenu him- 
self, Wentworth, without scruple or disguise, and pro- 
nouncing every thing but his name, — while his eye 
flashed upon him with a sort of sacred anger, — ^desig- 
nated him as " the smooth volunteer of dirty work, for 
whoever would pay the price of it." 

The bitterness and, to many, the justice of this re- 
proach seemed to electrify the House ; and, as the par^ 
venu, as has been described, was a man of sentiment, it 
gave a whole night's misery to his high sensibilities. 
He recovered, however, when he recollected that at the 
treasury it might confer upon him the air of a martyr, 
and consequently a claim to some additional reward. 

He was, therefore, only more assiduous tlian ever in 
his character of an official go-between ; and Lord Mow- 
bray made this affront an argument with the new minister 
for bestowing marks of favour on himself, and on his prO' 
iegi a sinecure place which then happened to be vacant. 

^' It may gild him," said the minister (who had a keen 
view of character, and who looked, as he said it, as if he 
meant something more than an allusion to Clayton), "but 
it will be with tarnished gold." 

" Gild him, however," said Lord Mowbray. 

All this was cutting to the heart of De Vere. He could 
not bear what he called the degradation of his uncle and 
pf his friend ; if Clayton was still his friend. 

*' Far from accepting new appointments," said he, with 
some indignation, to the latter, " you should have laid 
down the old one, after the conduct you held in favour 
of Mr. Wentworth." 

Clayton, in reply, deeply lamented the miserable state 
of affairs ; wished himself a thousand times out of politics 
in some calm retreat, and said he had been inhumanly 
and unjustly treated by the ex-minister, whose cause he 
had always advocated, till he found him really too dan- 
gerously ambitious. But, in regard to his keeping or 
accepting new offices, he pleaded that he really was not 
his own master, but a mere follower of Lord Mowbray 
on that point. Nor could he prevent his patron» if h« 
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thought his honour concerned, from insisting that his 
accession to the new arrangement should not be stig- 
matized, either in his own or his friend^s person, and 
that therefore a strong demonstration should be made ia 
their favour. 

•* That," said De Vere, little moved, " would require 
•ome high notice of my lord himself." 

" You are right," returned Clayton, " and you therefore 
cannot be surprised if you find that he has accepted the 
red riband." 

" Good Heavens !" exclaimed De Vere, with an angry 
disgust which Clayton never liked ; ^ what is become of 
th« spirit of the ancient Mowbrays ! And of what value 
can honours be to the honourable, if so abused; but these 
rascally politics — " and he flung away from Clayton in 
discontent, though to the very great relief of that rising 
young man. In fact, De Vere from that moment felt an 
estrangement from him, which advanced in proportion as 
Clayton seemed to advance in the favour of Fortune. 



CHAPTER XLI. 



PREJUDICE. 



I did lo^e yoa once !— 

Indeed, my lord, you made roe oft believe aa 

SUAKSPBA.RK. 

However pure and consistent had been the conduct of 
De Vere throughout the late tergiversations, neither his 
conduct nor his indignation at what he ignorantly thought 
the disgrace of his uncle secured him from undeserved 
mortification. 

On the one hand, he saw in his own family how soon 
a political sin (to him of the deepest die) could be salved. 

Nobody bowed the less to Lord Mowbray because he 
had been the first to form, and then to desert, a coalition. 
He bore his blushing honours unblushingly on his person ; 
nor did any one doubt, or (what is the same thing) show 
to him that he doubted, that they proceeded from the 
merited favour of his sovereign. His drawing-rooms 
were still thronged, and their lovely mistress thought 
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more attractive than ever: and as for Mr. Clayton, the 
i^astigatioa which it would have burst De Yere's heart to 
have submitted to was forgotten ; while in the smile of 
the world, he saw nothing, remembered but that he was 
more at ease in fortune, and considered every where as 
one of her most prosperous children. Such difference 
makes success in the complexion of conduct. 

On the other hand, De Vere's own attachment to Mr. 
Wentworth, for which he had involved himself in dif- 
ferences with his family, leading, perhaps, to disappoint* 
meats of the tenderest kind, was not at first rewarded ; 
nay, was at first repudiated by Wentworth himself, in a 
manner to giye a severe check to his zeal. ^ 

To account for this we are bound to confess, that our 
friend the ex-minister was cruelly soured by the disap- 
pointment and. dishonourable conduct to which he had 
been made the victim. 

It was not the loss of expected power, or of an im* 
mense patronage, that dwelt with him. What sunk deep 
into his heart was the desertion of the great families 
who had promised to support him ; and of followers, some 
of whom he thought had loved him, and all of whom he 
believed he could direct with a master spirit. 

Vehemence (however controlled .by kindness and 
reason) was the character of Wentworth's mind, and 
sometimes got the better of him, though reason soon re-> 
established her rule. But, while actually under the effect 
of strong feeUng, it was not always that he could silence 
suspicion, or abstain from wronging a fair nature and 
integrity, perhaps as clear as his own. He did so on this 
occasion by De Vere. 

He had regarded him, it is true, for his fine mind and 
the ardour of his character, but as, during the time he 
had seen most of him, Lord Mowbray and his friends 
were seemingly united with him in party» he had no op- 
portunity of distinguishing the very different sorts of 
attachment with which they and De Vere viewed him. 
And as to fine minds and energetic characters, he had 
discovered by experience that in the career of party 
they were perfectly consistent with the abandonment of 
friends and the leaguing with enemies, of however op* 
posite principles, characters, or objects. 

When, therefore, De Vere waited upon him, in ftict, to 
assure him how little he had agreed with his uncle's late 
measures^ and to ask his future intentions, with a view, 
20* 
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if he could, to give him his support after his election to 
parliament ; Wentworth prevented all explanation, by a 
reception of the most freezing kind. 

To De Vere's general assurances he scarcely listened, 
and smarting at every pore with the injuries he had re- 
ceived from Lord Mowbray, impatiently, and almost 
sneeringly, interrupted him, by asking if he had come 
with avuncular discretion, to announce that he meant to 
adhere to the politics of tke family I 

De Vere looked astonished. 

•* Believe me," added the deserted minister, " if this be 
so, and if that wise man Mr. Clayton (wise he is in liis 
(generation) has made you as wise as hirasejf, you might 
have spared me the honour of announcing it in person." 
. Then, seeing De Vere about to reply, and fearing some 
unsatisfactory explanations, he asked him what he thought 
of the new actressj—namiiig an exquisite performer who 
was a great favourite with him. 

De Vere was shocked, and even angrily indignant at 
these insinuations. He proudly said he had not deserved 
them ; that he had come wiih very different intentions, 
encouraged as he had always been by the ex-minister to 
speak to him frankly ; but finding that this tone continued 
no longer, he would not intrude, and he prepared to lake 
his leave. 

The ex-minister had, as we have said, been soured by 
his disappointments, and, as we see, could ill-treat his 
friends while under this feelijig. On this occasion even 
. De Vere's open manner did not effectually cure him. He 
however lent himself so far to it as at least to wish for 
inquiry. 

" Stay," said he; "have you really had no explanations 
with your uncle 1 Have no prospects of office been opened 
to you, after your election, if you support his line of 
politics ?" 

"None," said De Vere, loftily; "and I feel no honour 
in being asked these questions ?" 

"Bear with me," said Mr. Wentworth, "once more, 
and forgive one other question ; my reason for which, 
if necessary, I promise to explain. Hag no hope of a 
certain lovely lady been conceived, or at least no influence 
on her part been practised, to win an assent which less 
refined temptations, I know, could not sedut.'e from you ?" 

The colour flashed in De Vere's cheek when he heard 
this* He breathed quick. Oould " the lovely lady*' loean 
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Constance 1 and was that, secret (disguised as much as 
possible, almost from his own heart) not only known, but 
trumpeted to the world? It was a minute before he 
could reply. At length he haughtily answered, " 1 know 
no lady who would stoop to the endeavour to persuade 
me to that which she thought I otherwise disapproved. 
But t own 1 resent these suspicions. They do not raise 
my opinion of your justice, and they diminish the regret 
with which I had seen the disappointment of my hope of 
your continuance in power ; for I know nothing of the 
bribe you are pleased to impute to me, nor would it be 
able to influence my support or opposition to any public 
conduct you miglit think fit to pursue.'* 

•* Explanations, therefore," replied Wentworth, with 
equal distance (but still misunderstanding him), ** seem 
unnecessary." 

" I cannot suppose myself of consequence enough," 
answered De Vere, " to make you condescend to them ; 
but the suspicions which, without proof or inquiry, you 
have been pleased to indulge of the probity of my inten- 
tions make such condescension of less consequence." 
ttere he bowed, as if taking leave; but willing, nay, 
hoping to be prevented, as he might have been, by the 
slightest manifestation of regret or explanation. But the 
ex-minister bowed loo, and, to own the truth, with the 
most frosty politeness ; and De Vere, hurt to the quick, 
look his leave. 

" And this is the justice of party !" said De Vere, when 
he found himself alone. " This the course of political 
friendships ! Yes ! 1 have, indeed, much to learn." 

His abstraction became so great, that he wandered 
almost to Kensington before he knew where he was ; and 
tvtice his name was called by Lord Eustace before he had 
recollection enough to answer. 

This ardent young person, now at the height of joy 
from the complete success of his father, stopped not to 
inquire through how many crooked paths the race had 
been run ; what promises had been broken ; what friends 
lost ; what principles compromised. New-kindled hopes 
had made up for violated engagements; converted an- 
tagonists had replaced old allies ; and a more practical 
policy had, perhaps, more than made up for antiquated 
principles, now laid aside. The world sat light upon hira, 
and success had made him indifferent to a host of ene-- 
miea which the preference of his father to his rivals had 
m aa ixmaxA OK^atod. 



When this lioBtility was observed upon by a fiiend Ul 
Lord Oldcastle, the elder statesman only shook his headi 
and said, ** We must deal with it as we can." The 
younger exclaimed, **So much the better; a ministry 
without a good rattling opposition must be milk and 
water." 

De Vere could hardly help envying Lord Eustace his 
undeviating ardour for the accomplishment of his obiecti 
and his ease as to consequences, now it was accomplished. 
He was a spirited soldier of fortune, who thought only 
of success in the cause he fought for, and the comrades 
who fought with him: these were questions of much 
more importance than what the cause was, or who the 
comrades. At the same time^ as a part of the ruling 
passion, his interest was always excited by the hopes of 
stiiengthening his father's ranks* or weakening those of 
the enemy. He had also liked De Vere, the partner of 
his studies, and his early ally ; and though he had cast 
him off when he found him guilty of the hateful sin of 
preferring his father's rival, yet, as he had heard that that 
minister had, in a fit of resentment, included De Vere in 
a pretty vehement censure of the whole Mowbray con« 
nexion, not only he was struck with the hope of makingr 
a proselyte, but all his good-will returned : he therefore 
greeted De Vere with his usual frankness— a salutation 
which could not well be refused* 

** We are together again," said Eustace. 

*' I never knew we had been asunder," answered his 
friendi, 

** He who is not for me is against me," rejoined Eus» 
tace ; ** but I heard you were not even neuter : and you 
have been prettily rewarded ; for the great patriot (so he 
named Mr. Wentworth) abuses you and your whole 
family most roundly* I assure you." 

The obsei-vation could not have been worse timed. 

*' I am afraid some of us have deserved no better of 
him," said De Vere. 

" As if political engagements, which are always made 
for the public good," answered Eustace, " were not to 
yield to circumstances when that good requires it." 

"That is to say," replied De Vere, "every one iaf to 
Judge for himself as to a change, and play fast and loose 
as he pleases." 

" Hang me if I argue it with you," replied the youngs 
politician ; '^ I am in too good spihtsr-but Fm afraid the 
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late minister (meaning the retired premier) will die : they 
say the gout has got to his stomacii, and he cannot sur- 
vive three days." 

•* I ara glad you are so interested for him," observed 
De Vere. 

** I am interested that he should live at least a little 
"while," replied Eustace ; " fori want to attack him. He 
has left things in such a state, that you know not in how 
many points he is vulnerable: when I have exposed him 
he may die as soon as he pleases." 

" Was he not once Lord Oldcastle's friend 1" asked De 
Vere, greatly shocked. 

"Rather Mr. Wentworth's," replied Eustace; "and, 
tQ tell you the truth, he recommended him for his 
successor." 

"That is a vulnerable point, indeed," observed De 
Vere, and walked on in silence. 

" Come," said Eustace, " I would rather talk of your 
own affairs. They tell me you despise us all so muoh in 
the House, that you don't tfiiuk us worthy to be mixed 
with ; and wish to leave your seat to Clayton for a time, 
while you forget courts and courtiers in diplomacy." 

" Does Mr. Clayton tell you so ?" 

" Yes ! and. Lord Oldcastle has cordially assented." 

** You surprise me ; for I have not even applied.** 

•* But your uncle has ; and you see he obeys the gos- 
pel, for he does not let one hand know what the other 
doeth. In short, it is all approved, and you are to have 
your choice of three courts. Cleveland has been much 
your friend, I assure you, as well as Clayton." 

" Indeed !" said De Vere, who felt neither honoured nor 
pleased with eitlier assurance. 

Eustace, however, opened the subject more at large, 
and acquainted him that Lord Mowbray had asked and 
obtained for him the nomination of minister to one of the 
three legations vacant on the recent change; and that he 
might kiss hands upon it as soon as he pleased. "E/i 
attendant,''* said Eustace, " Lord Oldcastle expects to see 
you. You may depend upon this as correct ; and I won- 
der Clayton, who was charged with, and very instru- 
mental in it, has not already informed you." 

De Vere was filled with surprise, more at the new* 
itself than at the backwardness of Clayton in commu- 
nicating it. But he was also embarrassed ; which Eu». 
tace observing, De Vere said, " That with every senate 
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of obligation to Lord Oldcastle, the matter was bo mew 
to him, that he begged time to consider of it.'* 

"Do vou mean," asked Eustace, "that Lord Mow- 
bray and Clayton have been wrong in their representa-' 
tions ?*' 

** I cannot say so exactly," returned De Vere ; " but 
the thing has been lost in so many more interesting 
events; and you know, or I am bound to tell it you, that 
I am not one of Lord Oldcastle's lieges." 

"Whose then r 

•* No man's ! for to no one do I, or will I, owe fealty." 

Eustace bit his lip with evident disappointment ; but 
as on the whole he liked De Vere, he allowed a frank 
nature, for once, to get the better of his party spirit, and 
very honestly, though ironically, said, '* You are, indeed, 
a great deal too exalted for us poor slaves of party at 
home, and wisely cut us ; though whether for honester 
people abroad, remains to be seen. It is clear, however, 
you will never come up to Dr. Herbert's judgment of 
Clayton." 

"What was that r . 

" Why, at a dinner at Lord Clanellan's, where were the 
doctor and other exemplary persons, the conversation 
turned upon the different modes of rising; and friend 
Clayton chose to doubt his talents that way, on account 
of the compliances and strange traffic which seemed ne- 
cessary to conciliate different interests. Lord Clanellan 
stared, and Lady Clanellan laughed ; but the doctor ex- 
claimed, in his oracular way, 'Never fear, sir, never 
fear; I dare say you will in time make a very pretty- 
rascal.' " 

De Vere, amused, spite of his serious thoughts, asked 
if Clayton had assented 1 

" He had nothing left for it," answered Eustace, espe* 
cially as Lady Clanellan drank to his speedy success. But 
as he has not yet succeeded — ^" 

De Vere shook his head. 

" Come," said Eustace, "if you mean for joining Lord 
Oldcastle, when the king said nay to the high and mighty 
who wanted to enslave us, I, at least, must excuse him, 
whatever the Hagen Magen do. I trust, however, he has 
not been incorrect as to your views on diplomacy." 

"With some reserves and explanations," said Do 
Vere, " I might still have those views ; and those expla* 
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nations Lord Oldcastle willy I suppose, permit me ta 
Inake." 

** My father is the most reasonable man alive," re- 
turned Eustace, " and as I left him at leisure, we will, if 
you please, go to him directly.** 

De Vere wished more time* He had scarcely thought 
of the plan since it had been proposed ; a thousand un- 
certainties hung about him ; he wished for a lon^ and 
deep self-examination as to his opinions of pnblic life, 
of men, and measures; be wished explanations still 
(^notwithstanding his recent loftiness) with Wentworth ; 
and, above all, he wished lo probe his own heart in re- 
gard to Constance. 

. But all this was prevented by the alacrity of Eustace ; 
who insisted upon De Vere's going with him imme- 
diately ; and, in fact, carried and presented him to his 
father, when, leaving them together, he cried, " There ! 
now tell your own story.'* 



CHAPTER XLH. 



DIPLOMACY. 



Shall WB call ta tbe ambassador, my liege f-— 
Not yet, my cotivn. We would be r«»olT*d, 
Before we hear him, of some things of weight.— SHAHaPEARc 

Lord Oldcastlg was a man of the smoothest address, 
and of a most silvery eloquence, whether in public or 
private. He had the most perfect self-possession, and was 
the personification of the volto sciolto. Whatever he said 
or did was marked by a mixture of habitual good-breed- 
ing and seeming frankness ; and it was always a man's 
own fault if he ever felt under constraint in opening his 
thoughts to him. 

The rectitude of De Vere never felt constraint in open- 
ing itself to any man ; but Lord Oldcastle would have 
put him at his ease had it been otherwise. 

With great openness as well as kindness of mannel*, 
his lordship himself began the subject ; observing much 
upon his good- will towards his uncle, and, indeed, hisob- 
li^ons to him ; to which he added the expression of 
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great respect for De Yere himself. He then broached 
the question of diplomacy, descanted on the advantage 
of having a man of De Vere's birth and character as the 
representative of the government at any court, and con- 
cluded by offering him the choice of the vacancies Eus- 
tace had mentioned. 

To say De Vere was not pleased with this address 
would be to wrong the truth. He was even won by it ; 
and he felt tlie pleasure it would be, if the measures of 
such a man were what he could support. He had, how- 
ever, many tilings to explain, and to guard, and had oc- 
casion for all his decision to prevent himself from being 
dazzled into general compliances, which might afterward 
be attended with unpleasant consequences. 

After thanking the minister, therefore, for a reception 
so flattering, he begged leave, as the best return he could 
make, to explain with distinctness and honesty how far 
Lord Oldcastle himself might judge he was in a couditioa 
to accept his offers. 

Lord Oldcastle, with perfect frankness, said it was what 
he should most thank him for. 

De Vere then explained to him how much it had 
been his resolve, as well as his wish, ever since public life 
had been set before him, to keep liimself distinct from 
party. 

Lord Oldcastle smiled, but bade him go on. 

De Vere continued, that it had been his hope, when he 
came into parliament, to support the friends of his family ; 
but his resolution was to give a reasonable, not a bliud 
and slavish support. 

Lord Oldcastle bowed, and with his hand spread on his 
bosom, said he wished for no other. 

" It is, however, my duty, in honour, to add," pro- 
ceeded De Vere, ** that I am an admirer of the charac- 
ter, talents, and rules of action of Mr. Wentworih." 

Lord Oldcastle again smiled, but with a repressed curl 
of his lip, and not exactly with the same ease as he 
had smiled before. He, however, again begged De Vere 
to go on. 

" I have to confess, therefore," said De Vere, " that I 
was glad of my uncle's reported junction with him, and 
was even hurt at the breach of a positive engagement. 1 
felt thus from my admiration of Mr. Went worth ; but had 
the engagement been with your lordship, at such a breach 
I. should have felt equally mortified." 



Lord Oldcastle smiled once more, and in a diiTereni 
sort slill; as if he had said, his young companion had 
not known what reason there had been for that very mor- 
tification. But he did not allude to it in his answer, 
when he assured him, that though the intimations he had 
given him had been s&mething different from what he had 
hoped, and what he had expected, and that probably De 
Vere would live to see the impracticability of his princi- 
ples ; still, what he had said seemed only to proceed from 
very honourable sentiments, which he should be the last 
to oppose. That, as to admiring Mr. Wentworth, it was 
only his own feeling, and could never be imputed as a 
fault to any one. 

" I do not collect, however," added Lord Oldcastle, 
good-humourcdly, "that if you come into parliament, 
you are enlisted under Mr. Wentworth, or against his' 
majesty's government." 

** Certainly not," answered De Vere; "but I own that 
his secession from the ministry is one inducement the 
more to make me think of diplomacy; which may take 
me from the sphere of party (for which I am not fit), and 
allow me to give my undisturbed attention to a great 
public duty, without any other pledge than a desire to 
perform it." 

'* All that is very pnident and praiseworthy," said Lord 
Oldcastle, bowing, though witha little less ease ; " and I 
am sure, if you are adopted into diplomacy, with such 
determinations, the secrets of government cannot be un- 
safe when intrusted to you." 

" I should hope," observed De Vere, •* that no man of 
honour, if once he accepted employment, could render 
them unsafe, though he might differ with his employers 
on general politics, or even oppose them in parlia- 
ment." 

" Again let me recommend your liberal notions," said 
Lord Oldcastle ; " and if practicable any where, 1 am sure 
they are in diplomacy, in which there are not the personal 
and daily struggles that divide us at Home ; — accordingly, 
we have instances of men connected with the determined 
opponents of government, who have served the adminis- 
tration (because serving their country) with the utmost 
fidelity and honour. Nevertheless, when they have re- 
tnrned home, and their missions have ended — " 

**They would deserve the rack," vehemently inter- 
rupted De Vere, ** if they turned the information they 

VcL. L-«7 O 
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had acquired against the goyemment that had employed 
ihem." 

•* Nothing more juat, nothing more honourable," ob- 
served Lord Oldcaatle (again placing his hand on his 
bpsomt as if penetrated with the sentiment) ; *' but my 
experience has led me to think that all young men have 
not the exalted notions of Mr. De Vere ; — ^I dare say we 
now understand one another,*'«*and he almost bowed 
him out. 

Now here, if Lord Oldcastle understood Mr. De Vere, 
it was infinitely more than Mr. De Vere did Lord Oldcas- 
tle ; and in this ignorance the reader probably will par- 
ticipate. Yet, as if the result had been explicitly estab- 
lished, the miuister shook De Vere heartily by the hand, 
and De Vere found himself in the street, without a notion 
whether any, or what arrangements had been setiled be- 
tween them. 

On leaving the house, and within a few yards of it, he 
saw Mr. Wentworth, who, eying him sufficiently to 
mark that he had seen where he had been, passed on sip- 
parentJy unconscious of the salutation which De Vere 
could not help bestowing upon him. 

••He did not see me," said De Verej ''it is impossible 
his great mind can continue under tlie error of the 
morning. He must know i\ie fidelity of my attachment 
to him:" and with this consoling reflection, De Vere 
gave himself up to the various and new interests which 
now pressed upon him on every side. 

His first Impulse was to seek Constance ; for his heart 
longed to commwucaXe with hers. But, amid the Bellai. 
monts and Clevelands who besieged her, how was he to 
find one of those moments once so sweet to him, and, we 
may add, so serviceable 1 Besides, had he settled the 
point whether he could leave her? — ^leave her for one or 
two years? — ^leave her at all! Eustace had driven so 
quickly, that he had not had time to decide this and other 
questions: among them, wheil^er he should relinquish 
his intended seat while abroad, if abroad he wentj aod 
finally, whether or not he was suitable for the profession 
which he seemed about to embracje* 

While meditating these subjects, he fell in with his old 
counsellor, Flowerdale, to whom he communicated his 
interviews with Mr. Wentworth and the present mini». 
ter: Sir William did not seem to like the account of 
cither. 



** The bane of your pc^itical hero,*^ said he, '^is whav 
to some people, might do good — his vivacity of feelings 
He was unjust to you, whea you sought him > and de« 

Eend upon it, if he saw you come out of the miaister'a 
ouse, his feeling will not be allayed.^ 

** Good heavens !" exclaimed De Vere, " are party poli- 
ties so jealous ?" 

•• The most jealous of all mistresses,*' said Flower* 
dale ; *' you will stand in need of all Mr. Wentworth's 
liberality (and no man has more, when prejudice is over) ; 
but you must wait his cooler moments, before you will 
be forgiven.** 

** How different," observed De Vere, " are the two 
men! The minister himself took my professions con-* 
cerning his rival in admirable part.** 

Flowerdale smiled, but looked incredulous. 

** Well, but,'* said De Vere, " his consent to my enter- 
ing upon diplomacy, notwithstanding my avowals as to 
my politics, was surely the most liberal thing in the 
world.'* 

*' Are you quite sure of this consent 1** asked Flow- 
erdale. 

*' He assented to my principles,** returned De Vere } 
•• and said, • We now understand one another.* " 

*' And did you understand him 1** asked Flowerdale. 

It was a question De Vere had not quite considered } 
but he said it was an extraordinary one, as implying a 
doubt. ** Even Mr. Wentworth's honest injustice,'* added 
he, ** is better than this.'* 

•* A great deal,** returned Sir William. 

Th^y walked on for some paces, when the baronet 
asked to whicli court he inclined ; but was surprised to 
be told that the whole thing had been so hurried, that he 
had not quite jsettled an important preliminary, whether 
he was fit even for the career itself. 

"If I have mistaken Lord 01dcastle,I fear I am noU^ 
said De Vere ; " for it is evident I am too sanguine. Yet 
why should a sanguine temperament be incompatible with 
the high notions I have formed of the character of the 
representative of a great nation 1 I can scarcely con* 
ceive any thing more noble !" 

"Or less liable to be circumvented by cunning and 
scoundrels !" said Flowerdale. 

De Vere anxiously asked his meaning. 

"The English,** returned the baronet, "were never 
08 
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famous for good ambassadors, even though educated in a 
foreign country, and, like the Duke of Berwick, in a 
foreign service." 

•* 1 know not your alluRion," said De Vere. 

"The little Italian Queen of Spain," answered Flow- 
erdale, " got rid of him, you know, and sent him back to 
France. Being asked why slie did not like him, she 
could only say, * C*est un ^roaid diable d'Artglois sec, qui 
va toujours droit devant im,^ " 

" Are we to regret this character V asked De Vere. 

" Not as men ; but as diplomatists, it might be as well 
if we had a little more of the Italian craftiness which is 
so often employed against us." 

** I cannot agree with you," said De Vere, becoming 
thoughtful. 

"Shall I tell you a story," resumed Fiowerdale, 
** once related to me by one of the parties concerned — 
a man full of sense and rectitude, and himself an am- 
bassador ?" 

" By all means," said De Vere. 

Fiowerdale went on. — ^" * And why do you go away, 
ivhen you say you may remain here?' said Count 
Rhiensberg, one day, to the BaronrLindendahl, — *here, 
where you own you have a better salary, and affairs are 
of most impohancel' 

" * Shall I tell you frankly V answered the baron. 

"*Yes.' 

" * Frankly, then, because by remaining here my diplo- 
matic miti^ will be spoiled.' 

" * That I cannot miderstand. There are the greatest 
and most complicated affairs ; the widest field for negotia- 
tion; the — ^ 

** * All very true, my dear count ; no difficulty, no in- 
trigues, except in parliament, or for power. None for us 
foreign ministers; very little room for reasoning; stili 
less for persuasion ; none at all for manoeuvring. In 
short, these English are too honest to be good politicians 
themselves, or give any play to others who are.* 

" ' I don't yet comprehend,' said the count. 

" * You will before you have been here six months. 
For if what we have to propose is wise and just, and ex- 
pedient for England, ministers adopt it, without any 
management from us ; if improper, or impolitic, why, it 
is rejected, and the Devil himself cannot bend them. You 
can neither bribe nor cajole. The laws prevent the first; 
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the hutnbers in the cabinet the last; fear of the con- 
founded parliament both.' 

** ' Has, then, a minister for foreign affairs here really 
no weak side V 

** * If he have, and you find it out,* said the baron, * of 
what avail ? You must also get at the premier's weak 
sidoj and the chancellor's Weak side^ and the weak sides 
of all those who have to speak to measures in both 
Houses.' 

** • Umph I' said the counts 

*• * And therefore I will go home,' said the baton ; * my 
tnaitre (Thoiel would make as good an envoy as I, pro- 
V ided he could deliver memorials w ith a good grace. My 
government at home draw the memorials, and the govern* 
ment here draw the answers; so, but for communi- 
cating eventS) which the newspapers know much better 
and sooner than we, we are of no use at all : and heuoe, I 
will go home again,' concluded the baron."* 

** Your 8tory«" said De Y ere, '* does not make me regret 
that I may probably be thought, like your Duke of Ber» 
wick, ' iin erand diable d'Anfflois sec, qtd va Unfjours dmit 
dtrbant lui? However, I do not like your account of the 
people I may have to deal with." 

*^ Wait till you are appointed," returned Flowerdale* 
•* before you make yourself uneasy." 

* The subMuiee of tbia con^raation it not iaiaflnaiy. iod U wiaddw tx« 
cnordioarily with the (bllowtng opinion of Mr. A. de Stael Roletein, who ■aeiM 
nometimes, and notwithatanding aome amdaing Mnnderat to hare viewad vs 
w«U. ^ U rCy a pat de pay m Bwropt^ oA It mttur dfamkMMdeyr tmi phu 
MimpU ^*en AngUUrrt^ H odk UnUu IttJUuuet, touU VkatiUU prttaUut da 
la diplniuUig^ tmt plwt en pun ptrU.'^Lettrtt wur PAngteterrt, 
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CHAPTER XLTII. 

ESTRANOEMENT. 

I do believe it, for they passed by me 

As misera do by beggars ; neither gave to me 

Good word or look. — ^Shakspka-Eic. 

The next day De Yere, still uncomfortable at his recep- 
tion by Wentworth the day before, resolved to call upon 
him again, spite of those little hauteurs which at first 
. had withheld him. But sleep had done much for him, as 
it always will for any good mind ; nor can I think that 
man amiable, or even innocent, who, after the placidity 
and refreshment of a rtight's rest, can awake only to his 
resentments. He must forget the Being who sheds this 
balmy blessing over our shattered, perhaps perverted 
senses, and who enjoins the forgiveness of all injuries be- 
fore the sun goes down upon our wrath. 

De Vere presented himself, therefore, early in the 
morning at Mr. Wentworth's, and was ushered into a 
waiting-room, Mr. Wentworth being above-stairs. What 
was his surprise to receive a note from him, couched in 
these terms : — 

" Your visit to the minister yesterday speaks all you 
can have to tell me. You have made your election, and, 
far from complaining of it, I only wish to make it more 
efficacious. It is useless seeing me for my own sake ; 
worse than useless for yours. — This house is proscribed. 
You do ill to come to it. Adieu." 

It would not be easy^ to describe the astonishment, 
mixed, perhaps, with indignation, that took possession of 
De Vere on perusing this note. The injustice of it was 
not greater than its decision; its decision, apparently, 
than its pride. 

And yet something whispered De Vere that the pride 
was not altogether without kindness. But to be so sus- 
pected! so misunderstood! Was party feeling to turn 
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every thing into civil war 1 Were the decencies shown 
towards one side to be converted into proscription by the 
other ? Above all, was a friend to be repudiated without 
explanation or hearing ? This thought inflamed De Vere. 
He no longer imagined kindness could exist where on 
the face of it there was so much^studied rejection. 

The servant who had brought the note could not help 
observing it had agitated him, and asking if there was 
any answer, received such a peremptory " No !" that he 
quickened his movement in opening the door ; and De 
Vere had scarcely descended the steps before he saw and 
was recognised by Lord Oldcastle, at that moment pro- 
ceeding to his morning ride. 

With all his command of countenance his lordship 
could not conceal his surprise, nor, spite of a very civfl 
reception of De Vere's bow, his displeasure, though De 
Vere did not perceive it, 

" Nor dream'd of ill— intendinj; none." 

A few hours, however, changed the face of things ; for 
they brought him a letter from Lord Eustace, in which, 
after a thousand regrets that his efforts to serve so old a 
friend had failed, he said, " My father, who is the most 
straightforward man alive, and most fearful of being 
misunderstood, has been uneasy, lest you should have 
indulged expectations from the conference of yesterday, 
which he never intended to raise. He admires you, and 
commends your explicit avowals, but with the same hon- 
eety on his part, confesses that he does not think his 
majesty's service will be best consulted by appointing to 
high and confidential employ persons, however hon- 
ourable, who give their confidence to the opponents of 
the government." 

In the temper he was in, excited by the note he had 
received from Wentworth, this letter surprised more than 
it affected Do Vere. He cared little for the dispersion 
of his diplomatic visions, in comparison with his vexation 
at being set so low by the very person for his fidelity to 
whom, in his ecHpse, he was thus rejected by his suc- 
cessful rival. 

" As to Lord Oldcastle," said he, *« Flowerdale was 
right, and knew his man ; for T find that to understand 
one another with his lordship is any thing but to know 
what is meant. Thus I am thrown off by both parties; 
and thus fare the efforts of a plain man to preserve his 
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mere freedom of action. But while I feel 1 aiti rights 1 
will live for my own mind, not for others." 

So saying, he stalked over the parade of the Horse 
Guards, in gloomy elevation of soul, and beheld the ac« 
live spirits of the land, officers of state, generals, legisla^ 
tors, and judges, and the whole tribe of subordinates, aB 
in motion, to and from the great scenes of business, the 
residences of ministers^ the houses of parliament, the 
council chamber, and Westminster Hall. They were 
big with all the varieties of emotion which agitate poor 
human nature ; some with fear and disappointment, some 
with hope and expectation ; some raisedj some mortified ; 
but all ejccited, and hurrying on in the same race, to be 
happy at the end of k till they started anew, — ^in order to 
be happier, or sink down for ever in feebleness and 
despondency, never to rise again. 

He was saluted by many of his acquaintance, who 
supposed he was running in the same course himself i 
and who exhibited to his young but philosophic observa* 
lion countenances which, had he been a painter, he 
would afterward have delineated ; which, as a moralist^ 
he often remembered. In proportion as ih^ seemed in* 
terested, he by degrees felt, or thought he felti above all 
Interest. " The. world,^' said he, " uses me ill 5 why should 
I take part with the world 1^ and He began to meditate^ 
as he always did on such occasions, on falbois and Need* 
wood. But he thought also of Castle Mowbray^ and he 
thought of it with melancholy. 

**It was there," said he, " she counselled me to pursiie 
ambition, and I promised to do so ; and would do so stUl 
for her dear sake; but, perhaps^ that sake exists no 
longer: and for its own, what is ambition worth when 
Clayton succeeds ?'* 

He was now near the gate of the minister's earden, 
which opening, there issued from it the very man ne had 
Just named, arm-in-arm with Eustace and Cleveland. 
They seemed in high spiipits, and were proceeding to the 
House. But though they all evidently saw De Vere, and 
he was quite within hail, they as evidently wished to pass 
on without notice ; a disposition with which his own was 
quite in unison. But a loud laugh from Clayton was 
echoed by the whole party, and alarmed his pride. 

He was afterward, indeed, ashamed to think how nn- 
easy for an instant this slight had been able to make him. 
And tfadogti xio\ an cffdtcmy (A ^ nAJttor, this cAlght iM to 
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surprise; foreven with persons lifted above ordinarjMife, 
among the whole range of the lesser evils, tliere is scarcely 
oue that creates a feeling so sharp as the changed be- 
haviour of friends estranged from us by ambition. The 
blow to our love is hard to bear; but the wound to our 
pride is, for a moment, still harder. I say for a moment, 
because as soon as the independent spirit can assert itself 
the cloud has passed, never to return. I speak, therefore, 
only of the actual passage from deference to indifference, 
from intimacy to distance, by those we have once loved ; 
especially if the change is accompanied by an assumption 
of superiority which we do hot choose to admit. 

The feeling operates difterently upon different tempers. 
The meek lament; the humble shrink from it; the high- 
spirited mtet it with proud defiance. 

De Vere was, for the instant, among the proudest ; and 
had not t4ie gentlemen in question passed so rapidly on, 
he would have shown a resentment of which he would, 
Qiie minute after, have been ashamed. That one minute, 
however, brought him back to reflection and to his own 
character. He then felt towards the two noblemen little 
but indiflference ; for Clayton, nothing but contempt. 
**The upstart," said he, "has grown saucy under the 
wings of his new protectors. There let him nestle till he 
leave them for higher protectors still. He is an excellent 
specimen of the reptilia, which the gallant Willoughby 
disdained." 

He mused upon this some time longer ; and (perhaps 
in a fit of disgust) thought of writing to Lady Eleanor, 
to prepare for him at Talbois, where he pleased himself 
with happier visions of a life independent of these anxie- 
ties, and occupied with feelings belonging only to the 
w«Mthier pnrts of our nature. 

" There," said he, " the passions that blind us into a 
belief of what we know to be false (that duplicity may 
be honour and treachery success) never have place. 
There, there is no fiieud who lets his disappointment 
misconstrue your actions; no eloquent cajoler who 
approves sentiments which he thinks it riglit to punish; 
no miserable parvenu who makes you a ladder to his 
ambition, and laughs at you for being so. No ! for these 
there is no room in a place where the soul retires on 
itself, and suffices to its own health. 

The thought pleased, as it always will ; for there is 
BomethiDg so soothing, to the imagination at least, iu tliu 
03 
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Aotion of ref ireaient to those who are buffeted by t!ie 
world, that its seductions continue to influence the 
weary, and inspire hope in the troubled^ spite of the 
thousand disappointments which attend, and erer wiS 
attend, those not properly prepared for it. 

But De Vere thougfht himself prepared^ and started off* 
to execute his design; when, suddenly' stopping and 
striking his breast, he added< with emotion, **Buf at 
Talbois there is no Constance % Alas ! I want but the 
same convictions as to her, and adieu both to man and 
woman. But till then,'' added he, again striking his 
bosom, '* I feel that nothing can unseat her here." 

The result was a complete overthrow of his sudden 
resolution, and a determination not merely to remain m 
town, but as diplomacy was at an end, to daim instantly 
the possession of his seat ; and with this view he resolved 
to seek an interview with his uncle. 

On his return to his lodgings, he was surprised to finti 
Iraiting for him a gentleman whom he had never before 
seen, and who with many bows and some awkwardness 
tiequested a five minutes' confidential conversation with 
him. At the words " confidential conversation,^ De Vere 
eyed his new guest with curiosity ; for in fiact he seemed 
dropped from the clouds. He was^ at least in his appear- 
ance, unlike all others with whom he had ever had any 
thing like business. He was a portly man, with a florid 
cheek and large limbs. He wore his own brown hair in 
the formal curl and club of the time, but without powder, 
and combed very smooth over the forehead. His clothes 
were equally plain, consisting of a pepper-and-salt full 
suit, of a very fine cloth, with black silk stockhigs and 
silver buckles^ His ornaments^ howeve>v were a hand- 
some cancj and a diamond ring, of both which he did not 
fail to do the honours by action (of which he possessed 
a great deal), while delivering what he had to say. De 
Vere, begging him to be seated, requested to know his 
business. 

" Sir," said the stranger, after apologizing for his in- 
trusion, *• my name is Roebuck, I am told I speak to a 
gentleman of great abilities, as he is known also to be s 
man of the highest family, and one who — who-^who has 
no reason to be content with the usage he has met with 
from the new government." 

" Proceed, sir," said De Vere, reddenings and not eithei 
understanding or liking this exordium* 
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Mr. Roebuck's ease rather failed him on perceiving 
that he had to d^al with a man who could in a moment 
pass from grea;t civility to as great sternness. 

" I hope I shall not offend you, sir," continued Roe- 
buck, with a smooth bow ; " but indeed what I have to 
say proceeds solely from my desire (as it behooves me) 
to do justice to all parties." 

^ And who and what may you be, sir," said De Vere, 
raising his voice, " who have a right to do justice, where 
(by one party at least) it has not been invoked t" 

" Sir," returned Roebuck, " you see before you a man 
not at all unknown, I may say even to Europe ; and in- 
deed it has been said, not more emphatically than truiy« 
that the directors of the press are a power of Europe 
themselves." 

" Still, sir,*' said De Vere, after waiting a pause, "I 
have to learn what is your precise designation, and what 
has brought upon me the honour of this visit." 

" I ought, indeed, sooner to have stated it," replied 
Roebuck; "but, in truth, I supposed I might not be ua- 
known to you, as I have the honour of being personally 
acquainted with most of the leading pol^ticd charactei-s 
of the day, who throng my shop, I may sayj as much as 
Brooks's itself. In short, sir, you see before you the 
publisher of all the most popular opposition tracts, 
whether in speeches, pamphlets, or poems, and as such 
1, believe I may say one of the most powerful directors 
of public opinion in England." 

De Vere lost his testiness at being so addressed, in hia 
amusement at the man's foppery ; and bowing low, said 
he was not infiensible of the power and consequence of 
bis visiter. 

Highly flattered, Mr. Roebuck went on with more ease 
than before, and communicated to him, that by those 
invisible means by which venders of politics pick up 
every thing, true or false, that is stirring in the worl^ 
he had heard that Mr. De Vere had been most grossly 
treated by the new minister, and evew by his own family, 
purely and solely because he was a patriot. "Now, 
e^ir," said Roebuck, ** we, that is, I mean, our concern, 
who are patriots ourselves, and derive our unexampled 
sales from our patriotism, think that we should only do 
right by offering you all the facilities of our press^ 
gfhould you wish to attack jthe njew niinistry, or expose 
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the treachery you have met with from others nearer 
home." 

" And in what way, sir," replied De Vere, desirous of 
fathoming: Ills real intentions, "am I to understand that 
you would have me do this 1" 

**0h! sir," said the bookseller, "it is not for me to 
prescribe to one who, I am told, has first-rale abilities, 
as well as so much cause to complain against certain 
persons. Only, as you naturally would wish to attack 
the measures of those who have personally used you so 
ill—" 

" Indeed, sir," interrupted De Vere, " I naturally wish 
no such thing." 

"What! not when they have tripped up the greatest 
man in the state — Mr. Wentworth," replied the unabashtvi 
publislier, " and when they will, no doubt, break all their 
promises to this oppressed and gulled nation !" 

" How do 1 know they will do this?" asked De Vere. 

It was a question for which the opposition publisher 
was not prepared, and had only taken for granted, in the 
zi'oy of trade, 

*' Well, sir," continued he, " I only mean that should 
they do so, as they certainly will, we shall be happy to 
pnlilish any pamphlet you may choose to write upon it ; 
and I beg to say, it shall cost you nothing. Let me add, 
that if your hesitation proceed from a dislike to expose 
your name, means may be afforded by which, through 
anonymous paragraphs or letters, you might easily 
punish any particular person whose ingratitude or 
treachery to you ought to be visited, without the incon- 
venience of entering into a public quarrel. In shorty 
you might write him down, and be in safety yourself." 

De Vere felt all his indignation lOUsed at a hint so 
revolting to his sense of honour ; and in a raised voice, 
and a manner not over-agreeable to the astonished Roe- 
buck (who thought he had made the most simple, friendly 
proposal in the world), asked upon what part of his 
character he had presumed to found a notion the most 
insolent and despicable he had ever met with. 

" Oh ! good sir," cried Roebuck in alarm, " I ask ten 
thousand pardons. 1 am sure I did not mean to offend. 
1 am sure I only meant to oblige you in offering what I 
knew hundreds of gentlemen would be glad to accept." 

" Gentlemen !" exclaimed De Vere ; " I, at least, am 
not one of them ; and had I any tiling to revenge, it is 
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fit you should know that, however I may respect the 
liberty of the press, I should hold myself dishonoured to 
form such an alliance with it.** 

♦* Dear me !" said Roebuck, "this seems a most extra- 
ordinary misapprehension; for I meant every thing: 
friendly, and, as I told you, it should cost you nothing.*' 

*' Upon my word, sir," replied De Vere, recovering 
from his indignation in bis contempt, "your offer is a 
most generous one." 

"I hoped you would think so," returned Roebuck, 
brightening up, "and I have only to give you my thanks 
for this important interview, and the kind confidence 
you have been so good as to repose in me." 

De Vere now burst into laughter at the impudent con- 
clusion the director of public opinion had come to, and 
was about to reply, when with many bows, and hopes 
expressed that he should hear from him confidentially, 
the great political terra filius took his leave, with the 
intention to publish to his shop the confiding and friendly 
footing on which he had been admitted by Lord Mow- 
bray's nephew, and the expectations that might be rea- 
sonably formed of a severe philippic (in which the uncle 
himself, any more than his secretary, would not be 
spared) against the whole policy of the government. 
This intention, on the part of Roebuck, De Vere did not 
know ; and the whole thing was so new to him, that he 
allowed the political bookseller to slip away before he 
could even attempt to undeceive him. 

Such a report, however, when spread, could not but 
come round to De Vere, with all additions and authori- 
ties ; and as the visit of the busy Roebuck could not be 
denied, and a conference without witnesses was not to 
be ascertained in exactness, it is strange with what an- 
noyance to his feelings this seeming trifle was attended. 

The report was mentioned to him by Flowerdale so 
cautiously, that it was evident he lent some credence 
to it. 

" And you really think me already so corrupted by 
party," said De Vere, " even though 1 don't belong to 
Q;ie, as to attack measures which may be good, because 
I may have been ill used by the men who support them. 
When next you think so, think also I can rob, or cut a 
throat." 

"You revolt at this," observed Flowerdale, "yet 
nothing so common. Some of the most powerful of our 

Vol. I.— Ji8 
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political philippics hare come from the pens of friends 
turned into enemies, or confederates who have been 
refused their just expectations." 

"Know me better, at least," said De Vere^ with 
emotion; ''nor believe a talking vender of scandal, 
under the name of patriotism, whom everybody laughs 
at—" 
••"And everybody courts," added Flowerdale. 
^ Impossible !" said De Vere, with almost horror, 
•*Yet true," rejoined the baronet. 
** How can a gentleman be safe where there is such 
manoeuvring 1" asked De Vere.- 

'* By mancBuvring himself," said Sir William. — *^ That 
is," added he, seeing him sliocked, *^ by fighting with the 
same weapons ; nor do I see why we should not use the 
press, as it is used against us." 

''What! poison others because we ourselves hav€ 
been pois(Mied !" 

'*'Tis the only way, and bel(Higs to the mere system,'* 
said Flowerdale. 

" Good God !" exclaimed De Vere, ** to what are high 
characters reduced !" 

" Shall I tell you 1 They must either wrap themselves 
in high virtues and despise these attacks, which is 
somewhat difficult ; or they must grow callous to thenr, 
which is not easy ; or buy them off, which all cannot 
do; or play the same game then^selves, which most 
think they ccm do." 

*' Any -way, then, we are at the mercy of the press," 
cried De Vere. 

" Did not Mr. Roebuck tell you it was a power of Eu- 
rope ?" observed Flowerdale. , 

" But do you know any instances," asked De Vere^ 
" of persons who could either despise or grow callous to 
falsehood ?*» 

" A few," answered Flowerdale* " Some great minds 
think the press like the air, a chartered libertinej that 
blows on all it listeth ; and as for the callous, there is 
even Lord Eustace already imbued so properly with this 
iSrst quality of a public character in a popular state, that 
he thinks it a proof of merit to be abusedr" 
"Roebuck, then, could have done nothing with him?** 
'* Oh, yes ! a great deal ; by offering to puff him. 
Thus, one way or the other, he holds lung, lords, and 
commons in subjection." 
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**And what proof have you really of thisi" asked 
De Vere. 

** Why, this : that, having no pretence whatever for it 
but his tjrpes and his compositors, — deriving little from 
fortune, less from birth, and least of all from education, 
— ^he has set himself high enough to be an object of con- 
sideration, by means of his press, with persons who 
^ould not notice him without it. He talks to them ea 
^gcU, and in some situations en mattre.^ 

" This last I cannot understand," said De Vere. 

" You shall judge," answered Flowerdale, and he men- 
tioned one of the most brilliant members of the House 
«f Commons. 

** This gentleman," continued the baronet, " frequently 
published his own speeches — ^requested to do so by Roe- 
buck, as you have been. Anxious once to be particu- 
larly correct, he passed the whole morning at this hero's ; 
and, being hungry, was agreeably surprised by a cold 
ham and bottle of wine. Thanking him for his liberal- 
ity, the candid Roebuck told him it was but in common 
course. * I once,' said he, ' asked my old master, Cave, 
the secret of success in our profession. *' Whatever you 
do," said old Cave^ " remember always to Jeed your 
authors wetl?^' — and so, sir,' added Roebuck, *I have 
ordered you a cold ham.^ This to one of the most lead- 
ing men in the senate !" 

" And how did he take it 1" 

" He todk the ham very cordially ; and as for the com- 
ment, laughed it off at the time, and afterward told it as 
a piece of impudence among his friends." 

" This is a prostration worse than any you have yet 
told me," said De Vere ; '* nor had I a notion of such 
influence." 

" In a free country like this," observed Flowerdale, 
" it is a part of the price we pay for our freedom ; nor do 
I know any thing equal to the adventitious personal con- 
sequence of one who really can influence the press, 
except that of the confessor of the Romish church." 

*• Yet the whole of what Roebuck has propagated oi 
me is false," said De Vere. 

** The more likely to be swallowed," answered Flower- 
dale. 

** I see not what public men have left for it," observed 
De Vere. 

•* Only one of the four alternatives I have mentioned,*' 
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replied the baronet. ^ 'Tis a severe tax, I allow,'' added 
he, seeing De Vere clouded with thoughtfulness ; '^but 
it is better than lettret de cachet; and, with all its dis- 
gusts, we do pretty well." 

" I wish I had your phlegm," said De Vere. 

^ It might be of some advantage to your too great sen- 
sibility," observed Flowerdale. " Properly tempered, 
you might find the world not intended to be perfect; 
might love the good, see something bearable in the bad, 
and think it a happy world, after all." 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

STORM AND A djkLM. 

Away with them ! Let them be clapped up ^loee, 
And kept asander.-— Sbakbpbarx. 

How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank.— ibid. 

On De Vere's visit to his uncle, Lord Mowbray re- 
ceived the intimation of his wishes with surprise. He 
had heard with alann of his nephew's explanations to 
the minister, and his visit to his rival; and was disposed 
to read him a lecture on his rash determination to ruin 
himself. But this De Vere begged him to spare. As to 
diplomacy. Lord Mowbray thought the career ought not 
to be abandoned ; and, in that case, the question of the 
seat might stand over. To this De Vere peremptorily 
objected; observing that he would make no more ad- 
vances either to Lord Oldcastle or Mr. Wentworth, but 
would maintain his own independence as well as he could. 

"As to the advances to Mr. Wentworth," said Lord 
Mowbray, " I think you quite right. But a resolution to 
shun a first minister is very different. My dear Morti- 
mer, I wish I could recommend to you a litUe of the 
prudence of your friend Clayton." 

De Vere assured him it was the last example he wished 
to follow. 

•* You wrong him," said Lord Mowbray ; " and I can 
tell you, that in the affair of the seat — I mean in the 
delay of resigning it — ^he has been much your friend." 
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De Vere stared, — observing, dryly, that that was above 
liis comprehension. He added, that since Lord Old- 
eastle's justice had closed his diplomatic views, he knew 
not how delay could benefit his parliamentary object. 

Lord Mowbray, though on the subject which he most 
understood (the management of a borough interest), now 
found he was engaged in a task surpassing his plowers 
— that of explaining a very fraudulent transaction to a 
very straightforward understanding, 4so as lo conceal the 
parts borne in it by its principal managers. He under- 
stood it, he said, imperfectly ; wished Cla3rton had been 
in the way; but, in short, there had existed for some 
time a conspiracy in the borough against the De Vere 
interest, so as to make any opening just now, with a 
view to one of that name, a matter of extreme danger. 

" And has this conspiracy," asked De Vere, collecting 
all his coolness, '< long been known to your lordship and 
Mr. Clayton r 

" To me," replied Lord Mowbray, " but a few months 
ago ; to Clayton, I believe, longer; who did not inform 
you of it only because he hoped to crush the revolt in 
its birth ; and, at any rate, feared that your too high 
spirit might make things worse." 

"I am infinitely obliged to him," observed De Vere. 

*' He is, indeed, a most prudent young man," replied 
Lord Mowbray, with some simphcity, **and I would 
advise you to consult him." 

** That I will, wherever he is to be found," answered 
De Vere; and full to a tumult of thought, he, to his 
uncle^s great relief, took his leave. He proceeded in- 
stantly to the House, where he rightly supposed this 
faithful friend to be, and called him forth by the follow- 
ing short note : — 

'* Things have been told me by my uncle, concerning 
the seat, which make it necessaiy I should see you 
directly." 

The parvenu was by no means disposed to gratify 
him. He first turned scarlet, and then pale,- and then 
secretly execrated Lord Mowbray as the worst of old 
fools ; and to gain time (for thought at least), he returned 
for answer, that the debate was so near closing, as well 
as so critical, that he could not leave the House, but 
would wait upon De Vere the next day. 
28* 
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To his annoyance, this did not deliver him ; for De 
Vere retarned, in a second billet, that as he should set off 
for the borough that yery night, he insisted upon seeing 
him that instant, and, possibly, upon his accompanj^ng 
him. "I do not," said he, ** exact this as a friend, but 
as a man of honour, eager, no doubt, in all minuteness, 
to comply with its call." 

Clayton could no longer refuse, and, like a wounded 
snake, dragged himself slowly up the stairs, which he 
ascended with almost as much alacrity as a thief going 
to be hanged ascends the ladder. In short, rising aa Mr. 
Clayton was esteemed, few of the votaries of self-inter- 
est, could they have looked into his mind, would at that 
moment have thought him an object of envy. 

The meeting was as decisive as it was short. "I 
suspend my final judgment," said De Vere, "for the evi- 
dence with which- no doubt you will furnish me. Mean- 
while, it is but fair to tell you that I have the very worst 
suspicions ; which, as a gentleman (for it is mockery to 
call you a friend), you are bound to dispel." 

Clayton was appalled at his energy, which never 
seemed to have been so highly kindled; assured him he 
was wrong ; promised to do any thing and every thing 
to clear his doubts, which to him were too painful to bear. 

" Prove your sincerity," said De Vere, with an air of 
command, "by instantly accompanying me." 

Clayton's heart fluttered, and he talked still of the 
debate. 

" I will wait its close," answered De Vere. 

" It will last all night," returned Clayton. 

*• Here is your billet," returned De Vere, " telling me 
the division was instantly expected.^' 

The parvenu was abashed beyond recovery, and it 
ended in a promise to attend De Vere on his journey, at 
six o'clock the next morning. "Provide your own 
chaise, however," said De V^e ; " we shall be bad com- 
panions for one another.^ 

This was, in effect, the greatest relief the parvenu 
could have hoped, and he said it would be the nwre con- 
venient, as the presence of Mr. Blakeney, the town-clerk, 
who, he knew, was in town, would be of the greatest 
advantage, and he might therefore travel with him. 
" No, sir," said De Vere, "your own servant, if any, will 
be vour only companion. As Mr. Blakeney may be of 
«uch use, and / am i^ person yvham at is intended 
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to iiyure, I will be the person to profit by his informa- 
tion." 

This decisive resolution astonished Cfayton, who had 
not g^iven De Vere so much credit for penetration as he 
had for vehemence of character. It alarmed as well as 
astonished him ; for Blakeney was in possession of secrets 
which it might not be quite convenient to disclose. 

The Devil, however, for this time stood his friend. 
Indeed, he is generally true to his vassals till the precise 
epoch for iheir destruction arrives. Blakeney was a 
coarse man, who affected to be nothing but what he was 
— devoted to his own interest. He neither possessed 
nor pretended to the feelings of a gentleman ; and was, 
therefore, unassailable on that side. He would have 
cared little for betraying Clayton's operations, of which 
he had had the management, provided he could have got 
more from De Vere for letting out the secret than from 
Clayton for keeping it. But as he knew De Vere had 
not the means of being a good paymaster, while Clay- 
ton's promises were^ on the eve of being performed, it 
was beyond the rhetoric of De Vere to obtain any thing 
from this faithful scribe of the corporation that could 
either betray the conspiracy or remedy its mischiefs. 
All, therefore, that De Vere learned was, that the ma- 
jority of the electors, though owing their qualifications 
entirely to himself, had resolved to put themselves in 
the hands either of Lord Cleveland or Lord Mowbray, to 
the exclusion of the old family ; all which, Mr. Blake- 
ney said, he was ready to inake oath had been opposed 
by Mr. Clayton to the utmost of his power. And, in 
truth, it was all (except the last circumstance) sadly 
confirmed on their arrival at the borough. Here De 
Vere instantly commenced a canvass, in which he con- 
fided strangely in the integrity of Mr. Blakeney for direc- 
tion as to the persons of most influence in the place, and 
most likely to give him true information as to the spirit 
of the voters. 

But he insisted also on Clayton's supporting him ; to 
which the latter, so far from refusing, with alacrity con- 
sented; and this imposed upon the loyal heart of De 
Vere, who almost repented of his suspicions. Nay, the 
meekness with which they had been borne began to 
touch him with remorse ; for nothing so keenly affects a 
kind and liberal heart as meekness in return for unde- 
served reproach. Never was any thmg so true as that 
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to a generous spirit gentleness is the strongest of aJi 
enforcements. 

When, therefore, De Vere, in his canvass, found him- 
self warmly and promptly supported by Clayton, — who 
even renounced to their faces the votes which numbers 
voluntarily tendered him in preference to De Vere, — 
and when he heard the reason for this fairly asserted to 
be the incapacity of De Vere to provide for them — ^the 
mind of the latter became a sea of doubt, self-blame, and 
disgust. He longed to atone to his former friend for the 
injury he had done him, and was angry with himself for 
his hasty harshness. But the mercenary corruption of 
the voters filled him with scorn. '' I had hoped,** said 
he to some of them, ** that the son of my father, who 
died for his country, would have been diflferently treated !*• 

** His dying will not make us hve,'* said some of the 
churls; and DeVere turned from those who made the 
observation with a contempt which he did not even en- 
deavour to conceal. 

Clayton then stepped in, and professed that they leaned 
upon a shadow in hoping any thing from him ; for he 
could do nothing for them if he would, and certainly would 
not if he could, after such treatment of his friend. {^ I 
am protected then, it seems, by the worthy member," 
thought De Vere.) To this many answered with shrewd 
nods, and winks, and shakes of the head.' ^ We knows 
better — ^you are the boy, and not Squire De Vere, as makes 
the placemen." 

De Vere gave the matter up, returned to his inn, and 
was upon the point of asking pardon of Clayton for his 
unjust suspicions, when a note was put into his hand, 
rumpled and soiled, but the direction of which was in a 
character that fluttered his heart. Hastily opening it, he 
found it was the writing of Constance, though without a 
name, and contained these few words : — " Put yourself 
in the hands of Mr. Mellilot, not of Mr* Blakeney. — Con- 
fide in this.** 

Greatly agitated, he asked for the person who brought 
the note ; but he was gone. He therefore sallied forth 
alone, and, inquiring the house of MeUilot, found him at 
his door. He was a fresh, open-countenanced, but shy 
man, a small dealer in corn, and did the honours of & 
neat red-floored sort of kitchen-parlour with much hearti- 
ness. But though a temporary feeling would sometimes 
make him assert himself very warmly, a constitutional 
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bashfulness prevented him, for the most part, from talpng 
any active share in what was going forward ; and Blake- 
ney had denounced him as a man not to be depended 
upon. 

Within his own dwelling, however, he seemed to have 
the ease as well as the comforts of a thriving country 
shopkeeper. He presented his wife to De Vere, a comely 
lass of about thirty, as neat and shining as the brasses 
that were ranged upon her dresser, or the bright andirons 
that ornamented a wide-opening chimney, where were 
two corner-seats, which in winter were the chosen abodes 
of warmth and comfort. The dame surveyed De Vere 
with great curiosity ; and having more loquacity than her 
John (as she called Mellilot), would have bestowed much 
of it upon him. She professed the warmest wishes for 
his success in the canvass ; in which, though sincere, she 
was, perhaps, actuated at least as much by jealousy of the 
town-clerk's wife, who held her at a great distance, as 
attachment to De Vere. 

Perceiving, however, that she was in the way, after a 
few civilities she opened a side-door hung with cloaks 
and bonnets, and made her escape up a little blind stair- 
case ; whicli, however, she would not have done so soon 
if she had not known that her John could keep nothing 
from her, but would disclose his whole conference with 
the squire at night. With this praiseworthy, and, indeed, 
rare suspension of a woman's, and even a wife's curiosity, 
she busied herself in matters of domestic economy above- 
stairs, while the state affairs of the borough proceeded 
below. 

The information which the honest comdBaler had to 
give was soon developed; for John MeUilot had more 
honesty in his composition than words ; and, indeed, De 
Vere defrayed most of the conversation by a proper 
adaptation of questions to John's favourite monosyllables 
of yes or no, to which he seemed glad to confine his 
answers. 

To be short, De Vere learned, to his dismay, that within 
a few months after Clayton's election, the town-clerk, 
Blakeney,had begun to hold language new to the borough, 
to the effect that the squire was a proud unyielding sort 
of a man, like his father, who would never support even 
his uncle in the goveniment, and would never ask a fa- 
vour for any one, but leave his constituents to starve ; 
that Squire Clayton was the opposite of all this, and 
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coold do more bv holding up a finger to Lord Mowbray 
(who could do what he pleased at the treasury) than De 
Vere could ever manage in a thousand years ; that it was 
beggary, therefore, to support the one, good wages and 
thriving to keep the other ; that to be sure they derived 
their freeholds from the squire,— but all right was in the 
law, and what the law gave was their own, or they were 
all perjured when they came to take the oath. This 
being incontestable, it only behooved them, for the sake of 
their families, to consider who would be their best friend, 
Mr. Clayton or the squire ; and that no one could say 
they were ungrateful in this, since they only transferred 
themselves from one part of the family to the other. 

All this was opened by the town-clerk, at first to his 
particular cronies in corners, over a pipe and mug, but 
afterward in lit lie knots of the borough politicians assem- 
bled for the purpose. In these last the scribe experienced 
much opposition, particularly from the older voters, who 
had held under the general, and swore it would be a dis- 
grace to old English hearts to abandon his son. Mellilot 
was one of these, and was only prevented by his shy 
character from showing his ze^ in very warm expres- 
sions of it, having been known to say behind his counter 
to a few private customers, that the town-clerk deserved 
to be hanged; and Mr. Clayton, who had set him on, was 
little better. He carried his feeling, indeed, so far, that 
he had once nearly gone to the castle to blow tiiem all 
up, as he said, by informing Lord Mowbray, who would, 
no doubt, he thought, punish this treachery to his nephew. 
In fact, John actually did take some steps towards this, 
by acquainting his sister. Miss Mellilot, who, we may re- 
member, was Lady Constance's woman,^ and who was 
entirely in the interest of the squire, because, as she said, 
he had the finest eyes and whitest teeth that ever were 
seen. 

Upon the point of Clayton's interference, De Vere being 
very particular, he drew from John that he himself had 
once mustered up boldness enough to speak to the secre- 
tary, " who, not then knowing," said John, " of what kid- 
ney I was, tould me Mr. De Vere was very indifferent 
about the parliament, and so long as the borough con- 
tinued true to his uncle, he did not care who had the seat 
I own,** added Mellilot, " I thout this were a bit of a lie, 
becase I had a letter from sister in my pocket, telling me 
how all the castle expected your coming in, and that Mr. 
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Clayton, for all he were at first no better than a clerk, 
and not so good as the steward, were as proud as Lucifer, 
and stingier than the steward himself." 

De Yere, in his then state, was more grieved than sur- 
prised at this information ; but was in one respect relieved 
from his painful doubts respecting the real character of 
his fellow-student. He also now discovered the clew by 
which the kindness of Constance had been enabled to 
send him the important hint which had led to this critical 
conference. For a correspondence, it seems, had been 
kept up between the brother and sister (if correspondence 
it could be called), where the lady wrote four letters to 
one note, and the letters contained each four pages, while 
the note seldom exceeded four lines. Miss MelUlot, 
however, was a politician in petticoats as well as many 
of her betters, and frequently wrote such things of what 
was now passing in London ^s astonished the whole 
borough. For though whenever a letter came John was 
quiet about it, Mrs. Mellilot never went out without tak- 
ing it in her pocket for the use of her neighbours ; and till 
it was completely exhausted she was seldom at home. 

The result was fatal to De Vere's present views ; for 
after a very special investigation of the state of the voters, 
and the little promise his canvass had afforded, in all 
which the zealous corndealer gave too accurate intelli- 
gence, he found, that were Clayton to vacate his own re- 
turn would be the reverse of secure. While deliberating 
up)on it, he received' a note from Clayton himself, in 
which, after professions that made him sick, he assured 
him, not only that he was prepared to vacate, but would 
refuse to sit if again returned. He was, however, so ill- 
formed, he said, for the unkindness of De Vere's sus- 
picions, and likewise so much wanted by the government 
m town, that he could not wait an interview, but was at 
that moment stepping into his chaise to return. 

*' 'Tis for you, my dear sir," said the conclusion of the 
note, '* to consider how far you will think it right to en- 
danger the family interest, and exclude Lord Mowbray*8 
influence, should I vacate, by the introduction of Lord 
Cleveland, whose agents are, I assure you, on the watch, 
and desire nothing better than a rupture between you and 
your uncle." 

De Vere's astonishment at the cool impudence of this 
note was only equal to his indignation. " Family inter- 
est !" exclaimed he ; " Lord Mowbray ! What family was 
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ever known in this place but De Vere's 1 What Mowbray 
ever had footing here but as his guardian, or the protector 
of an interest which has been so basely supplanted? — 
Yes ! Lord Mowbray ! It is indeed your influence now, 
and much I fear 

" * Thou playedsc most foully for it.» » 

He then reverted to what was said of Lord Cleveland, 
which he considered as a refinenient of finesse; and 
growing warmer and warmer, " Better," he cried, ** it 
were ravished a thousand times by open force than sapped 
by culming and the hypocrisy of the devil. Yet, that I 
should have given my heart to this man ! — this school- 
fellow ! — whom henceforward I will trust as I would a 
fanged serpent." 

He would have gone on, but grew ashamed of his ve- 
hemence, and exerted his self-control. Then, recollect- 
ing the billet of Constance, he pressed it to his lips, and 
in a subdued tone whispered to himself, " Yes ! there is 
at least one redeeming flower that grows among these 
weeds — a flower without spot or thorn !" And with this 
reflection he suffered his mind to wander so sweetly to 
tlie kind watchfulness over his interest which she had 
just shown, that his heart suddenly became softened. 
He thought of all her goodness, all her graces ; forgot her 
present career, forgot his present anger, and forgot even 
Clayton himself, in the emotions which this unobtrusive 
proof of recollection inspired. Soft, sacred, and happy 
moments ! How soothing to the sharpest vexations of 
even disappointed ambition! How enviable whenever 
enjoyed! but, ah! how few and fleeting in the life of 
man! 

The effect of these tender sentiments did more for him 
than all his endeavours, from reason, to recover the tone 
of his mind. He dined by himself, was all the better for 
Clayton's retreat, and said he would give the rest of the 
day to deliberation; for which purpose he appointed 
Mellilot and one or two others to attend him. But he 
dined with Constance's billet open on the table, and pored 
over it more than upon the^substantial fare that courted 
his appetite. 

It was the month of May ; the evening was serene and 
genial ; and throwing up the window which opened upon 
the inn garden, full of freshness from a gentle rain tnat 
had just fallen, his ear was caught by chirpings, and his 
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e3ce-by blossoms, — ^the harbingers of spring. The effect 
was calming to his nerves; and placing Constance's 
billet next his heart, he wandered out of doors for a mo- 
ment, as he thought ; but pursuing the course of a little 
stream which led from the garden into the outskirts of 
the town, he insensibly commenced a long and devious 
walk, in which he thought only of Constance, and forgot 
that a committee of friends appointed by himself was at 
that moment awaiting his return. It was a strange ab- 
sence of mind; but are we to blame the happy elasticity 
of heart which could expand itself with such soft and de- 
lightful feelings the very instant after it had been con- 
tracted by a shock of passion 1 Assuredly not ! The 
man who possesses it is more enviable than he who, with- 
out it, revels in thousands. Yet it is not known in St. 
Stephen's nor St. James's ; still less in the city or West- 
minster Hall; seldom, indeed, in the business of life; 
never in its ambition. Let those, then, who enjoy, never 
stop to inquire where they found it; but hug it as a 
treasure, and never part with it. It will serve them as 
armour to prevent, or as a balsam to heal, the lacerations 
wrhich, in the warfare of life, the best of us are doomed 
to encounter. 

The evening overtook him in a small hamlet, about a 
mile from the town. Here he had lingered in the twi- 
light till the twilight itself was sunk. The dews rose 
fast, and the sound of the village doors closing for the 
night, and lamp after lamp lighting up in the cottages, 
informed him, almost to his surprise, that the day was 
gone. It was then only that he recollected how much 
too late he must be for his appointment, and turned his 
steps back to the borough. Yet, even then, he could not 
help stopping to inhale the perfume of the bean-flower, 
and to mark, with a painter's eye, the evening landscape 
before him. In truth, he loitered spite of business, occu- 
pied w^ith far other thoughts, nor minded the gaze of pass- 
ing travellers, hastening to their shelter, or labourers 
going home from distant work, who wished him good- 
night, with respect mingled with curiosity. Perhaps of 
all the scenes made pleasing from association, there is not 
one more interesting than the approaching thus to a small 
town at the coming on of night, when the inhabitants are 
retiring to their little domiciles, to forget in happy quiet 
the anxieties of the day. How often have I myself 
Vol. I.— 29 P 
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Stopped to watch figures reposing in the dusk, with no 
seeming enjoyment but of rest after bodily fatigue. 

Yes ! often have I stood to observe even children at 
play, till the very last tinge of light closed upon their 
sport; when I have still followed them through the open 
doors of their homes, and seen them and their families 
afterward assembled at their simple supper, unconscious 
or unmindful of being gazed at through their casements ; 
alive only to their own little world, and careless of what 
might at that moment be agitating a greater. Then, 
indeed, is the time for reflection on the true value of 
things, and the little efficacy of the proudest lot to pro- 
duce one spark of pleasure more than was designed by 
the Father of all for the meanest of his children. 

But if this be the feeling of a mere casual observer, 
what must it be with the pilgrim who is wandering under 
a weight of care 1 He is peculiarly alive to it, and envies 
even the smallest appearance of quiet and shelter of which 
he feels he stands so much in need. 

At this moment, De Vere was such a pilgrim, and such 
were his reflections on re-entering his inn. 

How different those of Clavton, now far on his return 
to the scenes for which he had sacrificed for ever the 
very power of making any moral reflection at all ! 

Escaped from the man he had betrayed, whose ex- 
pected reproach he could not bear to think of, he was, on 
setting off, as happy as relief from immediate danger 
makes the coward who dares not encounter it. But, like 
the coward, his terror continued long after the danger 
was over. He feared meeting De Vere in the town ; he 
feared pursuit; he bribed the postillion to drive fast, 
and pressing his hat over his face, shrank into the comer 
of the chaise, and remained immoveable for at least a 
mile. Then recovering a little, he stretched his neck out 
of the window, and perceiving he was not followed, 
began to indulge in reflections of a very different kind, for 

"Ease will recaot 
Vowi made in pain." 

We do not know that Mr. Clayton made many vows, 
hut he certainly was never more uncomfortable in his 
life, and almost wished he had never engaged in this work 
of treason. 

We have often stated that he had feeling, and that he 
was alive for the moijicnt to what was reported of him in 
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the world. We say the world, because we are by no 
means positive that this extended to the whisperings of 
his own heart. At any rate, where his advancement was 
concerned he was an admirable sophist ; and on this oc- 
casion his sophistry admirably served him. At first, 
indeed, his treatment of his benefactor gave him a few 
uncomfortable twinges which his heart did not like. But 
he reminded himself that it was now too late, as he had 
already felt and subdued those feelings, when first he had 
conceived and adopted his project, which it would be 
silliness now to abandon. He had paid the price of the 
odium of it, and it would be hard, indeed, to deprive him- 
self of the profit. Then, as to the injury done to De 
Vere, it was but imaginary ; for it was incontestable that 
he was not fit for parliament, and still less foroflSce ; and 
Mr. Clayton was therefore quite sure the time would 
come when De Vere would thank him for having de- 
tached him so early from what was so little suited to his 
inclinations, in order to enable him to follow what was, 
— we mean leisure, letters, and mental refinement. He 
wound up with his duty and gratitude to Lord Mowbray, 
whose power and consequence he was thus augmenting, 
and who deserved from him, he thought, every service he 
could render, at whatever price. 

With these happy reasonings and consolations Mr. 
Clayton resumed his firmness, as the distance increased 
between him and the friend he had deceived. The 
borough he began now to consider as his own, perhaps 
for ever ; and that thought brought on other visions of 
place and power, and a life passed among the great 
(perhaps even an alliance with them) ; all of which was so 
pleasingly contemplated, that he wondered at the com- 
punctions which had at first assailed him. By the time, 
therefore, that he had reached London, Tie began to think 
himself one of the powerful of the land, and that he had 
repaid all his obligations to Lord Mowbray ; if indeed the 
balance did not now incline to the other side. 

De Vere remained a day longer in the borough, con- 
certing such measures as he thought most provident to 
restore his lost interest, during which he received strong 
hints from Blakeney, that, upon certain conditions and 
compliances, the task would not be diflScult. To this he 
replied with such scornful rejection, that the affronted 
Blakeney (who was a son of ambition too, in his genera- 
tion) gave him fair notice he would make him repent it. 
P8 
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De Vere smiled in contempt at a wretch, who, he said, 
was too despicable for chastisement ; and perceiving he 
had no hope of the seat at present, sat down to acquaint 
Lady Eleanor with his disappointment. He remembered 
the allasion to Francis I. made some years before by his 
friend Herbert, when he defended the career of ambition 
against Harclai,* and thought the time was come when 
he too might say to his mother, "Madam, we have lost 
all except our honour.** 



CHAPTER XLV. 

SUCCESSFUL MACHINATION. 

How Insolent of late he is become ! 
We knew the time since he was mild and aflkble, 
And, if we did but glance a Ar off look. 
Immediately he was upon his knee.— Suakspbajik. 

On quitting London two days before, Clayton had only 
time to acquaint his patron, bv a short billet, with the 
intention and the impetuosity of De Vere. It was break- 
fast-time at Lord Mowbray's when he returned, and he 
found tlie earl and his daughter. at table. Both were sur- 

grised at the suddenness of his reappearance, and Lord 
lowbray was so anxious to know the result, as not to 
take the numerous hints given by his secretary, that they 
had better be alone before he unburthened himself. Lady 
Constance understood these hints no better than her 
father, and Clayton was therefore forced to answer (di- 
rectly, or indirectly, as he found it convenient) all that 
was asked him, both by father and daughter. 

The questions of Constance were so clear and pene- 
trating, particularly in regard to Mr. Blakeney, that Lord 
Mowbray was surprised, and his confidant a little dis- 
mayed, at her information. But when, with a very pointed 
look, she asked if he knew who had first kindled this 
spirit of revolt, and whether Mr. Blakeney had had no 
secret instigator, Mr. Clayton had nothing left for it but 
to deny all knowledge of the revolt itself, almost up to 
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t1i££l moment. In proof of this, he said he had been so 
shocked at the ill usage of Mr. De Vere by the voters^ 
that when he attended him in his canvass, and his fair 
rights were refused him, he had reproved them sharply, 
and positively refused for himself to have any thing to 
do with them. So saying, to avoid pushing the subject, 
lie made a pretence of searching for some papers in the 
library to leave the room, 

"My cousin then," said Constance, when he was 
gone, *? is to be protected by this gentleman." 

" I think," answered Lord Mowbray, " we are at least 
obliged to him for his zeal for iYie family interest." 

"I did not know that our part of the family had any 
share in the interest," observed Constance. 

** It is surely all the same," said Lord Mowbray, un- 
easily ; *'but Mortimer has been sadly careless of it him- 
self; and you see it may even be lost to Lord Cleveland, 
if Mr. Clayton do not stand forward." 

"And is this Lord Cleveland's fiiendship?" asked 
Constance with some surprise. 

" My dear Lady Constance," said her father, " ladies 
are not instructed in these matters ; otherwise I would 
explain to you, that personal and political friendships 
are very different things." 

" And whicli," pursued Constance, ^ in your lordship's 
opinion, is Lord Cleveland's 1" 

^ At this moment," repHed the earl, " both ; but as no 
one knows how long our union may last, 1 own I cannot 
think him to blame for acting as if they might one day 
be divided. I would do so myself." 

" And does this justify his interfering where he never 
yet had footing V 

" All is fair in politics, as in war," observed Lord 
Mowbray. 

^* And so my cousin, I fear, will find, not merely in the 
instance of Lord Cleveland," replied Constance. 

Lord Mowbray did not like the conversation, and 
repeated the observation that ladies were not instructed 
in these things ; to which his daughter thoughtfully as- 
sented, and the breakfast was finished in silence, not to 
say constraint, on both sides. 

To what was the puissant earl— puissant in rank, 
birth, and wealth, and all that did not depend upon him- 
self — to what was he reduced, when he felt relieved by 
his daughter's retiring from his presence? And what is 
20* 
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there in the wayward mind of man to make him willing 
to forego the sweetness of a daughter's companionships 
and lose the sweetness of a daughter's approbation foi 
the hope of success in a despicable intrigue ? 

** Ill-weaT*d ambition, how mach art thou shrank !" 

Yet such is the character of the passion, if ill-directed, 
when it belongs even to nobler spirits, or in common 
course, when it actuates a meaner genius, that the dear- 
est charities of our lives are sometimes set aside for 
power, or the supposed means of power. 

On no other gfiround can we account for the pleasure 
with which Lord Mowbray heard from Clayton that De 
Vere himself now felt the impossibility of his being 
returned. He indeed did not go so far as openly to ap- 
prove the conduct of Blakeney ; nor did he much like to 
inquire whether his daughter^ surmise, that there was 
some secret instigator to his conduct, was well founded: 
he therefore allowed Clayton to wrap up that point in 
whatever obscurity he chose. 

"When my nephew - returns," said Lord Mowbray, 
" we will have a conference upon all this." 

•* I am sure your lordship will excuse my attending it," 
observed Clayton; "I can resent nothing against Mr. 
De Vere, but I am certain you will not desire me to sub- 
ject myself to dishonouring suspicions." 

•* No, surely," returned Lord Mowbray, thoughtfully ; 
^ and yet he is so untoward, that I could wish not to 
have him singly upon my hands. It is astonishing how 
different he is from what his broUier was in these re- 
spects." 

" Suppose you were to consult your common friend. 
Dr. Herbert," said Cla3rton. 

" An excellent thought," observed Lord Mowbray. 

The doctor was accordingly sent for, and the whole 
affair laid before him, or rather concealed from him, in 
such glosses as Lord Mowbray and his secretary chose 
to give it. Strange to say, he refused his assistance, or 
even advice ; sheltering himself by obsei:ving it was a 
family matter, in whiclh the parties not only were the 
best judges for themselves, but the only judges. 

In truth, the shrewd divine had too much penetration 
not to see that the whole was an intrigue, and a very 
scandalous one, of Clayton against his benefactor; and 
that Lord Mowbray, if he had not participated in its 
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guilt, was at least not active in detecting it. The good 
doctor's indignation was therefore raised against this 
calculating guardian and treacherous friend. He did not 
indeed go so far as Swift, who, when he was tricked out 
of a rich deanery by his patron, in league with his secre- 
tary, exclaimed, in unrepressed anger, ''God confound 
you both, for a couple of scoundrels !" but he could not 
conceal from Lord Mowbray himself his opinion of the 
attempt ; and he let Mr. Clayton know what he thought 
of his share of it, in a manner so bitterly sarcastic as to 
be by no means pleasant to that sensitive gentleman. 

The genius of Clayton, indeed, was always rebuked 
by that of his late governor, whose eye and dry remarks 
he never could stand. And as feeling and fine sentiment 
always made him miserable during the suffering moment, 
he hastened from the doctor's presence on the present 
occasion as soon as he could form a specious excuse 
for it. 

When gone, Herbert had still to sustain the complaints 
of Lord Mowbray against the impracticability of De Yere 
upon all points ; and particularly his most unheard-of 
awkwardness of confession before the first minister, in 
the very moment when he was charging himself with 
pushing his fortune in diplomacy. The particulars of 
all this he detailed, and Herbert listened with marked 
interest. 

" It seems then," said the doctor, at the close of the 
conversation, •* that this untoward boy, as your lordship 
still calls him, sacrificed himself before Lord Oldcastle 
to a silly honesty, in confessing his partiality to his late 
colleague." 

" Indeed he did," replied Lord Mowbray ; " and I can- 
not tell you how it has vexed me." 

** It would vex any politician alive," said Herbert, as 
he took his leave, and hastened to Mr. Wentworth 
himselL 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 

RECONCILIATION. 

And not a man, fbr being simply man, 
Hath any honour, bat'a honoured Ibr thoae honowa 
That are without him ; as place, riches, Ihvour, 
Prizes of accident, as oft as merit.^^AKsPBARB. 

Hebbebt's theories were, as we have seen, in favour 
of practical exertion; and his caution was habitual in 
guarding young men against the imprudence of self-suf- 
ficiency, which many worshipped under the name of 
proper pride, but which, in his way, he used .to call 
prbper nonsense. But he was as alive as any man to 
true honour and independence of character* His regard 
for De Vere had increased with his respect: and though 
he had done what he thought necessaiy, when too jeal- 
ous a spirit required the curb of friendly experience, 
there were points in which he wished more young men 
of his acquaintance resembled De Vere. He preached 
as much against the comprominng as the uncompromising 
spirit. He laughed at the silly irritability of those whose 
pride had nothing to support it but self-consequence. 
But he had the most sihcere respect for real dignity of 
mind ; and, allowing for some little jealousy of temper, 
SHch he thought was De Vere's. 

But Mr. Wentworth had complained to him that evea 
De Vere had been as fickle as the rest of his foUowers, 
and had sold himself to Lord Oldcastle for a mission 
abroad. Herbert was incredulous to obstinacy; Mr. 
Wentworth insisted ; and they separated, unable to agree. 

Lord Mowbray's account, therefore, was as satisfac- 
tory as the doctor could have hoped ; and the extinction 
of De Vere's views, hastened by his being seen by Lord 
Oldcastle coming out of Mr. Wentworth's house, not 
only furnished him with a complete defence of his young 
friend's fidelity, but with a strong claim upon the ex- 
minister's gratitude. 

Thus armed, he changed the whole stale of Mr. Went- 
worth's feeling, by a simple relation of facts. For such 
is the nature of true greatness, that simplicity is ever its 
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favourite companion. Rhetoric is thrown away upon it, 
even if it is not calculated to disgust and revolt it. 
Truth, unvarnished truth is all that it requires to make 
it decide rightly, whatever may be the embarrassments 
thrown in its way, even by its own prejudices. 

Doctor Herbert sought not, therefore, by any art to 
advocate the return of Mr. Wentworth's confidence in 
De Vere's honour. - Nor was he wrong. 

" He what was honour knew, 
And understood his pleaded reason." 

Mr. Wentworth, in short, with feelings as glowing as 
his abilities, was a proof (whatever may appear to the 
contrary in this story) that there may be minds incor- 
ruptible by power, and which have preserved their sim- 
plicity, unhurt by the atmosphere of dissimulation in 
which they live, and uninjured even by the blaze of their 
own reputations. If ever the famous antithesis in the 
epitaph on Gay was applicable to any other person, it 
surely was to him.* 

The taski therefore, undertaken by Herbert was, as 
we have said, of little or no difficulty; and the few 
minutes required for this perfect reconciliation recalled 
to his mind the observation which Sir William Temple 
made with so much happiness on the ease with which 
he had effected the triple alliance, that it was difficult 
to draw things out of their centre, but to make them 
return, Nature helps so far *' that there needs no more 
than just to set them a going.'* 

Herbert, therefore, was prepared with a happy greeting 
for his friend, on his return from his voyage of election- 
eering discovery — sp' happy, that it soothed some at 
least of the mental wounds which De Vere had sustained 
in his endeavours to sound the depths of pohtical friend- 
ships, and the gratitude of an ambitious parvenu. i 

The contempt with which the whole transaction con- 
cerning the seat, together with all the actors in it, were 
viewed by Mr. Wentworth, and the virtuous indignation 
excited in his mind by the conduct of Lord Oldcastle, 
only attached De Vere more and more to his person. 
And as De Vere's attachments or resentments were 
the last things he made any attempt to conceal, he was 
eveiy where set down as having enlisted in the party of 

* •* In wit a man, simplicity a child." 
P3 
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Opposition, of which Mr. Wentworth was expected to 
become the active and distinguished leader. 

This was immediately turned against him by his for- 
mer friends, and most efficiently, though most secretly, 
by Clayton, whose cause it served. De Vere was every 
where represented, upon the hints furnished by the par' 
venu, as a renegado to his family and his party, and, what 
V{as worse, from motives of resentment and self-interest, 
because he had failed in his views on a particular diplo- 
matic mission, which he had solicited. 

This report was called, in his own warm language, by 
Mr. Wentworth himself, when he had occasion to allude 
to it in the House, a calumny as false and pitiful as the 
breast in which it originated, — an observation which im- 
mediately drove the parvenu from behind the treasury 
bench, to the last seat under the gallery, whence he did 
not stir that night. 

Nevertheless, the report, false as it was, served for a 
while the turn intended. It diverted the world from any 
keen inquiry into the affair of the seat ; which, for the 
most part, it was supposed Mr. Clayton had been obliged 
to hold against his will, by the absolute command of 
Lord Mowbray, who had family claims upon it. These 
claims, it was said, he had been driven to assert, in con- 
sequence of the fickle and self-interested conduct of his 
nephew, who, from disappointed vanity in not being 
duly appreciated by the premier, had thrown himself into 
the arms of the ex-minister, and thus joined Uie oppo- 
sition, only because he could not form a part of the 
government 

Few people inquired further ; and no wonder, therefore, 
if the greater part of the world thought that Lord Mow- 
bray was only right in defending himself against the re* 
bellioH and ingratitude of his nephew, and pitied poor 
good Cla3^on, who was not allowed to vacate the seat as 
he wished, but was a martyr to his difficulties in acting 
between his early friend and his powerful patron. 

And thus it fares sometimes in the world ; and thus are 
the world's children often permitted to circumvent and 
triumph over those of a far higher cast of character. It 
was such fatality, no doubt, that made the master of na- 
ture break out in that fearful prophecy, 

** Be thoa as chaste as ice, as pare as snow, thou shalt not escape calvomy.** 

The consequence was all he wished to the prosperous 
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Mr. Clayton, who thus contrived to enlist Lord Mowbpay 
and the minister himself against the object of his treach* 
ery, and who gave himself the air of a resigned, but ill- 
used person. In the latter he was joined by Lords Cleve- 
land and Eustace ; who, from their former intimacy with 
De Vere, were at least supposed to understand the affair, 
and who, having without inquiry persuaded themselves, 
easily persuaded others, that De Vere's conduct in the 
separation that took place had been the effect of disap* 
pointed pride ; their own, of self-defence. 

The consequence was a nipture in form. They passed 
De Vere without speaking in the streets ; talked of him 
as a man who had ruined his own hopes, and were treated 
by him in return with coldness and disdain. 

Injury, however, did not make him unjust. Those who 
knew the history of Clayton, and who themselves hated 
him for his arrogance, did not now check their hostility 
towards him in the presence of De Vere, some of them 
thinking even to make themselves agreeable to him by 
indulging their own resentment against the private sec- 
retary. But De Vere refused this unction to his sup- 
posed cause of complaint. Once, in a mixed company, 
a talking man, meaning to please him by it, used the 
phrase " his shameful ingratitude towards you." " Per- 
mit me to stop you," said De Vere. ** As I have never 
complained, no one has a right to impute to him wrongs 
towards me which I do not impute myself." 

In this high tone of independence, though his hopes 
seemed blasted, De Vere still presented himself to the 
world, nor ever lost that dauntless front of integrity 
which an unsuccessful, if a weak, man sometimes per- 
mits to be ravished from him, but of which no man of 
spirit can ever be deprived. 

But the world was changed to him. His fortune did 
not suffice for his rank ; his advancement was evidently 
stopped, and his parliamentary views for a longtime, if 
not lor ever, extin^ishcd. 

How different this from the high and rising young man 
of great expectations, who, from his family interest and 
personal character, was to achieve whatever he pleased. 

Oh ! the folly of a rash, hot-headed youth, wh6, courted 
by fortune, throws himself away ! Such he was judged 
now by the world, for such he had been openly repre- 
sented by .the successful party. While, on the other 
hand, the cautious and never-erring prudence of the low- 
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bom Clayton had reaped its reward in the actual adrance* 
ment he enjoyed, and the great views which opened to 
him for the future. All his machinations had succeeded ; 
and thus it might be said, when the situation of the two 
men were compared, 

An «agle/ towering in his pride of place, 
Was by a monaing owl bawked at and lull'd.'* 



CHAPTER XLVII. 



A REPULSE. 



Alas! thrice gentle Gaaaio, 
My adToeation ia not now in tnne : 
My lord is not my lord, nor sboald ! know him, 
Were he in farour as in humour altered.— SHAXsnARx. 

Ann was the Lady Constance silent or indifferent at the 
depression of her cousin % We have failed in our delinea- 
tion of her mind if it can be thought that she was. In 
fact, she pushed remonstrance as far as she dared with 
an indulgent father, upon the usage of De Vere at the 
borough. Lord Mowbray, with evident uneasiness, told 
her, as usual, that a woman could know nothing of these 
matters, and that it was even incompatible with her deli- 
cacy to meddle with them. She allowed it might be 
out of her province, but offered to furnish demonstrative 
proof that the whole was a conspiracy between Clay- 
ton and Blakeney, to destroy De Vere and profit by his 
spoils. 

Lord Mowbray had been prepared for this by Clayton, 
who had asked and obtained the protection of his patron 
against what be called an intriguing woman, in the per- 
son of Miss Mellilot. Her influence with her lady, he 
said, he dreaded, particularly as she represented the party 
adverse to what he now openly called (and was not 
checked for it) the Mowbray interest in the borough. In 
return, Lord Mowbray thought he could do no less than 
support his zealous prot6gl against all intriguing per- 
sons whatever. Nothing, therefore, could be so unwel- 
come as this attempt of Constance to alter the face of 
affairs in the borough ; which, he said, were, upon the 
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"Whole, as smooth as could be expected, and which it 
migrht be dangerous to change. 

The Lord Mowbray was a man of maxims, and among 
many which he was fond of quoting (not always with 
too great anxiety for the correctness of their application), 
^* Stare super antiquas vias," or, as he translated it, '* Let 
things alone," was as much his favourite as the word 
** innovation" had always been his terror. This maxim 
he did not fail particularly to inculcate, now that it served 
him as an answer sufficient, he thought, to an attempt on 
his daughter's part which was most unwelcome. 

" And yet," said Constance,* with gentle perseverance, 
*^ Mr. Clayton did not remember this maxim when, for 
the first time these hundred years, an interest was set up 
in the place adverse to my uncle's family, though favour- 
able, he says, to ours." 

" Lady Constance," said Lord Mowbray, with anger 
on his brows, " you know nothing of what you are say- 
ing; nothing of the real state of things; and, in par- 
ticular, nothing of politics." 

" But I hope, my dear father," replied she, " I can dis- 
tinguish what is wrong in a dark affair, and may be 
allowed to bring it to light. I hope, too, I may be per- 
mitted to feel for an injured relation, who has been sacri- 
ficed to a dishonest scheme of advancement by a treach- 
erous friend." 

Lord Mowbray now waxed wroth, and assuming all 
the dignity of which he was capable, "If you mean," said 
he, ** Mr. Clayton by your most unjustifiable innuendo, 
he is the injured party, you the injuring ; for he has done 
all in his power with me to permit him to lay down the 
seat, in the fear of this very surmise. And this I tell 
you to show you how incompetent as well as indelicate 
a young lady is, when she travels out of her sphere to 
meddle with what does not belong to her. My nephew 
is;, I am sorry to say, an overbearing and impracticable 
person, and he has used Mr. Clayton ill by his suspicions ; 
though Mr. Clayton retums nothing but oopekness for 
his affronts." 

Constance thought of the meekness of the wolf, and 
would have continued to sue for inquiry in favour of her 
<;oustn ; but it was the suing of Desdemona for Cassio, 
when the mind of Othello had been poisoned. Nay, her 
perseverance, though modestly firm, and set off by rea- 
soning, only inflamed her father more, in proportion to 

Vol. L— 30 
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the little raasoningr he had to oppose to it ; till at lengtii 
he lost all power of reply, and for the first time in tits 
life commanded her from his presence. 

The effect of this upon a gentle heart, wliich had never 
yet received a check from any one, much less from a 
person it loved, was calamitous to the happiness of Con- 
stance. Though there was nothing in Lord Mowbray to 
command any very high respect for his character, even 
in his child ; still he had ever been as indulgent to her as 
a cold and stiff nature would permit. He was proud 
of her as a daughter, and showed his pride by acts o£ 
such apparent kindness that her affection was easily 
won. She opened not her eyes to her father's defects^ 
but gave him as much dutiful love as a man of much 
higher wrought feelings could have desired. She was 
therefore seriously and grievously wounded by the se- 
vere repulse she had just sustained. 

It was the hour of dressing — ^her toilet was spread^ 
and its reckerdie would have brought Belinda and all her 
sylphs to the mind of any one who viewed it. Miss 
Mellilot was indeed the only visible sylph in waiting, 
and had spent a most agreeable half-hour, while expect- 
ing her lady, in admiring the rich dress which she had 
intended that evening to wear at a grand ball given by 
Lady Clanellan. What was her surprise when her lady- 
entered with a pensive and melancholy countenance* 
which she did not even attempt to conceal. Miss Melliloty 
to her astonishment, and not much to her pleasure, was 
for a time dismissed, and when summoned again, instead 
of orders to begin the charming process of dressing (in 
which the maid sometimes takes as much pleasure as 
the mistress), she received a note, with directions to send 
it instantly by a footman to Lady Clanellan. It was an 
excuse from the ball; and Lord Mowbray dining out, 
Constance spent the whole evening alone. 

At first she intended to pass it in reading. But the 
books she opened were De la Rochefoucault and La 
Bruy^re, and these gave her no pleasure ; for she was 
too little in humour with mankind much to disagree with 
them, and their views were not so favourable as to restore 
happiness to her reflections on the world, supposing these 
to have been what principally occupied her. But her 
fears of having offended her father, and that she might, 
as he said, have exceeded the delicacy of her sex in in- 
terfering between two gentlemen, were the real causes 
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€if her distress. She could not bear to tMnk that she 
kad departed from the modest dignity of a woman, in 
thus invading, as Lord Mowbray charged her with 
doing, the province of men. And her sense of duty to 
a parent was, at any rate, such, that to have excited his 
anger, who never before had been even displeased with 
her, not only dismayed, but weighed down her heart. It 
was a heart which, however buoyant of late with excite- 
ment, was formed to find happiness only in the fulfilment 
of duty and the cultivation of affection. At the same 
time, the zealousness of her nature, where justice was so 
outraged, and hypocrisy had been allowed such a tri- 
umph, hardly permitted her to think she had been wrong. 
She had offered to her father true information, — the only 
thing she supposed he could need to make him interfere 
with a high hand where common right seemed so much 
to demand it. And if to this common right she added, 
without knowing it, a little more than common interest 
for the person most concerned, it derogated nothing from 
the sincerity of her feelings. The feeling would have 
been 'the same in quality, though perhaps not in degree, 
had an unknown person been the injured party, — of such 
elements was this generous girl composed. 

As it was, she was plunged in affliction ; and her dis- 
tress at Lord Mowbray's displeasure was not relieved bv 
general meditations on the falsehood of worldly frienci- 
ships, the success sometimes of the designing over the 
single of heart, the inanity of ambition, or the inefficacy 
of gayety to produce happiness. 

These reflections lasted deep into the night ; nor could 
Constance lie down till she had, in an affectionate and 
submissive billet, expressed her concern at having dis- 
pleased her father, — whose forgiveness she adked in 
terms as if her offence had been of a far more serious 
kind. — Yet, for all this, she was anxious, and even un- 
happy, and rose at the earliest dawn to behold through 
her unclosed windows the colours which began, though 
faintly, to crimson the east. The birds were already 
busy in the gardens of the square, and the budding green 
of the foliage was fresh and cheering. " It is spring," 
said she, " and we shall soon leave this tumultuous iSe, 
so different from all that it promised." 

It would be doing Lord Mowbray injustice to say he 
was not softened by his daughter's contrition. It flattered 
his self-consequence to receive excuses, and hear pardon 
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bened by one of whom he was so proud. He had se- 
cretly felty too, that he had himself been in the wroug; 
and the whole affair of the borough was of too equivocal 
a nature eveu to himself to give him much desire to sift 
what, if left iu obscurity, would also leave him in conve- 
nient ignorance. Tiie submission of Constance was 
therefore, on every account, as gladdening to his Iieart as 
his ready forgiveness was comfortable to hers. She had, 
however, stiU one step further to go before she could be 
satisfied. 

Of all her virtues, perhaps the purest was the perfect 
candour of her mind, which felt concealment as it would 
disgrace. To fear a disclosure was an insupportable 
bondage to her ; and she was therefore not easy till she 
had herself made a confession, that she had not dis- 
couraged her woman Mellilot from acquainting her with 
the particulars with which she was supplied by her brother. 
Ana she further informed him of her own consequent 
intimation to her cousin to beware of Blakeney. 

Lord Mowbray received this account with more sur- 
prise than pleasure : but he had been too recently molli- 
iied by her submissions to relapse into anger. Content- 
ing himself, tlierefore, with exacting a promise from her 
never again to invade the province of men, ^* by inter- 
fering in politics" (which was favourite language ^f his), 
he gave her all she wanted — ^an assurance that she was 
completely restored to his affe(;tion. It followed, how- 
ever, that what she had promised was not to be performed 
by halves ; and she took the very first opportunity of being 
alone with Miss, or rather Mrs. Mellilot (as she was 
called), to forbid her making any further communications 
of the affairs of the borough. Thus, to the astonishment, 
and we may add consternation, of that lo/en^ec^ young lady, 
her mistress seemed to abandon the place, and, what is 
more, her cousin's interest in it, to the enemy. 
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**■ Booka that you mojf carry to thejlre^ and hold readily in your hand, 
mrt the most ugfful qfter all. A num. wilt often look at thinu and he 
tempted to go ok, when he would have beenmghtened <u bookM iff a larger 
aize, and t^a mare erudite appearance,**— -uk. Johmioii. 

The proprietoni of the Family Library ftd theimd^ee aUiniilated to 
Riereased exertkMU by the distinsuished fhvour with which it lias already 
been reeeiTed* 

The volames dow beflnre the pablie may be confidently appealed to 
as prooft or teal on ihe part of the publishers to present to their readers 
a series of productions, which, as they are connected, not with ephemeral, 
but with permanent subjects, may, years hence as well as now, be con 
•oiled ft>r liTely amusement as well as solid instruction. 

To render this Library still more worthy of patronage, the proprto- 
lors propose incorporating in it ^|ich works or interest and Talue as 
may appear in the yarions Libraries and Miscellanies now preparini in 
Europe, particnlariy the *' National" and the ** Edinburgh Cabinet" Libra- 
ries. Ail these productions, as they emanate fVom the press, will be 
submitted to a committee of literary gentlemen for inspection ; and none 
will be reprinted but such m shall be found calculated to sustain tha 
exalted character which this Library has siroady aaiulreil. 

SsTeral well-known authors have been engaged to prepare ftnrlt original 
works of an American character, on History, Biograiriiy, Travels, &c. Ac. 

Every distinct subject will in genenl be comprehended in one toIuom, 
cr St most in three volumes, which may form either a portion of the 
series or a complete work by itself; and each volume will be embellished 
with appropriate engravings. 

The entire series will be the production of iiuthors of eminence, who 
have acquired celebrity by their literary labours, and whose names, as 
they appear in succession, will afford the surest guarantee to the public 
for the h '^fhctory manner in which the subjects will be treated. 

Such I. ie plan by which it is intended to form an American Family 
Library f cuniprising all that is valuable in those branches of knowledge 
which most happily unite entertainment with instruction. The utmost 
care will be taken, not only to exclude whatever can have an injurious 
influence on the mind, but to embrace every thing calculated to strengthen 
the best and most salutary impressions. 

With these arrangements and fociliiies, the publishers flatter them- 
selves that they shall be able to present lo their fellQw-citizens a work 
of unparalleled merit and cheapness, embracine subjects adapted to all 
classes of readers, and forming a body of literature deserving the praise 
of having instructed many, and amused all ; and above every otiier spe- 
cies of eulogy, ni' being fit to be introduced, without reserve or exception, 
by the father of a Ikmily to the dome»iie circle. Meanwhile, the very tow 
nice at which it is charged renders mure extensive patronage necessary 
br lu support and prosecution. The immediate encouragement, there 
ti»re,of Uiose who hpprove its plan a4id execution is respectAilly soliciied. 
The work may be obtained in co'jnpiete sets, or in separate numben^ 
Awn the piinelpal booksellers throofhout the United States 
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The fbllowinc opiniona, selected flrom h Wy reapeetable Jooraals, wi« 
•Mbto choee wbo are unacqunlnted with the Faoiily Library to (brm as 
aatiniaie ot' im merita. Numeroaa other notices, eauaily Ihvourable, axM 
fhwn sourr«a equally reqwcuble, oiiKht be presented if deemed neceaaary. 

**Tbe Family Uhrary.— A very excellent, and alwaya entertaininc Mia 
eKlUny.'-^Edinburgk Review, No. 103. 

** The Family Library praaents, in a compendioiia and convenient ftrm, 
well-written biatoriea or popular men, kingdoms, aciencea, Ac arrai^^ 
and edited by able writers, and drawn entirely flrom the moat oorreet and 
accredited anthuritiea. It la, as it professes to be, a Family Library, flnom 
which, at little expenae, a houaehold may preitare themsdves Ibr a con- 
aideretion of thoae elementary subjects of education andsoeiety^withouc a 
doe acquaintance with which neither man nor woman has claim to be 
wall bred, or to take their proper place among thoae with whom they 
•Mde.** — charUstmi Gazette. 

*• We have repeatedly borne teaUmony to the utility of thia work. It is 
one of the best that has ever been iasued (h>m the American press, and 
should be ill the library of every ftmily deairoua of traaauring up uaeM 
knowledge.**— fMlon Stateeman. 

** The Family Library ahould be in the handa of every peraon. Thai 
ftr U haa treated of autnecta intereating to all, «Mi4»8ed in a perapicnoaa 
and agreeable 8tyle...~.We have ao repeatedly apokea of the merita of the 
deirign of thia work, and of the able manner in which it ia edited, that on 
thia occasion we will only repeat our ooariction, that it ia worthy a plaoa 
in every library in the country, and will prove one of the moat uaerai as 
'4 is one of the moat intereating publicati(Mia which haa ever leaned fhm 
he American preaa.*— JV: F. Cowrier if Eiupurer. 

**The Family Library hs what ita name impliea, a collection of varioui 
Kiginal worka of the beat kind, containing reading, useAxl and intereating 
10 the flunily drele. It ia neatly printed, and ahould be in every ftmaily 
that can aflbrd it—the price being moderata."— JVao-JSn^ Zomf Palladium, 

** The Family Library ia, in ail reapeota, a valuable work/'— Penluy^ 
vama bttfuirer, 

** We are pieaaed to aee that the pnbliahera have obtained auAcient ea 
eouragement to continue their valuable Family Library."— ^o^ttmore Re 
publican. 

** We recommend the whole aet of the Family Library as one of the 
cheapeat meana of aflR>rding pleasing instruction, and impartinga pro 
pride in books, with which we are acquainted."— P*i7adtf(pfcia U. S. i 
xette. 

" ft will prove instructing and amusing to all classes. We are pleased 
10 learn that the works comprising this Library have become, aa they 
aught to be, quite popular among the heads of Familiea."— JV. Y. Gazette. 

**Il is the duty of everv person having a family to put thia exoeUeat 
Library into the hands of hia children."— iV. Y. Mercantile Advertiaer. 

** We have so often recommended this enterprising and useftil pubUca- 
tion (I he Family Library), that we can here only hdU, that each auccea- 
aive numbt-r appears to cciiflrm its merited popularity."— iV. Y. American 

" It is so emphaUchily what it purports to be, that we are anxious to ae^ 
it in every family.— It is alike interesting and useftil to all claaaea oT 
wadere."— Atoany Evenmg Journal. 

*' The little volumes of this senea truly comport with their title, and urn 
In themaelvea a Family Library."— iV. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 

u We have met with no work more interesting and deservedly popular 
than thia valuable Family Library."— Jlon£% Repository. 

** Tbe plan of the Family Library must be acceptable to the Americoi 
psading community.**— iV. Y. Journal o/Cnmmerce. 

*'To all iiortions of the community the entire aariea may be wannlil 
Moommended."- ilmcrtcon Traveller. 

<'lllaadeUghtftilpnbUcatioa."'7VHa7V^ ' 
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*' A greater desideratum to the English reader cannot nvell be brought 
to public notice."— BeZr« Weekly Messenger. 

" The Family Classical Library may be reckoned as one of the moet 
instructiye seriea of works now in the course of publication."— Comftrit^e 
Chnmicle. 

« A series of works under the title of the Family Classical Ubrary 
is now in the course of publication, which will, no doubt, arrest the atten- 
tion of all the admirers of elegant and polite literainre-of that Ineratore 
Which forma the solid and indispensable basis of a sound and gentlemanly 
education."— BotA HeraUL. 

" We are inclined to augur the most beneficial results to the rising 
generation fh)m the plan and nature of this publication ; and we doubt not 
that under the able superintendence of Mr. Valpy, the value of the present 
work will not exceed its success as a mere literary speculation. It ought 
to find a place in every school and private family in tbe kingdom."— firi*> 
t/ol JovTfud. 

** The design of this publication is highly laudable : if it be patronised 
according to its deserts, we have no hesitation in saying that its success 
will be very considerable."— Edznfrur^A Advertiser. 

" If we had been called on to state what in our opinion was wanted to 
complete the several periodicals now in course of publication, we should 
have recommended a translation of the most approved ancient writers, in 
a correspcmding style. This undertaking, therefore, of Mr. Valpy*s, most 
completely meets the view we had entertained on the subject. We 
strongly recommend the production to the notice of schools, as its perusal 
must tend to implant on the minds of the pupils a love for ancient lore. 
In Ladies' Seminaries the series will, indeed, be invaluable — the stores of 
antiquity being thus thrown open to them." — Plymouth and Devonport 
Herald. 

" Economy is the order of the day in books. The Family Classical Li- 
brary will greatly assist the classical labours of tutors as well as pupils. 
We suspect that a period is arriving when the Greek and Latin authors 
will be more generally read through tbe medium of translations.'' — Chel- 
tenham Journal. 

" We avail ourselves of the earliest opportunity of introducing to the 
notice of our readers a work which appears to promise the utmost advan- 
tage to the rising generation in particular. There is no class of people to 
whom it is not calculated to be usefUl— to the scholar, it will be an agree- 
able guide and companion ; while those to whom a classical education 
has been denied will find in it a pleasant and a valuable avenue towards 
those ancient models of literary greatness, which, even in this age of 
boasted refinement, we are proud to iudtaXe."— Aberdeen Chronicle. 

**The Family Classical Library will contain the' most correct and ele- 
gant translations of the immortal works of all the great authors of Greece 
and Borne ; an acquaintance with whose writings is indispensable to every 
man who is desirous of acquiring even modern classical attainments.''^ 
Liverpool Albion. 

" This volume promises to be an invaluable acquisition to those but 
partially acquainted with the Greek and Latin languages : such of the 
foir sex more especially as direct their laudable curiosity in the channel 
of classic literature must find in translation the very key to the knowledge 
they seek. Tbe mere trifle fl»r which the lover of literature may now 
(Vu^ish his library with an elegant and uniform edition of the best trana 
lations f>om the classics, will, it cannot be doubted, ensure the Family 
Classical Librsry a welcome i^beptioni"— Wbofmcr** Reeter Gazette. 

" This work will supply a desideratum in literature ; and we hope it 
will meet with encouragement. Tbe translations of many of the ancient 
authors, who may be looked on as the great storehouse of modem litera- 
ture, are out of the reach of the English reader ; and this publication will 
render ibom accessible to dM."'— Yorkshire Gazette 



BARPBll't FAIXCXZiT ZiXBRART 

VOLOMVe ALKEiDY PUBLISmD. 

I.an. MILMAN'8 HISTORY OF THE JEWS 3 TOte. 

IV. V. LOCKHARTS UFE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE 2 vote. 

Vl! 80DTHBY»8 LIFE OP LORD NELSON 1 toI, 

VIL WILUAM8»S LIFE OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT 1vol. 

Vin. NATURAL HISTORY OF INSECTS 1 ▼»!. 

IX. GALTB LIFE OF LORD BYRON I ^oL 

X. BOSirS LIFE OF MOHAMMED... 1 vol- 

XL 80QTT OS JDBMONOLOGY AND WTTCHCRAFT l^oL 

Xn.XnL GLEIG'8 HISTORY OF THE BIBLE «vol» 

XIV. DISCOVKRY, Ac. IN THE POLAR SEAS AND REGIONS 1 vol, 

XV. CROLY15 UFE OF GEORGE IV » 1 wt 

XVL D1SCX>VERY AND ADVENTURE IN AFRICA 1 voL 

XVIL XVIIL XIX. CUNNINGHAM'S LIVES OF PAINTERS, &c. 3 vola. 
XX. JAMES1S HISTORY OF CHIVALRY AND THE CRUSADES 1 vol. 

XXL XXn. BELL»S LIFE OP MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS 2 vol*. 

XXm. RUSSELL'S ANCIENT AND MOI^RN EGYPT 1 voL 

XXIV. FLETCHER'S HISTORY OF POLAND Ivd. 

XXV. SMITirS FESTIVALS, GAMES, AND AMUSEMENTS... I toL 

XXVI. BREWSTER'S LIFE OF SIR ISAAC NEWTON 1 Td. 

XXVn. TUB COURT AND CAMP OP BONAPARTE 1 voL 

Classical Series* 

LH. XENOPHON. ' (Anabasis and Cyropisdia.) Svols. 

IILIV. LELAND*8 DEMOSTHENES * Svols. 

V. ROSE'S SALLU3T IvoL 

Itaraa&atlo Series* 

Lara. BiAftSINGER'S PLAYS....: , ...Svols. 

IV. V. FORD'S PLAYS • «toIs. 



ZiZBAJLAir OF SBZiBOT XrOVBIaS. 

LH. CYRIL THORNTON ByHamUtoa .'Svols. 

m. IV. THE DUTCHMAN'S FIRESIDE Paulding 2 vols. 

V.VL THE YOUNG DUKE .Disraeli StoIs. 

vn. Vra. ANASTASIUS Hope Svols. 

IX. X. PHILIP AUGUSTUS James Syola. 

XLXn. CALj^B WILLIAMS ^.....'...Godwin Svols. 

Xra.XIV. THE CLUB-BOOK FicUn, 4be Svds. 

XV.XVI. DE VERB Ward Siols. 

^fCr The above works are sold separately, or In sets. 
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